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“T wouLp rather,” said one of the noblest men who have 
taught Ethics from a University chair to this generation, “1 
would rather be the author of a brief series of expositions of the 
life of Christ, executed after the idea of Lord Bacon’s First 
Flowings of the Scripture, so as to help my fellow-men to under- 
stand that life better, than be the author of the grandest system 
of speculative ethics.” The volumes before us go far to realize 
this aspiration. Their pre-eminent aim is to unfold the Sacred 
Individuality of Christ, in its unique glory, as that is seen in 
the successive incidents of his human life. They show, without 
parade, the results of much meditation on problems not directly 
stated, with an insight that is rarely delicate as to the great 
Character they strive to delineate. Fragments of apologetical 
evidence are thus inwoven into the course of the narrative, 
and some deep soundings of moral evidence are taken in a very 
simple manner, while the lectures contain hints of some ulterior 
questions touching the very essence and genius of the Christian 
faith. Though enriched by contributions from several foreign 
fields, they are a genuine product of British soil, and will appeal 
peculiarly to the British type of mind. 

Six years ago Dr. Hanna offered to the public the first volume 
of this series, selecting “the last day of our Lord’s Passion” as 
his special theme. His aim in that volume was to construct 
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“a continuous and expanded narrative, intended to bring out, 
as vividly as possible, not only the sequence of the incidents, 
but the characters, motives, and feelings of the different actors 
and spectators in the events described, refraining from all 
critical or doctrinal discussions.” In the following year, the 
author issued a companion volume on “the forty days after the 
Resurrection.” In its Preface he states that he “has long had 
the conviction that the results of that fuller and more exact 
interpretation of the books of the New Testament to which 
Biblical scholars have been conducted, might be made available 
for framing such a continuous narrative of the leading incidents 
in our Redeemer’s life as would be profitable’ for practical and 
devotional rather than for doctrinal or controversial purposes.” 
While that volume was passing through the press, the Vie de 
Jesus of M. Renan was published. Dr. Hanna makes a brief 
allusion to this work, and while expressing his desire that “a 
full and critical exposure of all its arbitary assumptions and 
denials, affirmations without proofs, doubts without reasons, in- 
consistencies and contradictions, errors historical and exegetical,” 
should be undertaken by some competent critic, he speaks of 


“‘a simpler, more direct, and more effective method of dealing with 
the work, by exposing the flagrant failure of its capital design and 
object—viz., to eliminate all that is supernatural and divine from the 
character and life of Christ, and yet leave him a man of such pure and 
exalted virtue, as to be worthy of the unreserved and unbounded love 
and reverence of mankind.” ‘The singular result of this attempt to 
strip Christ of all divine qualities and properties is, that it mars and 
mutilates his character even as a man. Without any controversial 
treatment, the effect of M. Renan’s work may be neutralized by a 
simple recital of the life of Jesus, so as to show that the blending of 
the natural with the miraculous, the human with the divine, is essential 
to the coherence and consistency of the record; that the fabric of the 
Gospel history is so constructed that if you take out of it the divinity 
of Jesus the whole edifice falls into ruins.” 


These sentences sufficiently explain the design of the two 
earlier volumes. The success which attended their publication! 
encouraged their author to complete the series ; and at intervals 
during the last four years he has issued one volume devoted to 
“the Earlier Years,’ one connected with “the Passion Week,” 
and two relating to “the Public Ministry.” 

The idea which lies at the root of this latest effort to unfold 
and illustrate the life of Christ, is, that the facts recorded by 
the four evangelists are their own best witness-bearers, evidence, 


1 The first volume of the series has been translated into the Dutch, French, 
and German languages, and republished in France and Germany by two of 
the leading Societies for the diffusion of Christian literature. 
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and defence; and that the record is historically inexplicable, if 
the divine element which the Church catholic has inferred 
from it be eliminated from the life of Jesus. In this respect 
there is a marked affinity between the work of Dr. Hanna and 
the treatise of Dr. Young, entitled, The Christ of History. Dr. 
Young starts with the presupposition that the records of the 
Gospels are but fragments of ancient history, in which we may 
expect to find all the characteristics of past literature transmitted 
to a modern age. He claims for them in the first instance no 
higher credit than that which criticism accords to the pages of 
Herodotus or Livy. But as he proceeds to examine the record 
of the four evangelists, he finds that they narrate the acts and 
words of One whose existence is utterly inexplicable as a product 
of the known forces that work in history and form human 
character, as they reveal a life from first to last ideally perfect ; 
and as it is an axiomatic truth that like ever produces like, he 
infers that such a character could not have arisen out of the 
soil of humanity propagated from the past, but must have been 
a descent into that soil from above. We have come into con- 
tact with a life which historical processes cannot explain, and 
which cannot on any scientific principle be ranked in the com- 
mon category of men. Its solitude, uniqueness, and completion 
forces us to infer that it could not have sprung from a parent- 
age that was incomplete, one-sided, and defective. To say that 
the loving adoration of the biographers and others transformed 
a really imperfect life into one ideally complete, is but to transfer 
the miracle from Christ to his followers. For, granting the 
perfection of the character that has come down to us (whatever 
be the origin of the record, and the »=acess of its transmission), 
its existence without a reality to give rise to it is much more 
inexplicable than is the reality itself. The poetic idealization 
by a band of disciples who should all agree as to details— 
illiterate men, sprung of a biassed, schismatic race, creating out 
of their own enthusiasm, with the most slender basis in fact, 
the only pattern of a life approaching to the measure of the 
stature of the perfect of which history makes mention, is much 
more difficult to account for than is the appearance of the ideal 
itself. 

To a mind amenable to this and cognate processes of reason- 
ing, Dr. Hanna’s work will appear a valuable complement to Dr. 
Young’s. In almost every page he will find corroboration of 
the line of argument. The evidence arising from the character 
and moral individuality of Christ, as the ideal of humanity made 
real, is the centre round which everything else revolves, and to 
which everything is made subservient. The outlying questions 
of religious criticism are passed over. We have no discussion 
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as to the origin of the Gospel narratives. The vexed questions 
of date and authorship are not entered upon. The problem of 
the supernatural in its relation to natural law and order, the 
philosophy of the Christian faith as to the person of its Founder, 
the historical preparation for the Advent at the confluence of 
the several streams of oriental and of western thought, the 
relation of Christ to the religious systems of the past and the 
existing sects of Judaism, are nowhere formally discussed. In 
short, all the prolegomena to a study of the life are subordinated 
to a simple recital of the life itself. The former inquiries are 
doubtless essential to a learned and scientific theology. Ques- 
tions of philosophy and of history, in the words of Pressensé, 
“hold the approaches to the subject ;” and we may even admit 
that everything depends upon the accuracy of our historical 
narrative, and upon the precise date of the documents which 
record it. But, on the other hand, if the main event recorded— 
the divinity of that human life—carries its own light within 
itself, it may indirectly prove the accuracy of the story. A 
distinct function is therefore fulfilled by those who adopt the 
less ambitious method of portraying the Life in its divine 
sequences and harmonies, that it may be left to attest itself, 
and be its own evidence. We hold it possible for a wise and 
thoughtful mind, without the aid of a vast critical apparatus, 
and with nothing but the four Gospels in his hand, to arrive at 
a conclusion, strictly philosophical, as to the origin of Christianity 
and the claims of its Founder. 

Historical study cannot solve the questions which the course 
of Church history has raised. Those who have gone most 
deeply into the problems of modern criticism are convinced 
that mere archeological research cannot clear up any controversy 
touching the supernatural. Erudition is not needful for the 
determination of the main question at issue.’ The critical 
questions are as to the authenticity of date and authorship, 
and the competency of the historians; as to when and by 
whom the books claiming an apostolic origin were written, 
and whether their authors were competent witness-bearers. To 
solve these questions we must proceed backwards up the stream 
of Time, studying century by century, examining the quotations 

1 On this point we have the testimony of Strauss himself. In the Preface 
to his New Life of Jesus, written for the German populace, he says, ‘‘It is a 
mere prejudice of caste to fancy that ability to comprehend these things 
belongs exclusively to the theologian or the man of learning. On the con- 
trary, the essence of the matter is so simple that every one whose head and 
heart are in the right place [N.B.] may well rest assured that whatever, after 
due reflection and the proper use of accessible means, still remains incom- 
prehensible to him, is in itself of very little value.” —(Page viii. of Preface, 
Eng. Trans.) 
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of successive commentators and opponents, that we may be 
sure that the books have come down to us unimpaired. We 
have to pierce through the accumulated literary strata of eigh- 
teen centuries. Without much difficulty we can traverse fifteen 
of these. When we come, however, to the second, or even to 
the third century, we find the ground less firm, while the air 
grows gradually dim with mist. The further back we travel, our 
authorities are fewer and less trustworthy, less scientific, more 
given to gossip, less able to distinguish between fact and rumour. 
The age of the first two centuries of our era was one of mani- 
fold literary activity, but the majority of its records have 
perished, and its testimony is on the whole obscure. Hence the 
difficulty of reaching the solid ground of scientific certainty by 
the processes of historical criticism alone. We must satisfy 
ourselves that the writings of the early Fathers, which allude to 
the gradual formation of the canon, are themselves authentic ; 
we must discover the qualifications which these writers pos- 
sessed for forming a judgment on the matter in question, the 
range of their critical insight, their freedom from bias, their love 
of fact and reality, and their success in reaching it. This leads 
us into the domain of contemporary literature—to a comparison 
of the religious and the secular writers ; into questions touching 
the philosophy, morality, the social state and customs of that 
age ; and the very treatises accessible to the student of history 
are for the most part written in some special interest, and are 
the product of some foregone conclusion. But suppose our cri- 
tical apparatus complete, and the historical inquiry ended, the 
very question which we had hoped to solve by history returns 
in all its magnitude, as a problem of philosophy. Therefore, since 
it must in any case remain for solution after the critical inquiry 
is closed, its study may validly precede any attempt thus to 
ascend the stream of history. In short, the function of historical 
criticism seems to lie in an intermediate region between the 
preliminary question of the supernatural (which is one of specula- 
tive philosophy) and the problem to which we must in any case 
return,—the religious significance of the life of Christ (which is a 
philosophical inference from certain unique moral phenomena). 

The idea of rewriting the Life of Jesus, already written in the 
Gospels, is a thoroughly modern conception. So long as the 
doctrinal conclusions of the Church as to the person of Christ 
were more valued than the facts of the sacred Biography itself, 
and so long as the work of our Lord overshadowed his life, 
anything approaching to a psychological analysis of his char- 
acter and acts seemed an idle, if not an irreverent procedure. It 
is not too much to affirm that the divinity of our Lord for ages 
overshadowed his humanity, so as to cast it into the shade. But 
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during the latter portion of the eighteenth, and more particularly 
from the beginning of this century,—mainly through the influ- 
ence of Schleiermacher,—the attention of theologians has been 
increasingly turned towards the human life, in its relation to 
the age in which it appeared, and the revolution which it has 
accomplished in the world. And it is only in its humanity, as 
a life exhibiting the signs of growth and progress, that a histo- 
rical or biographic study is possible. Within the last hundred 
years, innumerable “ Lives of our Lord” have been written by 
friend and by opponent; and it is singular that while in each 
case we must mainly revert to the four original recorders, alike 
for our materials and for the touchstone by which to try any new 
commentary or analysis, such is the hidden wealth of these four 
biographies, that it has been impossible for any one mind, or 
for any single generation, to exhaust their fulness, and, by 
drawing it fully forth, to supersede the need of future commen- 
tary. It is equally evident that the four biographers, being 
contemporaries of our Lord, and addressing a contemporary 
audience (while ignorant of the vexed controversies as to their 
record that would arise in the future), would necessarily take 
much for granted, would leave many gaps in their narrative, un- 
important in themselves, but which would give room for future 
study and reverent conjecture. They present us, it is true, with 
more than a skeleton record, yet they leave much for the tact 
of a wise interpreter in collecting the fragments of their narra- 
tive, and illustrating their significance as a whole. The task of 
those who attempt this work anew is thus to transplant them- 
selves to the apostolic age, and to re-state, in the light of their 
own time, the distinctive features of that “life which is the light 
of men.” The very multiplication of these “lives of our Lord” 
has become an indirect testimony to the grandeur of the Origi- 
nal. Successive historians exhaust the life of an ordinary man, 
and future recensions of it become tedious, repetitive, and bald. 
For example, if we compare the two biographic sketches of the 
greatest Greek of the ancient world, the Socrates of Plato and 
of the Memorabilia, with the manifold attempts to write the Life 
of Christ, the contrast is arresting. Strauss has indeed asserted 
that the picture of Socrates is the clearer of the two; and that 
a comparison of Xenophon and Plato with Matthew and John 
is unfavourable to the latter. Such an assertion is not surpris- 
ing from one who has had the hardihood to affirm, that however 
consistent the testimony for the apostolic origin of the latter 
might be, he could put no faith in it, simply because it bears 
witness to the supernatural. But this much is self-evident,— 
that the world has not welcomed so many lives of Socrates as 
of Christ ; and biographers have not attempted to write them, 
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because, in the former case, they have not found the moral 
uniqueness, the many-sided and mysterious grandeur, which 
has drawn successive interpreters to the latter. And we affirm 
with confidence that the issue of new lives of our Lord will 
never cease. Each future generation will be impelled by an 
inner necessity to travel backwards for itself along the stream of 
history to the fountain-head, carrying thither the burden of its 
perplexities for solution. 

We have a guarantee, in the very nature of the case, that the 
biographers of our Lord would be more faithful to their original 
than the friends of Socrates were. Far from attempting to 
idealize their Master, they were from the first incapable of 
understanding his ideal greatness. Little as they understood 
him, they felt that they were in contact with a character far 
above themselves. Their adoration, though imperfect, would 
restrain them from putting into the lips of their Master what 
he did not really say, or recording what he did not really do. 
Exaggerate his greatness they could not; diminish it they 
dared not. But the fact that Plato, a philosophic thinker of 
equal calibre and greater comprehensiveness, was the recorder 
of the moral teaching of his predecessor (much of which he re- 
jected and superseded),—instead of being, as Strauss asserts, a 
guarantee of impartiality and historical veracity, might easily 
lead the founder of the Academy into exaggerations to which 
the fishermen of Galilee were not exposed. It was of less con- 
sequence to Plato and to Platonism that the dialogues should 
exactly reproduce the oral teaching of Socrates, than it was to 
the disciples (who had no philosophy but that of their Master), 
to draw a photographic portrait of his life. 

We have alluded to the peculiar difficulty we encounter in 
ascending by the light of history to the apostolic age, from the 
dimness of some of the intervening links, from the breaks in the 
continuity of the stream. In addition to this, the very growth 
of theological opinions and creeds, the venerable edifice of sys- 
tematic thought, and the endlessly divergent commentaries of 
churchmen, prevent us from seeing the first age with our own 
eyes as clearly as we would wish ; and if they do not at times 
confuse our vision, they become at least “ something between a 
hindrance and a help.” But we are in reality much nearer the age 
of the apostles and of our Lord than we are to the two subsequent 
centuries, and much nearer (except in actual time) than were 
the critical inquirers of the third and fourth centuries. We can 
understand it better than we understand some of the periods of 
modern history. No age can measure itself. It must be sub- 
jected to the sifting scrutiny of the future before it becomes 
intelligible. And though we have lost some of the links in the 
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process of transmission, the fact that Christianity, thus sifted and 
winnowed, now gives forth a clearer light as to its origin, while 
it holds its ground in the forefront of modern enlightenment, 
is an indirect testimony to the divinity of its birth. Subjected 
to the extreme rigour of critical analysis, the life of Jesus is 
surrounded with a new halo of glory; its significance is en- 
hanced by the strain it has endured, and the assaults it has 
resisted. And our remoteness in time, our distance from the 
apostolic age, enables us to compute the historical triumph of 
Christianity by the silently increasing monument which the 
Ages are building to its Founder. Remote from the apostles, 
we do not breathe the atmosphere of a time when the very 
haze of floating philosophies and vague aspirations, with the 
obscure origin of the new religion, might have hid its divinity 
from us; and while we do not rest the evidence of our faith 
upon a process of critical inquiry, the fact that the efforts of 
destructive criticism have continually failed in tracing Christi- 
anity to a natural source, is an accumulation of testimony the 
other way, and reduces to a minimum the likelihood of any 
future discovery adverse to the faith of Christendom. The con- 
clusion which we reach, independently of historical criticism, is 
not likely to be shaken by a series of puzzles which criticism 
itself is yearly diminishing. 

There are other reasons which lead us to prefer the psycho- 
logical to the critical study of the Gospels. When the merely 
critical instinct is predominant, it usually renders the mind as 
unfit for weighing moral evidence wisely, as the exclusively 
mathematical intellect is incompetent to deal with probable evi- 
dence. It sometimes checks the more sacred instinct of worship, 
and, sharpening one faculty, it blunts another. It may disqualify 
a man for duly appreciating some of the grander facts of history, 
of which the causes are hid, because they have their origin in 
the mystic region of personality. It may diminish reverence 
for what is obscure only because it is deep and fathomless, and 
may conceal the latent glory of those phenomena of human 
history which point upwards to the supernatural. The best 
antidote to this one-sidedness will be found in a devout study 
of the facts of our Lord’s life on earth, in their sequences and 
harmonies, in the relation of the parts to the whole, and of the 
whole to the parts, in their origin, import, and final purpose. 
In these facts, theologians of the most opposite tendency, and 
who have reached very opposite conclusions as to detail, will 
find their common meeting-ground and rallying-point. The 
theory or doctrine of inspiration which they may chance to 
hold is of less consequence than their treatment of the facts 
which the inspired documents authenticate. And the theolog 
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that is by each successive system-builder derived from a fresh, 
patient, and earnest study of these facts, will be at once larger 
and deeper, more exact and more profound, than any that 
tradition can transmit or criticism construct. Theology becomes 
a series of wise inferences from the words and acts, from the 
scope and tendency, of our Lord’s life; not a mere articulated 
skeleton formed by the juxtaposition of texts, but a living 
body of interdependent truths,—in a word, the interpretation of 
fact. But to accomplish this many things are needed: the 
patient skill of an interpreter, “one among a thousand,” who 
can appreciate the divinest elements in human life,—the far 
glance of the religious seer,—freedom from bias and precon- 
ception of what the life ought to be, or to accomplish,—humility 
wedded to insight,—intellectual integrity in alliance with the 
docile spirit that has learned its own ignorance,—and, we must 
add, an appreciation of the world’s need of light, as well as a 
readiness to welcome the supernatural ray. 

A brief glance at some of the efforts to write a harmonious 
narrative of the life of our Lord may suffice to bring out the 
points of resemblance and contrast between them and this latest 
British work. We must confine ourselves to a few, excluding 
the commentaries and dissertations, however excellént. The 
bibliography of the subject is very fully given in the fourth 
edition of Hase’s Life of Jesus. 

In patristic times theologians merely sought to arrange the 
facts of the sacred biography in a harmonious order. Criticism 
was then unknown. The medieval Church-commentary was 
tedious and fantastic, consisting chiefly of catenas from the 
Fathers; while the tendency to write legendary lives of the - 
saints led some to add apocryphal stories to the narrative of 
the four Gospels. Not even at the time of the Reformation was 
the theological mind turned with any freedom to the human 
side of our Lord’s life. It may even be said that the idea of a 
psychological explanation and study of it is foreign to the 
genius of all the Christian centuries till we come down to the 
last hundred years. 

The Great Exemplar of our English bishop, Jeremy Taylor, 
however excellent in design and felicitous here and there 
in detail, is circumlocutory, diffuse, full of irrelevancies, and 
burdened with superfluous learning. It may be doubted whether 
any reader of that treatise ever reached a more enlarged and 
luminous view of our Lord’s life as a whole by means of it. 
It is only just, however, to remember that the great English 
prelate speaks most humbly of his work, as but “an instrument 
and auxiliary to devotion.” He was “weary,” he tells us, 
“and toiled with rowing up and down the sea of controversial 
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questions,” and therefore turned to that “which is wholly 
practical, and which makes us wiser, because it makes us 
better.” 
Shortly after the middle of last century, J. J. Hess of Ziirich 
published an admirable biographic sketch, in which we recognise 
two noteworthy features. The value of the miraculous element 
in the Gospel histories he considers as entirely subservient to 
the moral results to be attained. As a mere display of power, 
apart from these results, it could have no inherent value. Hess 
was also one of the first to signalize the ideal beauty of our 
Lord’s life, and the satisfaction it affords to the purest esthetic ‘ 
sense, as one evidence of its origin. He was a careful, reverent 
compiler, and whenever a miracle can be explained as an 
acceleration of natural phenomena he abstains from supposing 
any other agency at work in the process. 
In 1796, Herder published a treatise on the synoptics, and 
a sequel in the following year on the narrative of St. John. 
He concentrated his attention almost exclusively on the moral 
and spiritual aspects of the divine life, and their influence on 
humanity, striving also to harmonize the different records. 
The miraculous element he thought of little moment, incapable 
either of proof or of disproof by a later age. All the miracles 
that could (in his estimation) be explained by natural causes, “4 
such as the exorcism of evil spirits, the transfiguration, the 
phenomena attendant on the baptism, etc., he thus accounted 
for; others, such as the cure of the sick, the transformation of i 
water into wine, and the resurrection of Lazarus, he explained 4 
as symbolical of the spiritual truth of Christ’s influence over 
the lives of men. It is difficult to understand Herder’s exact 
' | position in reference to this second class of miracles. Possibly 
it was not clear to his own mind. He seems to admit the 
reality of the resurrection, yet he attaches little value to its 
outward form. The spiritual and continuous miracle of moral 
resurrection which it symbolized is to him the main point in 
the narrative. Nevertheless he firmly maintained the divinity 
@Prthe life of Christ. 
Paulus, in his Gospel Commentary and subsequent Life of 
Jesus, further develops the view of Herder, carrying it however 
to a one-sided extreme. A disciple of Spinoza and of Kant, he 
rejected entirely the idea of the miraculous as supernatural. 
He seems to regard it as a later addition to the original record 
of the text, appended by unwise interpreters. The evangelists 
he thinks make no assertion of supernatural power attending 
the works of Jesus; they rather hint that he employed natural 
means to effect his ends. He does not wish to explain away 
the reality of remarkable works (such as cures of the sick, etc.), 
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but only to put these on an intelligible basis. For this purpose 
he endeavours to divest the recorded miracles of a certain 
clothing of opinion which he imagines to have been wrapped 
around them—subsequent accretions to the original fact—for- 
getting that in the narrative of the evangelists these details are 
the very substance of the story. 

He was followed by Schleiermacher, one of the most power- 
ful intellects and one of the noblest men that Germany has 
produced. He held fast by the divine element in the life, but 
denied the violation of natural law in the miracles; and to 
account for these he stretched the idea of the natural to its 
widest limits. He endeavoured to account for Christ’s foresight 
by supposing an organization marvellously susceptible. The 
healing of the sick he explains by the simple forth-putting of 
unique power upon the minds of the diseased, which in turn 
reacted on their organism. Miracles were wrought by the 
supernatural might of one who was above nature, but that 
power effected its end through natural agency. However we 
may dissent from his explanations of the miraculous, we cannot 
forget the reverence and faith of Schleiermacher. He has con- 
tributed perhaps more powerfully than any single mind in 
modern times to direct the current of theology to the person 
of Christ, and to the ethical significance of his work. His 
influence is everywhere traceable in subsequent theological 
literature. 

In the year 1829, Hase offered an important contribution to 
German theology in his Manual. Following Schleiermacher in 
his rational explanation of the miraculous, as far as that is pos- 
sible, and attributing our Lord’s works of healing to the power of 
the will over the body, the raising of the dead to the restoration 
of suspended animation, he nevertheless held that all these works 
were strictly miraculous, “the clear dominion of spirit over 
nature ; no interruption of Nature’s laws, but only a restoration 
of her pristine harmony and order.” Unknown powers, pos- 
sessed alone by Jesus, accelerated natural processes; this sinless 
perfection giving him an unique control over the material,—a 
power of which sin had bereft the race. “In every matter of 
fact,” he says, “which has been handed down as a miracle, it 
belongs to science to search for its natural causes; when these 
cannot be shown with historic truth and certainty, then the 
miracle indicates either the limits of our natural powers and 
natural knowledge, or else those of the age in which the miracle 
is recorded.” He thus defines the fundamental thought of his 
book, “that a divine principle revealed itself in Jesus, but in a 
purely human form.” The reports of our Lord’s words and acts, 
however, he thinks may contain minor inaccuracies, due to the 
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imperfect narration, and the blending of their own opinions by 
the historians. Hase, even more than Neander, represents the via 
media in German theology, midway between a frigid naturalism 
and a blind uncritical supranaturalism. 

Six years later, in 1835, Strauss issued his famous Life of 
Jesus, intended only for the learned; and, after twenty-nine 
years, he has followed it by a New Life of Jesus, designed for 
the populace. The aim of the former treatise, as defined in the 
later, was to show that “ all attempts to conceal or explain away 
the supernatural in the Gospel details were vain, and that con- 
sequently they were not to be claimed as strictly historical.” 
The miraculous element was to be rejected a priori, and in 
addition a number of “ contradictions and inconsistencies” could 
be freely pointed out. But how to account for the origin of the 
Gospel image of Jesus was the special puzzle which Strauss set 
himself to solve. His solution is well known as “the mythical 
theory.” He admitted an original substratum of fact in the 
narratives, but round that nucleus of fact an imaginary series 
of myths had gathered, and the function of the historian was 
to separate or disintegrate the two. The original fact might 
be somewhat as follows :—There existed at the time of Christ’s 
birth a special messianic hope in Palestine. A remarkable Jew 
appeared, and conceived the idea of morally revolutionizing his 
age, in accordance with the prevalent hope that God was about 
to interpose in behalf of the nation in some signal manner. 
His early popularity led some of his followers enthusiastically 
to call him the Messiah. He received the homage reluctantly 
at first, but afterwards willingly. Coming into collision with 
the traditional Jewish party, he, without difficulty, foresaw his 
own death, past instances of the prophet’s fate perhaps suggesting 
it. After his death, his disciples, mourning his lot, began most 
naturally to idealize their departed master. They found in the 
books of the Old Testament words which they twisted into 
messianic predictions of what had actually happened. They 
believed that their late teacher was not really dead ; and by their 
excited imaginations spectral visions of his presence were easily 
mistaken for the reality. They proceeded, under the delusion 
of his continued existence, to magnify the events of his previous 
life, freely to idealize them, and to attribute to him the highest 
conceivable greatness. Thus Strauss finds in the four Gospels, 
instead of the history of the real Christ, a later idealized concep- 
tion of him, “a legendary deposit of contemporaneous messianic 
ideas, the latter, perhaps, partially modified by his peculiar 
individuality, his teaching, and his fate.” 

The fundamental assumption which runs through Strauss’s 
work is the impossibility of any history of a being other than 
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one “entirely and clearly human. A personage half human and 
half divine may figure in poetry, but never in fact.” Miracles 
are absolutely and inherently impossible. Miracle he repeatedly 
defines as “that heterogeneous element in life that resists all 
historical treatment.” He refuses to believe in its real occur- 
rence on any conceivable evidence whatever. To hear testimony 
from an eye-witness “would do no good; we should tell him 
downright that he was trifling, that he must have dreamt it, 
if we did not lose our opinion of his honesty, and accuse him 
of absolute falsehood.” As to the evangelical miracles, “ not 
one has been recorded by an eye-witness, but, on the contrary, 
by those who were disposed to do anything rather than try 
their tradition by a critical test.” He therefore proceeded to 
apply the same principle of explanation to the Gospel miracles 
which had been applied so successfully by Welcker and others 
to explain the growth of Greek legends and Oriental fables. 
They were a series of later myths, which the reverence of an 
after age had created, and by which it had surrounded a re- 
markable man with a halo of posthumous glory! And these 
myths had been, by the same process, historically displaced, 
and thrust, like a fault in geologic strata, backwards in time. 
The Christian myths were “not, in their original form, the 
conscious and intentional invention of an individual, but a pro- 
duction of the common consciousness of a people or religious 
circle.” The term “myth” Strauss would limit “exclusively 
to those original unconscious formations which arose as by 
necessity.” 

But gradually other stories palpably unreal were invented. 
In the narratives of the fourth Gospel, in particular, he has the 
hardihood to assert that we meet with much that is conscious 
and deliberate invention,—mere fraud, in short. In his later 
work, Strauss acknowledges that, “mainly in consequence of 
Baur’s hints, he allows more room than before to the hypothe- 
sis of conscious and intentional fiction.” Retaining only the 
fundamental ideas of his former work, the principal if not the 
sole consideration is to decide what the gospel history is net. 
The negation consists in this, “that in the person and acts of 
Jesus no supernaturalism shall be suffered to remain: for no 
single Gospel, nor all the Gospels, can make us debase our 
reason to the point of believing miracles.” The affirmative 
counterpart to this negation is twofold—lst, The determina- 
tion of the real history of Jesus; and, 2dly, The explanation 
of the way in which the unhistorical parts of the narrative 
arose. 

We need not follow Strauss minutely in a counter-analysis of 
his “peculiar apparatus for causing miracles to evaporate in 
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myths.” Itis of more importance to show how he has failed as a 
historical student of the era which witnessed the rise of Christi- 
anity. A deeper analysis of the state of Palestine at the time of 
the advent will prove the impossibility of the growth of a series 
of myths in the apostolic age. The very chaos of that time, the 
heterogeneous character of the Jewish sects, the perplexed state 
of political relationships, the variety of forces at work in society, 
the absence of simple spontaneous movements and social im- 
pulses—in short, the general alertness and multitudinousness 
of the time—was fatal to the growth of such a series of legends 
as those which Strauss has indicated. The age of the apostles was 
more critical and reflective than spontaneous and impulsive. 
There was doubt and hesitation, as well as expectancy, in the gene- 
ral mind. Enthusiastic idolatry of men was rare, hero-worship 
almost unknown. But it is only in the infancy of a nation that the 
mythical instinct has any range or field of operation—only in the 
twilight of national culture that fiction is mistaken for fact ; 
while it is to the deification of the powers of nature (as in the poly- 
theistic tendency) rather than to the deification of a man that 
the mythical instinct turns. But long prior to the advent, the 
Jewish mind had reached a high-water mark of intellectual 
vigour. Palestine had been divided for generations into oppo- 
site philosophical schools, led by astute and learned rabbis: and 
during the lifetime of our Lord a hot controversy raged between 
the pure theism of the Pharisees and the materialism of a sect 
which boldly denied the supernatural. If the existence of the 
sect of the Sadducees, and our Lord’s frequent collisions with 
its leaders, be admitted, it is easy to see how eagerly they would 
have seized upon any alleged miracles that could be denied, and 
exposed them. This sect continued to flourish, and was variously 
modified, after the founding of the apostolic churches. If, then, 
some of the earliest acts of the church-leaders consisted in the 
elaboration of mythical incidents, it is inconceivable that the 
history of the first century should not have preserved some re- 
cord of the collision of the disciples with the rationalistic sects 
of Palestine. The recorded “acts of the apostles” make it clear 
that no such collision took place; and the apostolic epistles 
give no hint of controversies within the churches, or around 
them, as to the reality of our Lord’s miracles,—which may be 
deemed a proof that no such controversies existed—while the 
historical evidence we possess as to the moral character of the 
apostles, excluding on the threshold the supposition of conscious 
fraud, equally forbids the idea of credulity, and acquiescence in 
imposture. Further, the imagination of the apostles could 
scarcely have created the facts, when one of these which they 
record is their own incompetence to comprehend their Master’s 
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character, and the wonderfully delicate, but far-piercing rebukes 
they received for their repeated obtuseness of soul: truly a 
highly elaborate myth for a company of fishermen to concoct! 
In the Gospel narratives we are indeed in wonder-land ; but it 
would be the ne plus ultra of marvels to imagine the disciples 
to have invented this fact, implying a dexterous artificial fraud 
and a wholly modern ingenuity the better to secure their credit. 
Besides recording without scruple these facts against themselves, 
some of them shortly afterwards sealed their testimony by their 
death. Men do not willingly die for the honour of legends. 
They must therefore have believed them to be facts ; and if they 
could not easily be impostors, they must either have been true 
witness-bearers or the dupes of fallacious evidence. Let us there- 
fore examine those documents received as authentic by almost 
all critics,—the epistles of St. Paul to Rome and Corinth, and his 
first epistle to Thessalonica. These letters are based upon the 
facts of Christ’s life. They imply that they were recent and 
well known; and we ask if a legend could grow in twenty 
years into such dimensions? Could a series of elaborate 
and unparalleled myths spring suddenly into life, and sway 
a whole community, within the space of two decades, espe- 
cially when we remember how slowly great movements grew 
in that age, compared with the swift current of our modern 
times ? 

Still further, while the creation of myths is thus negatived by 
the character of the first Christian age, the unopposed reception 
of fabulous stories in the second or third age, in reference to an 
event so momentous, is equally inconceivable. There were hun- 
dreds and thousands of contemporary Jews who could have 
silenced the testimony of a few apostles, if it had been possible to 
contradict or to expose it; while there were many cultivated 
Greek and Roman minds, not predisposed in favour of Jewish 
tradition or Oriental legend generally, who, during the lifetime 
of the apostles, gave in their adherence to the Christian faith. 
The conquest of their minds by a series of Hebrew myths is a 
fact which Strauss does not attempt to explain. Nor does he 
inform us how, if this be the natural genesis of the Christian 
faith, it has arisen but once, in one age, and amongst one people. 
The formation of such myths should have proceeded equally 
from several centres, and thus the uniqueness of the Christian 
faith is unexplained by the mythical theory. Strauss has told 
us that he will admit the uniqueness of Jesus only “ when other 
instances of the same unique perfection shall be clearly proved 
from history ;”—-an utterly unwarrantable dictum. But we 
may validly reply that we will believe in the possibility of a 
mythic origin of the Gospel narratives when other instances of 
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the same unique perfection shall have been proved to spring 
from legend, or even if we could discover one parallel instance 
of such a growth from such a nucleus. 

In the positive part of his work, Strauss endeavours, as he had 
done in his earlier treatise, “ to point out what might have formed 
the historical kernel.” By the most reckless and haphazard 
guesses he tries to remove the first deposits of the unhistorical, 
and to show how layer after layer may have risen above each 
other. But we are left in the end to gather up the fragments of 
an imaginary Straussian Christ. The contrast between such indi- 
vidual conjecture and the ascertained results of modern science 
(with which it invites comparison) is even startling. Guesses 
are not tolerated in the scientific world, though a modest con- 
jectural hypothesis may lead the way to the discovery of un- 
known laws. But while the temple of science is slowly reared 
by pupils who build humbly on foundations laid by their 
teachers, literary critics do not scruple to begin their labours by 
an attempt to abolish the work of their predecessors. 

The admirable work of Neander on the life of Christ was 
mainly a reply to Strauss. But its controversial portion is not 
so valuable as its positive contribution to a true estimate of the 
life. It is so well known that it need scarcely be referred to; 
and amongst all subsequent “ Lives” it still holds a place of 
honour. Defective on many points, and unmethodical in others, 
the manifold wisdom of the book, its large suggestiveness and 
rich detail, are unrivalled; while its innate truthfulness has 
called forth a tribute even from Strauss. Neander explains 
miracles by referring them to “laws of Nature as yet undis- 
covered,” a fertile hint, which has been largely developed since, 
but which may be delusive if the new processes are put in the 
same category of “law” with the old. 

Baur, Weisse, Ewald, Olshausen, Tholuck, Harless, Lange, 
Stier, and Ebrard, amongst German theologians, have since 
treated the life of Jesus with varying talent and success. 
Ewald is learned, profound, intense; Lange, rich in devotion, 
felicitous in fancies, but attenuated in his moral insight, is oc- 
casionally so fantastic that some of his thoughts depend for 
their beauty on the mere form of the words. There is a good 
deal of the mirage in his work. Stier is rich in exegetical 
suggestion, more imaginative than discriminative, prolix at 
times, and, though with occasional narrowness, has written an 
earnest and loving treatise on our Lord’s life and works. 
Ebrard’s is one of the most condensed and learned treatises on 
the subject. He considers the Gospel history first according 
to its form, and next according to its contents, his primary aim 
not being polemical, and being convinced that the statement of 
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what he regarded as the true facts of the case is the best way 
to reply to objections. His tone is occasionally imperious and 
pragmatical, and there is a slight admixture of vanity in his 
work ; all others having, in his opinion, failed to do that which 
he has succeeded in doing. 

The work of M. Renan, which startled Europe in 1863, is a 
well-known book. Within a year it is said to have called fortha 
hundred replies. It is the natural sequel in the province of 
French religious criticism to the dominant Philosophie Positive. 
In the years 1860-61 M. Renan had charge of the French 
scientific mission to Pheenicia; and he tells us that, while 
traversing the country in all directions, “the history which at 
a distance seemed to float in the clouds of an ideal world, took 
a form, a solidity, which astonished me. The striking agree- 
ment of the New Testament text with the places, the marvel- 
lous harmony of the Gospel ideal with the country which 
served it as a framework, were like a revelation. I had before 
me a fifth Gospel, torn, but still legible.” But as his philosophy 
abjured the supernatural, he had to construct a new life of Jesus 
by eliminating the miraculous element ; and, given the problem, 
how to find a natural explanation of the origin of Christianity ‘ 
by reducing its alleged marvels within the limits of natural 
causation, or denying the more unmanageable ones as fictions, 
the ingenuity of M. Renan is great, though tainted by reckless- 
ness, and the “easy” morality which winks at minor faults. It 
is not difficult to see that a system which starts by denying 
the personality of God cannot end by admitting the divine 
personality of Jesus. It is a slight concession, that M. Renan 
admits the apostolic origin of the fourth Gospel, against the 
school of Tiibingen. This Gospel, no less than the others, he 
must critically test by a process of excision; and no single dis- 
course can be received as authentic, because there were “no 
stenographers present to fix those fleeting words.” It is note- 
worthy that, while he addresses himself to the stupendous 
task of reconstructing the history, he is not contented with 
suggesting a few facts as a possible nucleus, but he freely 
enlarges on its probable details. He has assigned himself 
a task almost rivalling the labour of Cuvier, who, from the 
fragment of a fossil bone, reproduced an ancient skeleton ; 
and yet this seems to him one of the simplest processes 
in the world, requiring only modern enlightenment and the 
studied rejection of the miraculous! The result and the 
process together are utterly unscientific. He rejects and ac- 
cepts at pleasure events which have the same _ historical 
vouchers, and for the mutilation of which he supplies us with 
no other crucial test than his own critical fancy. One fact is 
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taken, and another is left. This event is true, but that is 
interpolated, and this is a forgery. No law of selection is 
stated except the a priori dictum that all the supernatural is 
legendary.’ 

Strauss and Renan have both said that the miraculous is 
“that resisting element which defies historical treatment.” 
But to give the investigator license to select, abridge, or erase 
at will, from a series of documents which come down to us with 
the identical witness of past testimony, is to transform history 
into legend, and criticism into romance ; and the “ fifth Gospel” 
which M. Renan “saw,” and has striven to relate, is reduced to 
the level of an apocrypha. It is of little use to tell a historian 
in search of reality that “ nothing to be found in the Gospels is 
strictly authentic,” and yet that they “ are truer than the naked 
truth, because they are truth idealized ;” while the chemical 
test which will dissolve the spurious compound, and precipitate 
the pure truth, is the mere idealistic fancy of a learned and 
ingenious dilettante. 

The chief source to which, according to Renan, we are to 
trace the early development of Jesus, was the influence of 
Nature, and the delightful climate of Galilee. The poetic 
aspiration after a brighter national future, nursed amid the 
valleys of the north, and beside the waters of its lake, imparted 
a soft and delicate tone to the earlier years. That delicious 
pastoral country inspired our Lord with his first ideas of the 
kingdom of God. Renan asserts that all the earlier teaching of 
Jesus was mild and gentle, in conformity with the gentleness 
of the district in which he was reared,—quietly ignoring a 
dozen facts to the contrary! From the “ delicious idyll” of the 
earlier years, we pass by an abrupt transition to the period of 
action, when Jesus “most unwillingly became a thaumaturgist,” 
and the gentle rabbi glided into “the charlatan with a high 
purpose.” The hiatus between these two periods M. Renan 
has not filled up, even on his own theory. He contents himself 
with dogmatically assuming the change, as at the fall of the 
curtain in a drama. Though Jesus commanded his followers, 
“ Let your Yea be yea, and your Nay, nay,” and asserted that he 


1 He has indeed told us of “an excellent touchstone” to be found in “a 
kind of splendour, at once mild and terrible, a divine strength which em- 
phasizes the authentic words, and detaches them from their apocryphal 
context. The real words of Jesus betray themselves spontaneously” (p. 21, 
Eng. Trans.) A more unscientific dictum could scarcely be devised. We 
may well ask whether, if a whole synod of critics were assembled, and urged 
to apply this touchstone independently, two of them would agree in their 
“detachments” of the text, or the reconstruction of its fragments—either in 
their analysis or their synthesis? A scientific touchstone should be precise, 
and not arbitrary or confusing. 
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came himself to “ fulfil the law,” M. Renan can affirm that he 
quietly made a compromise with truth, finessed with his con- 
temporaries, and winked at the innocent enthusiasm of the 
populace, who ascribed unreal miracles to his power. “His 
greatest miracle,” says he, in a delusive epigram,—“ his greatest 
miracle would have been his refusal to perform any.” Yet they 
were “disagreeable to him,” “imposed upon him.” Some he 
only “ thought he performed.” Some were natural cures idealized 
by the populace, in their hunger for marvels ; for example, the 
exquisiteness of his person cast out many devils! All the while 
the Founder of Christianity was utterly unacquainted with the 
processes of Nature, and in a state of exquisite “poetic igno- 
rance” of her laws. 

It is unnecessary to follow M. Renan through the legendary 
details of his own work of fiction. Its caricature of the original, 
its travesty of Christ’s doctrine, its outrageous assumptions and 
utterly reckless manipulations of the story, its errors against 
art, have been admirably dealt with by M. Pressensé ; and the 
rose-water adulation of the exquisite prophet of Galilee has 
been well described by another as “a betrayal of the Lord, but 
not without the kiss.” 

Immediately on the appearance of the Vie de Jésus, M. 
Pressensé wrote a short pamphlet in reply, entitled Zhe Critical 
School and Jesus Christ. Few fragments of controversial litera- 
ture are superior to this small book. He has since then com- 
piled a larger treatise, entitled Jesus Christ, his Works, Life, 
and Times, which covers the whole field discussed by Strauss 
and Renan. He briefly announces his aim to be to “ dis- 
sipate some of the misconceptions by which the God-man 
is veiled from the eyes of my contemporaries.” In an orderly 
manner, dealing first with those questions of philosophy and 
history “which hold the approaches to the subject,” he vindi- 
cates the supernatural on speculative grounds, and seeks to 
prove the originality of the Christian faith by comparing it 
with the decaying religions of the East, and those Oriental and 
Western philosophies amidst which it came as a new birth. 
Pressensé has ably shown that Christianity was not “a product 
of the various elements in the ancient world, the confluence of 
its streams,” though the resemblances between them prove that 
the new religion was “ made for humanity, to answer its inmost 
needs.” He has brought varied learning to the more delicate 
task of literary criticism, to which he next advances, dealing 
with the documents in which the records of Christianity have 
come down to us, to establish their place and value; and he 
concludes by unfolding the actual life of our Lord in its 
chronological sequences. In the latter part of his treatise we 
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find a marked similarity of aim to Dr. Hanna’s work. In Pres- 
sensé we find the French faculty of clear comprehensiveness. 
He traverses a wide area, and condenses the results of his 
survey in a few weighty paragraphs. His sentences shine like 
cut crystal; but they lack the calmer depth of German thought, 
and the warm glow of reverent enthusiasm, which pervades the 
Scotch divine. Clear, subtle, and eager, he has the character- 
istic fire of the best French writers on morals; but the medi- 
tative depth and the poetic sight of the British mind is on the 
whole more valuable in one who would attempt the great task 
of writing the Life of the Son of Man. 

But the leading characteristics of Dr. Hanna’s work will be 
more fully seen by comparing it with recent efforts in our own 
literature. We have alluded to Dr. Young’s Christ of History, 
a volume of pre-eminent power. It stands somewhat in the 
same relation to Ullmann’s treatise on the Sinlessness of Jesus, 
as these volumes of Dr. Hanna to such a work as the Life by 
Lange. It is full of genuine English sense and sagacious philo- 
sophy, and is pervaded by a high tone of reverence. Ullmann 
may deal in a more philosophical manner with his special 
department of evidence, but for comprehensive wisdom in inter- 
preting the phenomena of our Lord’s life, and drawing the 
legitimate inferences from them, we know no volume equal to 
Dr. Young’s,—though Dr. Bushnell has also ably discussed the 
same question in a more condensed form, in one chapter of his 
treatise on Nature and the Supernatural. 

In the Bampton Lectures for 1859, we find the Bishop of 
Gloucester endeavouring “to illustrate the connexion of the 
events in our Lord’s life, and their probable order and succes- 
sion.” These lectures of Dr. Ellicott’s are pervaded by a lofty 
tone of pious emotion; but they are diffuse, rhetorical, and of 
slight apologetic value. The notes are better than the text. 
The aim of the Bampton lecturer was similar to Dr. Hanna’s— 
“to arrange, comment upon, and illustrate the principal events in 
our Redeemer’s earthly history ; to show their coherence, their 
connexion, order, and significance.” But we miss in this treatise 
those clear and luminous outlines which Pressensé gives us, and 
those glances into the inmost secrets of the divine life,—that 
insight joined to catholicity which pervades the volumes before 
us. Dr. Ellicott is intense, poetic, reverential. He trembles 
with emotion in all that he writes. But his thought is too 
fluent. It loses precision in a deceptive rhetorical glow. 

The Rev. Samuel Andrews has compiled a useful manual on 
the life of our Lord, dealing chiefly with its chronological 
aspects, in which he mainly follows Tischendorf’s Synopsis 
Evangelica. His introductory essays on the dates of our Lord’s 
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birth, baptism, and death are valuable. The book is learned 
and accurate, but it presents a bare outline, useful mainly for 
reference. 

The late Dr. Kitto has left a volume of “illustrations” of the 
life, which bears a certain resemblance in its aim to Dr. Hanna’s. 
It contains picturesque and vivid descriptions of the chief events 
of our Lord’s ministry. His relation to contemporary Jewish 
life and the society of Palestine, the state of opinion in reference 
to him, its fluctuations, and the results of his life-work, are 
drawn with rare felicity. Kitto is a photographic archeologist, 
who vivifies his descriptions of place and of manners with an 
almost Oriental wealth and profusion of detail. 

We notice another English work, not so much for its intrinsic 
merit as for its partial anticipation of the order and plan which 
Dr. Hanna has followed. It is a series of seven volumes, by the 
Rev. Isaac Williams, Fellow of Trinity, Oxford, written in com- 
parative ignorance of the questions of modern criticism, and 
even with a fear lest “his own inquiries should degenerate into 
a merely critical or scholastic dissertation ;” but in which the 
devout author ranges over the periods of our Lord’s life with 
the view of introducing into his work “something of the depth 
and devotional thought of ancient interpretation.” It is a work 
based largely on the ancient catenas, especially on the awrea 
catena of Aquinas. But it is curious to note that the author 
began with the last day of the passion (issuing a tentative 
volume), and proceeded thence to the rest of the life, as Dr. 
Hanna has done. The titles of his volumes are, The Nativity, 
The Ministry, (2 vols.), The Holy Week, The Passion, The 
Resurrection. 

In the remarkable anonymous work titled Lecce Homo we have 
one of the ablest and most reverent attempts to estimate the 
meaning of our Lord’s life, and his influence in the world. Butas 
it is rather a treatise on Christian Ethics than a biographic study 
of the sacred character, we abstain from further reference to it. 

Adequately to write the Life of our Lord, so as to bring out the 
wealth which lies half concealed and half revealed in the record of 
the evangelists, the biographer would require to possess such a 
combination of separate excellences that we can never expect to 
find the task executed to perfection. Ifit be true, as some one has 
said, that “it would require a second Christ to comprehend the 
first,” it would no less require a divine biographer adequately 
to record a divine life. Knowledge of the philosophy of human 
nature, poetic insight into the physical universe and into human 
life, a wide knowledge of men, of the course of history, and of 
the forces that swayed the world prior to the Christian era, 
familiarity with antiquarian lore, a topographical knowledge of 
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Palestine, the power of keen analysis and of large construc- 

tiveness, with personal reverence and devoutness of heart, are 

all prerequisites to the task. These are not combined in any 

single individual. It is therefore vain to look for a realized 

ideal in biography that shall surpass the story of the four 

evangelists. ; 
The latest complete effort to reproduce the scenes of that ; 

distant age, and to reset them in the framework of the nineteenth 

century, now lies before us. And while most of the “Lives” ‘4 

written recently excel this of Dr. Hanna in some one respect, 

it may be doubted if any of them presents such a combination ’ 

of excellences. The historical, analytical, literary, topographical, 

and devotional features of these six volumes are less remarkable 

in themselves than in their union, and throughout the whole 

work there breathes an admirable humility. There is no 

parade of learning, no distracting foot-notes, no allusions for the 

erudite alone. It is an unencumbered, unartificial work. We 

are presented with the products and not with the processes of 

reasoning ; with the results of scholarship without the display 

of the critical knowledge on which they are based. Dr. Hanna 

takes, as we have said, all the facts supplied by the four evan- 

gelists, and believing that each has its own significance, weaves 

the whole into a connected thread of narrative. Many surface 

discrepancies are thus harmonized, and the consecutiveness of : 

the life, with its silently increasing purpose, is disclosed with a 

singular freshness. In addition, unsuspected harmonies reveal 

themselves, and evidence to which the harmonist who starts 

with the idea that the record is full of flaws which require the 

correction of modern criticism is blind, becomes apparent. It is 

true that Dr. Hanna relies less on critical analysis in his ex- 

positions than on that loving insight which sees into the heart 

of questions when verbal exegesis stands still at the door. He 

deals much more fully with the events themselves than with 

the records or channel by which they come down to us. His 

pre-eminent aim is to ascertain the inner character of the agents 

in the scenes, and especially of the central Character in the 

narrative. ; 
Varied psychological insight reveals itself in all his analyses of 

character, especially in the account given of St. Peter, St. John, 

and St.Thomas. From incidental phases of thought and feeling 

a large significance is developed. The character of the betrayer, 

and the motives which led Judas to the commission of the crime 

with which his name is associated ; the “inner workings of con- 

science and of humanity” in Pilate; the differences between St. 

Peter and St. John; the explanation of the denial by the former, 

and of the meaning of the look which led to his repentance ; 
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the conflicting elements in the soul of St. Thomas, are all ad- 
mirably rendered. The dramatic portraiture is vivid, yet most 
delicate: photographic, as we have said, in the sharpness of the 
outlines, yet with coloured light and shade preserved, and with 
many of the phases of individuality suggested rather than por- 
trayed ; while the recital of the events of our Lord’s life, so un- 
controversial and undogmatic, so reverent and careful, leads at 
every stage to the adoration of faith. The classic grace with 
which the style of these volumes flows on may prevent many 
from perceiving the real depth of the stream, how clear the 
waters are, and how the heavens are reflected in them. The 
pervading tone is that of reverential thoughtfulness and repose. 
We think that Dr. Hanna’s descriptions of place excel those of 
any other writer, with the exception of Dean Stanley, in a quiet 
picturesqueness, in the subdued light of local colouring with 
which he has invested the localities he describes. By a few vivid 
touches he carries us into the very heart of the scene. We 
have the advantage of the writer’s personal visit to the localities, 
—a fact never obtruded, but which gives a steady background 
of reality and of vividness to all his descriptions. We have no 
highly-coloured figure-painting, but an exquisite felicity, a 
directness and pictorial precision which leave little to be de- 
sired. 

In their descriptions of Nature, and its possible influence on 
our Lord, the difference between Renan and Dr. Hanna is note- 
worthy. According to the former, “the aspect of Nature” was 
“the whole education of Jesus.” The soft beauty of Galilean 
lakes and meads, woods and hills, created a correspondingly soft 
beauty in the soul of the tender prophet of Nazareth ; and thus 
the whole history of his earlier years is “ one delightful pasto- 
ral.” To the deeper insight of our author, Nature’s influence 
over Christ was only inspiring and suggestive. It supplied 
illustrations of the laws of his kingdom for the disciples, and 
the framework of parables for the people. Dr. Hanna does not 
presume to indicate the thoughts which the thirty years’ resi- 
dence in Nazareth may have quickened, but the place, “so 
retired, so rich in natural beauty, with glimpses of the wide 
world around for the morning or evening hours,” where he had 


“ watched how the lilies grew, and saw how their Creator clothed 
them, had noticed how the smallest of seeds grew into the tallest of 
herbs ; where outside the house he had seen two women grinding at 
one mill, inside, a woman hiding the leaven in the dough; where in 
the marketplace he had seen the five sparrows sold for two farthings ; 
where the sheep-walks of the hills and the vineyards of the valleys 
had taught him what were the offices of the good shepherd and of the 
careful vine-dresser—all those observations of thirty years were trea- 
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sured up, to be drawn upon in due time, and turned into the lessons 
by which the world was to be taught wisdom.” 

It is instructive to note the difference between these two tra- 
vellers, who have both gone over the same ground, and traced the 
footsteps of Jesus so far as they can be now identified, the one 
with a faith in the supernatural, and the other without it,— 
both accurate observers and exquisite narrators. The difference 
between their interpretations is wide enough, but are we wrong 
in ascribing the failure of the latter to his prepossession against 
the supernatural, so that “his eye saw only what it brought 
with it the power of seeing” ? 

As a specimen of picturesque beauty in Dr. Hanna’s narra- 
tive, we may select the description of the source of the Jordan 
at Cesarea-Philippi (Galilean Ministry, p. 317); and for in- 
stances in which the visit of the author to the places he has 
described has enabled him almost to photograph the scene, we 
may refer to his account of Jacob’s Well, of the road from 
Bethany to Jerusalem past the hamlet of Bethphage, of the 
shores of the Lake of Tiberias, and his identification of Wady 
Fik as the ancient Gadara. 

But the description of Nature is subordinated to a recital of 
the main incidents of the Life, and these incidents are again 
subservient to the development of character. The outward in- 
variably yields to the inward, the physical to the moral and 
spiritual. Every other interest revolves around the Sacred 
Biography itself. The figures of the disciples move around 
their Master, and serve as a background of contrast to him ; 
while all the minor characters, Jewish, Greek, Roman, Syro-phee- 
nician, are sketched by a delicate pencil and with singular tact. 
So that from a perusal of these volumes we believe that the 
sympathetic reader will carry away a more distinct image of the 
character and life of Christ, and his relation to his contempo- 
raries, than he can gain from the more brilliant page of Pres- 
sensé¢, or the more elaborate discussions of Neander. 

In the evangelical narratives there are frequent breaks in the 
continuity of the story, to fill up which by wise inference and 
not by rash conjecture is one end of historical study. These 
gaps are due not merely to the silence of the narrators, and the 
consequent want of connecting links, but to our ignorance of 
the motives which led to this or that course of action, and of 
the feelings with which our Lord’s acts were accompanied. 
Much of what we may call the outward drapery of the scenes 
of the ministry is altogether omitted by the evangelists ; and 
this, when supplied by a discreet interpreter, sheds peculiar 
light upon the incidents themselves. Or again, when several 
possible explanations of an event may be given, it is the part 
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of the interpreter to choose the most likely, and, by a wise 
selection, it is singular how much light may be cast upon 
the narrative, while all trace of a hiatus between the events 
disappears. By thus clothing a scene with its unrecorded moral 
drapery, much apparent harshness and arbitrariness vanish. 
For example, in the case of our Lord’s cursing the barren fig- 
tree, when we see that he was “enacting a parable,” selecting 
a type of moral barrenness, and shadowing forth its doom, the 
very act of destruction becomes morally beautiful. We may 
instance a few of these suggestions which occur in Dr. Hanna’s 
volumes. The explanation of the sigh which escaped from our 
Lord’s lips before he cured the deaf and dumb man at Beth- 
saida (Galilean Ministry, pp. 307-8); the explanation of the 
vernacular Aramaic word “ Ephphatha,” then used in the district 
of Decapolis, or the use of the Hebrew phrase “ Talitha-cumi” 
to the dead maiden in Jairus’s Hebrew-speaking household ; 
the reasons suggested for our Lord’s visiting at a particular 
time the northern district of Casarea-Philippi, where he was 
“surrounded by the emblems of various faiths and worships ;” 
or the analysis of the motives which led the Greeks in Jeru- 
salem to wish to see Jesus,—the act of cleansing the Temple 
having impressed them (Passion Week, p. 144); or the reasons 
why Galilee was selected as “ the chosen trysting-place” for the 
appearances of the risen Lord with his disciples (Forty Days, 
pp. 109-11). In reference to all the manifold breaks in the 
narrative we may say what Dr. Hanna says of one set of them, 
“‘ We cannot doubt that if all the minor and connecting links were in 
our hands, we should be able to explain what now seems to be obscure, 
to harmonize what now seems to be conflicting. But in the absence 
of such knowledge we must be content to take what each writer tells 
us, and regard it as the broken fragment of a whole, all the parts 
of which are not in our hands, so that we can put them connectedly 
together.” —(Forty Days, pp. 25-6.) 


Another advantage of such a study of the Life of Jesus as 
this, is its unfolding of the exquisite seguences both in the acts 
and teaching of our Lord, and in the progressive testimony of 
others to his claim, those singular “ties of thought” and of 
incident, to which Dr. Hanna so often refers, the orderliness of 
the development of his plan, and the harmonious evolution of 
his whole work towards the world. The very key to the inter- 
pretation of one scene is often to be found in its sequence or 
connexion with another. The continuity of the story is mar- 
vellous, and when a blank occurs which cannot be filled up, a 
reason for the hiatus can usually be found. Incident leads on 
to incident, disclosure to disclosure. Testimony is added to 
testimony. Christ himself teaches only as the disciples are 
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able to receive his teaching. Enigmatic gleams of truth are 
dropped, which become intelligible only in the light of the 
sequel. This characteristic is one in which the life of Jesus 
differs from all other lives. There was no immaturity of plan 
or act, and no tardy development: nothing came too soon, 
nothing too late. The life advanced “without haste, yet with- 
out rest.” Thus forming a grand and growing unity, it sug- 
gests, in its very uniqueness, that its subject himself “saw the 
end from the beginning.” We can even see that to change its 
order would be to mutilate its parts, to reverse its sequences 
would be to mar its perfection. 

In connexion with that inexhaustible fulness which Dr. 
Hanna most happily and sometimes unconsciously signalizes in 
our Lord, his lectures are eminently suggestive of new phases and 
unexhausted processes of thought. They raise a multitude of 
open questions at which they merely hint, and the curtain falls 
upon them, leaving them unsolved. Hence their catholicity. 
They proclaim one great Faith throughout, but they refuse to 
dogmatize upon details. It is difficult for a man with strong 
convictions which he holds firmly to be catholic towards those 
who differ from him; while it is easy for one who sits apart 
holding no form of creed to be blandly tolerant of all. But 
when we find catholicity in alliance with a strong faith, the 
union is as admirable as it is rare. 

The most distinctive feature of these volumes remains to be 
noticed. It is the frequency with which the soundings of moral 
evidence are taken in the simplest manner. The author is not 
writing a formal apologia, but he has indirectly written one. 

Thus in one of the earliest chapters, on the Nativity, our at- 
tention is turned to that “strange timing of events that then 
took place.” Dr. Hanna shrinks from the attempt to penetrate 
within the veil which hides from us the secret things of God ; 
but he finds it possible to detect “some natural and obvious 
benefits which have attended the coming of the Saviour at the 
particular period when it happened.” It has enhanced the 
number and force of the evidences for his mission. For had 
Christ appeared at an earlier age, there would have been no 
room or scope for prophecy; and the record of his miracles 
coming down to us from a time when contemporary history was 
in the main legendary, would have been more open to question 
than it can possibly be when it proceeds from a literary age, 
and reaches us “through the same channel, and with the same 
vouchers for its authenticity, as a large portion of ancient his- 
tory.” Further, the world seems to have been left for a long 
time to itself, “to make full proof of its capabilities and pos- 
sibilities.” Some of the highest forms of civilisation had 
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already appeared; and the culture of Greek philosophy and 
art had failed to elevate human nature morally. History 
anterior to the advent seems to prove that, while human nature 
may variously elevate itself by efforts proceeding from within, 
and on its own plane, it cannot thus rectify its disorder and 
reach its ideal. Between the political condition of Palestine at 
the exact period of our Saviour’s birth and the work which our 
Lord had to accomplish in the world, Dr. Hanna finds another 
pre-established harmony :— 


‘“‘ Had Jesus Christ appeared one half-century earlier, or one half- 
century later than he did; had he appeared when the Jewish autho- 
rities had unchecked power, how quickly, how secretly had their 
malice discharged itself upon his head! No cross had been raised on 
Calvary. Had he come a few years later, when the Jews were 
stripped even of that measure of power they for a short season enjoyed, 
would the Roman authorities, then the only ones in the land, of their 
own motion have condemned and crucified him ?”—(Earlier Years, 
p. 33.) 


Again, in comparing the four Gospels with the apocryphal nar- 
ratives, we are arrested by the immense chasm between the two. 
“ Men who wished to honour Christ in all they said about him ;” 
men “ better taught, many of them, than the apostles,” men who 


“ had the full delineation of the manhood of Jesus before them, could 
not attempt a fancy sketch of his childhood without not only violating 
our sense of propriety, by attributing to him the most puerile and un- 
meaning displays of divine power, but shocking our moral sense, and 
falsifying the very picture they had before their eyes, by attributing 
to him acts of vengeance.” —(Earlier Years, p. 120.) 


The harmony between the life of childhood and youth at 
Nazareth and the period of public labour, is found to yield 
another testimony to the miraculous in Christ’s life :— 


“ His self-recognition as the Son of God in Jerusalem, when twelve 
years of age, his declaration of it to his mother, his acting on it 
throughout life, his words in the Temple, followed by eighteen years 
of self-denial, and gentle, prompt obedience, his growing consciousness 
of divine lineage, and of the selfishness, worldliness, and hypocrisy he 
detected around him, his divine reticence, his sublime and patient self- 
restraint, his refraining from all interference in public matters and all 
exposure to public notice,” are the natural signs of the development 
of a life sprung not of this world.—(Earlier Years, pp. 134-5.) 


In the call of the first disciples a sign of the supernatural is 
seen at the very opening of the ministry :— 
“Silently, gently, unostentatiously, Christ enters on the task as- 


signed to him. Would any one sitting down to devise a career for 
the Son of God descending upon our earth, to work out the salva- 
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tion of our race, have assigned such an opening to his ministry; and 
yet could anything have been more appropriate to him who came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, than this turning away 
from being ministered to by the angels in the desert, to the render- 
ing of kindly services to John, and Andrew, and Peter, and Philip, 
and Nathanael ?”—(Larlier Years, p. 241.) 


Similarly, the self-denial implied in Christ’s turning from the 
Samaritan villages, where a ready reception was accorded to him, 
and sending his disciples exclusively “ to the house of Israel” 
(Earlier Years, p. 346), is inexplicable on the naturalistic theory 
of his life. 

Dr. Hanna points to the unbroken unity of plan running 
through the course of the public ministry as a further evidence 
of the supernatural, for it indicates “a previous foresight.” He 
whose life was never deflected from its course by any of the 
cross-currents of human affairs must have seen the end from 
the beginning. 

“Tt has not been so with any of those men who have played the 
greatest part on the stage of buman history. Their own confessions, 
the story of their lives, their earlier compared with their later acts, 
tell us how little they knew or thought beforehand of what they finally 
were to be and do. There have been shiftings and changes of place to 
suit the shiftings and changes of circumstances ; surprisals here, disap- 
pointments there; old instruments of action worn out and thrown 
away, new ones invented and employed; the life made up of a motley 
array of many-coloured incidents out of which have come issues never 
dreamt of at the beginning. Had Jesus seen only so far into the 
future as the unaided human eye could carry, how much was there in 
the earlier period of his ministry to have excited false hopes, how much 
in the latter to have produced despondency! But the people came in 
multitudes around him, and you can trace no sign of extravagant ex- 
pectation. The tide of popular favour ebbs away from him, and you 
see no token of his giving up his enterprise in despair ; no wavering of 
purpose, no change of plan, no altering of his course to suit new and 
obviously unforeseen emergencies.”—(Earlier Years, pp. 252-3.) 


The thread of a consistent harmony thus runs through the 
life from beginning to end; and here we meet the counter- 
assertion of M. Renan with a direct and peremptory negative. 
Neander had already admirably replied to the attempt of De 
Wette and Paulus, to prove a change of purpose in our Lord’s 
life; and the remarks of Dr. Hanna, with the criticism of 
Pressensé, are a sufficient reply to Renan. 

The mysterious moral power which our Lord at times exer- 
cised over men offers fresh evidence of his superhuman origin. 
In the scene at the cleansing of the Temple, whence came that 
singular spell “ over those rough cattle-drivers, and those cold 
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calculators of the money-tables,” that at the bidding of the 
youthful stranger all power of resistance vanished? Andon the 
brow of the cliff at Nazareth, as well as in the garden of Geth- 
semane, whence came that sudden irresistible power over 
bands of men, that yielded they knew not why? No psycho- 
logical analysis will explain these three events without the ele- 
ment of the supernatural. 

Again, the evident ease and sense of power (never paraded) 
with which our Lord wrought his works of healing points in 
the same direction. He gives no explanations, and offers no 
argument to prove that he is the Christ, but simply and natur- 
ally, as one who held the key of Nature’s storehouse, he pro- 
ceeds to work a miracle as we would set about the commonest 
acts of our lives. When the miracle-workers of antiquity (as 
Elijah) are represented as raising the dead, they claim no per- 
sonal power to do so; and it is only “with trouble and with 
pain,” after long delay, and as the delegates of Jehovah, that 
they succeed, showing that they had to rise above themselves in 
the act. Our Lord, on the contrary, acts without any sign of 
rising above his accustomed level. He speaks to the dead, “in the 
style of him who said, Let there be light, and there was light.” 

A still more remarkable characteristic of our Lord’s life re- 
mains to be unfolded, one which leads us to the very root of the 
moral evidence for his divinity. It is the infinite assumptions 
that he makes, which, if unsupported by an inward conscious- 
ness of their reality, would sink him, morally, beneath the 
majority of men. So that we must choose between the horns 
of a dilemma: either he was much more than human, or much 
worse than his calumniators. This is admirably indicated by 
Dr. Hanna. Take the words on the ground of which alone our 
Lord was condemned to die. “ Art thou the Son of God?” was 
the question of the judges, and it was from his reassertion of 
the fact that he was condemned asa blasphemer. But if the 
fact was not true, in the unique sense in which Jesus claimed 
it, and in which his accusers knew that he claimed it, it must 
have been the very height of blasphemy in him. No passing 
delusion could lessen the sin of such a reiterated assertion by 
one of sane mind, were it false. 

“Tf only a man,” says Dr. Hanna, ‘“ Jesus was guilty of an extent, 
an audacity, an effrontery of pretension, which the blindest, wildest, 
and most arrogant enthusiast has never exceeded. The only way in 
which to free his character as a man from the stain of egregious vanity 
and presumption, is to recognise him as the Son of the Highest. J/ 
the divinity that was in him be denied, the humanity no longer stands 
stainless.” —(Last Day, p. 73.) 


To apprehend the full bearing of this remark, we must con- 
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sider it in relation to the successive incidents of the life, and the 
continuity of the claim Christ made. He speaks of his oneness 
with the Father, of an hour coming in which all men, and even 
the dead, should hear his voice and live. “If this were but 
a man speaking of the Creator, and to his fellows, we know not 
which would be worst, the arrogance in the one direction, or the 
presumption and uncharitableness in the other” (Earlier Years, 
p. 375). Again, in pronouncing a doom over the cities of 
Chorazin and Bethsaida, for rejecting himself, he “ antici- 
pates the verdict of eternity” (Galilean Ministry, p. 123). At 
Cesarea-Philippi he minutely and circumstantially predicts the 
details of his own death; and on his last entrance into Jeru- 
salem foretells the destruction of the city, which Josephus 
informs us was to the letter fulfilled. Strauss seems to per- 
ceive the force of this, as he admits (New Life, vol. i. p. 45) 
that “this previous certainty (if real) must have been as super- 
natural as the event itself.” And in accordance with his theory, 
the prediction must be construed as an apostolic after-thought, 
to enhance the mythical glory of the Master. But it is not to 
the fact of Christ’s prevision that we now point, but to the 
claim associated with it; the assumption of the right to judge 
mankind, his certainty of a future empire over the world and 
the realm of the dead; and the conviction is forced upon us, 
that if no supernatural consciousness supported our Lord in 
making these assertions, he sinks at once to the level of an 
inhuman impostor. He denounces terrible woes over the 
Pharisees. Could the greatest of the prophets have ventured 
to speak to them as from the throne of heaven, as one who 
would shortly be seated there? Andif this was a delusion on his 
part, his words not only lose all meaning, but are from first to 
last profane, and might be turned against himself. In the 
house of Simon the Pharisee he quietly makes the assumption 
that to him all debts are owing, and that by himself alone they 
could be forgiven. He arranges the future destinies of his dis- 
ciples, pre-announcing and fixing the time and manner of their 
death. Deity incarnate alone was entitled to use the language, 
“Tf I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee?” He 
washes his disciples’ feet, and thereafter says, “Ye call me 
Master and Lord, and ye say well, for so I am.” 


“* No one ever made pretensions so high, no one ever executed offices 
more humble, no one ever claimed to stand so far above the level of 
our humanity, speaking of himself as the light of the world, having 
rest and peace and life for all at his disposal. No one has made 
himself more thoroughly one with every human being whom he met, or 
was so ready with the services which one man may claim from his 
brother.” —(Passion Week, p. 290.) 
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Again, in the very institution of the Lord’s Supper, Dr. 
Hanna sees a unique testimony to the supernatural in Christ. 
He says it must have been instituted at the time asserted in 
the narrative; for “how could any body of men, without a 
falsehood in their hands which every one could detect, at any 
posterior period commence the celebration ?” 


“* But who would ever have risked his reputation, his prospect of being 
remembered by the ages that were to come, by exhibiting such an 
eager and premature desire to preserve and perpetuate the remem- 
brance of his name, his character, his deeds? They have left it to 
others after them to devise the means of doing so; neither vain enough, 
nor bold enough, nor foolish enough, to be themselves the framers of 
these means. But who is this who, ere he dies, by his own act and 
deed, sets up the memorial institution by which his death is to be 
shown forth? Surely he must be one who knows and feels that he has 
claims to be remembered such as none other ever had? Does not 
Jesus Christ, in the very act of instituting in his own lifetime this 
memorial rite, step at once above the level of ordinary humanity, and 
assert for himself a position towards mankind utterly and absolutely 
unique ?”—(Passion Week, pp. 330-1.) 


Again, as to the Resurrection. “It is by this event,” says 
Dr. Hanna, in common with many others, “ that we desire the 
entire question of the supernaturalism of our religion to be 
decided.” The most remarkable attestation of this fact is to be 
found where we would least expect it, viz., in the state of the 
disciples’ minds before and after the event occurred. No writer 
of fiction, no elaborator of floating myths, would have conjoined 
with the predictions of Christ as to his resurrection, before he 
died, such an entire forgetfulness of these facts on the part of 
the disciples a few days afterwards ; “such an utter prostration 
of all faith and hope as that which the evangelists describe, 
lasting till the most extraordinary means were taken to remove 
them, and yielding slowly even then.” We can easily account 
for the state of the disciples’ minds when their hopes seemed 
shattered by their Master’s death, and the very power of remem- 
bering his words had vanished : but we cannot understand how 
the inventor of a cunningly devised fable, or the credulous 
idolatry of a number of disciples, full of faith and idealism, 
could have conjoined these two almost repugnant facts—facts 
which no man could have foreseen, on a calculation of probabi- 
lities, because they run utterly counter to the ordinary course 
of human action. We need not insist on the fact that Christ 
had “ perilled his own reputation on its occurrence ;” nor do we 
rest so much on the positive testimony borne by multitudes to 
the fact itself. But the puzzle which anti-supernaturalism 
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cannot explain is the moral hiatus between the utter gloom and 
dismay, nay, even the despair, of the apostles at the time of 
their Master’s death, and the sudden kindling of their faith 
(the faith of martyrs), which, within a few days, leapt into flame. 
What link connected these two states of mind in the apostles ? 
Could it have been wholly subjective? There is a gap to be 
filled, a moral chasm to be spanned, and no bridge but that of 
the supernatural reality will span it. This becomes even more 
evident when we consider the origin and education of the 
apostles. They were rude unlettered men, slow of heart to 
believe ; men without the faculty of poetic idealization ; some 
of them with a large infusion of the spirit of honest doubt. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the rustic mind of a peasant is 
usually more amenable to spectral delusions than the soul of the 
imaginative thinker; and these Jewish peasants, the fishermen 
of Galilee, required the strong, clear evidence of fact before 
they would believe that which at first seemed to them too good 
news to be true. Then it might have been possible for one 
disciple to have elaborated the myth of the resurrection, for one 
excited woman to report that she had seen a ghost, and that it 
resembled the dead Master whose loss they all mourned : but a 
mixed multitude of diverse minds, in every variety of circum- 
stances, united their testimony to the fact ; a cloud of witnesses 
declared it with one voice. And such was the force of the 
evidence to them that they willingly sealed it by death, while 
the resurrection became the central fact of apostolical testimony 
and of missionary preaching for years. No link but that of a 
real resurrection, the re-appearance of the historical Christ for 
a season with his disciples, can explain this victorious faith of 
the men, the rapid assent to their doctrine, the planting of 
innumerable churches, and the speedy power of Christianity 
in the world. 

But perhaps the best contribution to this line of evidence 
will be found in Dr. Hanna’s chapter entitled “The Great 
Commission.” In the narrative of one of those manifesta- 
tions of Jesus to his disciples after the resurrection, we read 
that “ he came and spake unto them, saying, All power is given 
unto me in heaven and on earth.” “ How,” asks Dr. Hanna,— 


“ How could a man of woman born, who had lived and died as we do, 
have been regarded as other than the vainest and most arrogant of 
pretenders, who said that all power in heaven and earth was his, had 
there not been something in the whole earthly history of this man 
which corresponded with and bore out such an extraordinary assump- 
tion? The simple fact that there was a man who lived for three-and- 
thirty years in familiar intercourse with his fellow-men, yet, ere he left 
the world, was recognised and worshipped by five hundred of them, as 
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one who was guilty of no presumption in saying, ‘ All power is given unto 
me in heaven and in earth,’ goes far to sustain the belief that he was 
indeed the Son of the Highest. To imagine that a Jew, the son of a 
Galilean carpenter, educated in a village in the rudest part of Judea,— 
that such a man, being a man and nothing more, could have lived so 
long upon the earth without saying or doing anything to belie the 
belief in his divinity, presents a far greater difficulty than does the 
doctrine of the Incarnation.” —(Forty Days, pp. 157-8.) 


The commission to the infant Church followed this claim of 
power—‘“ Go, preach the gospel to every creature :”— 


‘A mission so comprehensive was as novel as it was sublime. 
Familiarity with the idea blunts the edge of our wonder; but at that 
time, when, in a remote Jewish province, Jesus gathered a few hundred 
followers, and sent them forth, assigning them a task not to be accom- 
plished till all nations had been brought to sit under his shadow ; the 
idea of a religion addressed to all, equally adapted to all, and needed 
by all, had never been broached, never been attempted to be realized. 
Prior systems gloried in their exclusiveness; and, both socially and 
religiously, the Jew of the Saviour’s time was one of the most shut in 
and bigoted of his race. His faith and his patriotism were one ; and 
the deeper the patriotism the narrower the faith. And yet itis among 
this people—it is from one brought up in one of its wildest districts, 
it is from one for whom birth, position, education, had done nothing in 
the way of weaning him from the prejudices of his countrymen ; it is 
from him that a religion emanates whose professed object is to gather 
into one the whole human family. The very broaching of a project so 
original, so comprehensive, so sublime, in that age, and in these cir- 
cumstances, stands out as an event unique in the history of our race. 
Had Jesus Christ done nothing more than set this idea for the first 
time afloat, that it was desirable and practicable to frame for the world 
a religious faith and worship which should have nothing of the confine- 
ments of country, or period, or caste, he would have stood by himself, 
and above all others. But he did more than this. He not only 
announced the project, but he devised the instrument by which it was 
to be accomplished. He put that instrument in its complete and per- 
fect form, into the hands of those by whom it was to be employed. 
That instrumentality has never asked for, because it has never needed, 
improvement or change. When Jesus said, ‘Go make disciples of all 
nations,’ he announced, and that in the simplest, least ostentatious 
way, as if there was no novelty in the project, no difficulty in its exe- 
cution, as if it were the most natural thing in the world, that it should 
be taken up, and the surest thing that it should be carried out, the 
most original, the broadest, the sublimest enterprise that ever human 
hands have been called upon to accomplish.”—(Pp. 156-166.) 


Dr. Hanna has not written a book for scholars, yet in his 
volumes there are hints of problems which the most learned 
scholars may very easily miss. To a devout imagination and 
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a mature judgment aspects of truth are sometimes disclosed to 
which mere erudition is often blind. We may mention several 
of these questions underlying the narrative of facts, which are 
hinted at rather than discussed by our author. The significant 
absence of any information as to the mode of ordination of the 
twelve apostles—Christ “having done nothing with his own 
hand to erect or organize the church” (Galilean Ministry, p. 
329); the pretended primacy of St. Peter (pp. 332-6); the ex- 
position of the relations of Church and State, in the analysis of 
the saying, “ Render unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, 
but unto God the things which are God’s (Passion Week, p. 79) ; 
the trial to our Lord in bearing the burden of insoluble problems 
which should hereafter perplex his Church, as, for example, the 
destination of human souls after death (Galilean Ministry, pp. 
124-5); the possible pain arising from the restriction of his 
earthly ministry, and its insignificant results (Passion Week, p. 
147); the “ room for the patriotic sentiment in Jesus, that love 
of country by which every true man is characterized; and, 
mingling with that which was divine and broadly human, puri- 
fied from all imperfection, narrowness, and selfishness, that 
patriotic grief which wept over the overthrow of Jerusalem” 
(Last Day, p. 168). In the answer to the question of the 
Sadducees (Passion Week, p. 90) the root of the system of 
materialism is disclosed; and the relation of a free personal 
being to his creation, with the possible changes which nature 
may undergo in the economy of the future, is alluded to. 
In the classification of the miracles, as wrought upon nature 
and upon man, and the reasons given for “the vast preponder- 
ance of the latter,’ we have a glance into the philosophy of 
the miraculous. To display omnipotence was not Christ’s 
aim, or he could have done so far more strikingly than he did. 
His omnipotence was veiled under the moral import and the 
spiritual end to be reached. A deep question in morals, and 
the relation of the central commandment to the separate pre- 
cepts, are discussed in connexion with the lawyer’s question, 
“ Master, which is the great commandment?” (Passion Week, 
p. 103). We may further notice the reasons assigned for our 
Lord’s delay upon the earth for forty days between the 
resurrection and the ascension, and for the brief mysterious 
glimpses of these days, viz., that both the humanity and divinity 
should be signalized ; the one by his residence so long, and the 
clearly human appearances; the other by their peculiar char- 
acter, brief and fugitive, almost spiritual and spectral. Had the 
old Galilean life been resumed, “ the rising faith in the divinity ” 
of Jesus would have been checked. Had he ascended imme- 
diately from the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, “in the blaze of 
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that new glory around his person, the man Christ Jesus had 
been lost, the humanity swallowed up in the divinity” (Forty 
Days, p. 39). 

The view taken of the nature of our Lord’s resurrection body is 
also noteworthy. Itis represented as undergoing during the forty 
days a gradual transition from the material to a spiritual state, 
“the corruptible being on its way to the incorruptible, the mor- 
tal putting on the clothing of immortality” (Forty Days, p. 53). 
Strauss has affirmed that on this point there is an insuperable 
contradiction in the accounts of the evangelists: one statement 
representing the resurrection body as physical, because able to 
digest food, another representing it as a ghost, because able to 
pass through closed doors. He therefore speaks of the story as 
- a “fantastic imagination.” But the supposition that the body 
which arose from the grave was physical, but that it gradually 
became etherealized, though not new, is so exceedingly sugges- 
tive, that we wonder it is not generally received by the Church. 
We have some analogies which bear it out. The spirit may 
gradually exercise a vast ascendency over the body; and in 
proportion as a man acquires victory over the senses the form 
of his organization is refined. Matter may finally yield to 
spirit, so as to be its elastic and ethereal vehicle, rather than, 
as now, its impediment and drag. Spirit may gradually be 
able to dispense with the aid of matter, and after having been 
educated and enriched by it may stand less and less in need of 
its coarser stimulus. And in the resurrection body of Christ we 
have the type of what the bodies of men may become in a more 
etherealized universe. It is only in keeping with other divine 
laws to which he was subject that the process of transition in 
our Lord’s case shculd have been gradual. 

There are occasional repetitions in the course of these vol- 
umes, arising no doubt from the order in which they appeared. 
We have, for example, the analysis of the character of St. Peter 
given twice over in the same words. Had they been written in 
a consecutive series, beginning with the Nativity, the retrospect 
in the fifth volume on the Last Day of the Passion would not 
have occurred ; nor such regressions as the biographic sketch of 
the Virgin, which is suggested merely by Christ’s address to her 
from the cross. The admirable sermon on “the great invita- 
tion,” introduced into the recital of the Galilean ministry, may be 
justified by the grandeur of the theme, and because it contains 
the very essence of our Lord’s message to the world; but it 
somewhat breaks the continuity of the narrative, and, if treated 
in its evidential character, as testifying to him who could alone 
invite a world to find repose in himself, it would have been 
more homogeneous and complete. The two discourses on the 
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parables of the Virgins and of the Talents, and the description of 
the day of final judgment (in the Passion Week), might have been 
retrenched, especially as some other discourses revealing the 
inner life of our Lord are briefly passed over. The reference to 
the abuse of works of fiction introduced into the lecture on the 
weeping for the daughters of Jerusalem is scarcely relevant. 

While it is true that we find in these volumes some things 
more adapted to the pulpit than the permanent literary page, 
they are a very noteworthy specimen of Scottish Christian 
teaching. It is to be regretted that a philosophical analysis 
and defence of the great data of the Christian faith is seldom 
heard from the modern pulpit. A notion seems to prevail that 
the elementary facts of the gospel of Christ ought to be the 
staple of the teaching there. It was not so always. If we 
consult the specimens which survive even of patristic and 
medizval preaching, or examine the great masters of English 
Platonism in the seventeenth century (to select but two in- 
stances), we shall find that their ideal was widely different. The 
exclusion, or even the subordination, of those fundamental 
themes with which reflective men are strugyling, from the 
place where they should be welcomed and cherished, will 
impoverish, if it does not arrest, the power of the pulpit. 
Believing as we do, with the Spectator, that questions of an 
“apparently refined and scholastic nature lie at the very basis 
of national energy and national morality,” we think that these 
should be freely discussed from the place of direct Christian 
education. 

We would suggest to Dr. Hanna the expediency of follow- 
ing this series of volumes with another, dealing with some of 
the questions which he takes for granted in these. Though 
the series is complete in itself, a supplementary discussion of 
some of the problems which the Tiibingen school has raised 
would form an appropriate introduction. Much remains to be 
done in this direction. We have not as yet an absolutely ac- 
curate history of the results of modern criticism as to the origin 
of the Gospel narratives. 

We should also have relished from the same pen some 
chapters devoted to the still more arduous task of gathering 
together the main elements in the teaching of our Lord, sum- 
marizing its results, and showing the reappearance of its germs 
in the apostolic doctrine of the Epistles. If we proceed beyond 
a mere recital of events to ponder the meaning of the facts 
narrated, we are immediately led into the region of doctrinal 
form. Doctrine is but the explanation of fact. But we think 
that the collection of “ the first flowings” of Christian doctrine 
from the words of its Founder would reveal some curious dis- 
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crepancies between it and the creeds of later ages, some modern 
growths and incrustations, possibly also some losses and depar- 
tures from its first ideal. 

We cannot part with these volumes without a further refer- 
ence to the fundamental feature which distinguishes this Life 
of our Lord from those by Strauss and Renan. The admission 
or rejection of the supernatural determines that fundamental 
feature. Its recognition is the touchstone of success, its rejec- 
tion the badge of failure. From the account we have given of 
the French and German works, it will be seen that they agree 
in pronouncing the supernatural unhistoric. Renan has not 
the hardihood to assert that miracles are impossible, but in the 
name of universal history he says, that “up to this time no 
miracle has ever been proved,” as none has ever occurred in 
presence of men capable of testing its miraculous character. 
Strauss is at once bolder and more rash. In his judgment 
miracle is “that heterogeneous element which makes history 
impossible.” He would admit nothing supernatural, no matter 
how numerous the witnesses or harmonious their attestation. 
Philosophy pronounces the verdict a priori which scientific 
history ratifies a posteriori. Miracle is contingency and law- 
lessness within an orderly world. It implies that God acts against 
his own laws. It amounts to a correction of the universe, and 
consequently involves its imperfection: and as the evangelical 
recorders had no critical tests, their evidence loses all power of 

roof. 

It will be observed that we have here a gigantic petitio prin- 
cipit, a gratuitous assumption utterly inadmissible in philosophy, 
unless supported by the evidence of an intuition. But its ad- 
vocates deny the validity of the intuitions, and found it on an 
induction from historical phenomena. As such it ignores the 
boundaries of human knowledge. It illogically infers a uni- 
versal conclusion from a number of particular instances of 
fixed order in nature (these instances being irrelevant to the 
argument, as they are admitted on both sides). And it may 
be directly negatived by positive testimony to the opposite. We 
therefore turn Strauss’s dictum against his own theory, that 
“there may be things so incredible in themselves that this in- 
credibility would invalidate the evidence of a witness in other 
respects the most credible of men” (by which principle he 
would reject a miracle, however attested). It may be applied 
with the greatest cogency to the assumption that Jesus was 
merely human, notwithstanding any amount of evidence as to 
the origin of the Gospel narratives. This is an assumption so 
incredible, that its incredibility would shake the evidence of 
any witness from the first century that attested it. 
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But we decline to admit the postulate from which both 
Strauss and Renan and all anti-supernaturalists start. They 
first define a miracle in a fashion which travesties the doctrine 
maintained, and then refuse on the ground of their dogmatic 
postulate to admit the relevancy of the only kind of evidence 
that could substantiate that which they reject. Even although 
the occurrence of a miracle were tantamount to the suspension 
of Nature’s laws (which it is not), to be entitled to assert that 
such a violation of Nature was impossible the objector should 
be conversant with the inmost secrets of natural phenomena, 
to be absolutely sure that no new force or set of forces had 
escaped his notice, or was held by the Divine mechanician in 
reserve. In short, if miracles are impossible, man in his ignor- 
ance cannot know the fact. The secret would belong exclu- 
sively to Him who has chosen to reveal the opposite. For a 
creature of limited intellectual vision to deny the possibility of 
miracle is indirectly to arrogate omniscience. M. Renan has 
seen this, and hence has fallen back on historical ground, and 
contents himself with affirming that no miracle has ever been 
critically attested. 

The question of the miraculous thus recedes into a problem 
of speculative philosophy. Miracles are impossible except on 
a theistic theory of the universe. But no theist can validly 
deny their possibility. It remains for historical and moral 
evidence to authenticate the fact. But the first postulate of 
theism, the free-will of God, and the existence of an infinite 
reserve of power in the Divine Nature—power unexhausted in 
the creation and upholding of the universe——supplies us with 
a firm philosophical basis on which the fact may repose. 

Searching for a human analogy to the transcendent power 
which theism thus conceives as ever within and behind the 
veil of Nature, we do not betake ourselves to marvels and ap- 
paritions; for we find the true analogue within the human 
will. If our will is free in any sense, it is a source of power ; 
it can originate new processes. By the forth-putting of our free 
causality we can produce a new series of effects, which, how- 
ever, blend throughout the whole process with the customary 
sequences of Nature. We change the order of Nature by in- 
troducing a new force within its realm. And if God be free, 
if human freedom is but a dim reflection or adumbration of 
his, it is self-evident that he may introduce at will new forces 
within the existing order of things. We can alter no law of 
Nature: we can only discharge a new force from the centre of 
our personality amongst existing laws. And in the miracles 
of Christ we see Nature amenable to a Divine will, as it is 
amenable to the supernatural action of our human wills. The 
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difference is not in the nature of the effects produced, but in 
the rank and power of the Agent producing them. The reign 
of law is unbroken; but Nature is flexible, and bends before a 
new-born power. The novel and seemingly anomalous agent 
blends harmoniously with the existing framework of causation, 
and is itself subject to the sweep of mundane law the moment 
that it is introduced. Its miraculous character lies in its source. 
The new element is not lawless, nor does it come to violate law, 
or dethrone it. The supernatural is but the higher natural. God 
does not readjust his former work ; he supplements it, out of 
the infinite reserve of his nature. Without the rigour of fixed 
law, confusion and anarchy would reign: and without the pre- 
sence of a supernatural will behind the orderly phenomena, the 
universe would be locked up as in the chains of fate ; and inter- 
mediate between the chance of the one system and the rigour 
of the other, between causalism and fatalism, the doctrine of a 
supernatural and living will emerges. 

But we cannot affirm that the presence of God is more real 
in a miraculous event than in a natural process. That would 
be to banish God from the realm of Nature,—to limit him to the 
abnormal and exclude him from the normal. The spiritual and 
supernatural is rather the sowrce of the natural and material. 
The latter is an apocalypse of the former, a revelation of God, 
“the garment we see him by.” And the “signs and wonders” 
of the New Testament were not more truly (though they were as 
truly) the signs of the supernatural, than were the lilies of the 
field, or the fowls of the air, from which our Lord deduced the 
doctrine of a universal Providence. What we see in the phe- 
nomena of the universe is the apparatus by which God reveals 
himself constantly in Nature; what the disciples saw in the 
miracles of our Lord was the apparatus by which he revealed 
himself once in his Son. The supernatural is the same in both 
cases. We cannot affirm that the presence of God is less real 
throughout Nature at all times (though we may not discern it) 
than it was in the peculiar and unique machinery of the Chris- 
tian advent ; or, to make the distinction more emphatic, that in 
the resurrection of Lazarus God was more specially revealed 
than he was in the natural death of Lazarus. The former inci- 
dent was but a selected means to impress upon a callous gene- 
ration the reality of the supernatural, and to supply a type of the 
continuous miracle of history. But why should our biassed “ men 
of science” so persistently deny the possibility of such a gentle 
incursion into the realm of Nature of that power which ever 
sleeps behind phenomena? They deny that there can be “ aught 
in heaven or earth but what is dreamt of in their philosophy.” 
But Science itself is only the human interpretation of natural 
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phenomena, and the human classification of Nature’s powers. 
Why refuse to include within the limits of historical fact a 
series of new manifestations of which the cause is occult, under- 
working, and divine? We do not fall into the abyss of oriental 
dualism by so doing ; for between the ordinary and the extra- 
ordinary the difference, as we have said, is only one of degree. 
And a miracle is the highest revelation of Nature, because of 
the supernatural Power which resides behind and within it 
everywhere. Apparent violations of order are but instances 
in which laws that are inferior yield normally before the power 
of the superior. 

But some reason for the introduction of the new agency 
within the old order may be shown to exist. Nature was 
already marred by the introduction of moral evil, and the neces- 
sity for the supernatural arises simply from the failure of the 
natural—a, failure not due to any physical defect within the uni- 
verse, but to the loss of moral power in man. The original and 
normal state of the creature had by his own act become the 
abnormal ; and the introduction of the supernatural was a means 
of his restoration to the normal, as human nature had failed to 
raise and regenerate itself. If the present condition of the earth 
were its normal state, and evil were merely a defect to be balanced 
in due time by excess, there would be no room for supernatural 
agency. But if evil bea moral blot in the universe, the inter- 
position of God to remove the blot of the creature is immediately 
seen to be but the restoration of order. 

But the restorative process which is introduced will be in 
strict conformity with the nature of that which it comes to re- 
store, 7.¢., it will be mainly spiritual and moral. The physical 
wonders which may accompany it will be altogether secondary 
and subordinate. Now, in discussing the Christian miracles, 
attention is often fixed on the physical marvels, which have no 
value and little meaning apart from their moral end. A pro- 
digy is a mere finger-post pointing to some moral truth. And 
possibly the Christian miracles have repelled the scientific 
world, mainly because of the attention which Christian apolo- 
gists have bestowed upon their outward forms. But the physi- 
cal is the accidental, the moral is the essential in a miracle; 
and the radical conception of the supernatural in Christianity is 
the restoration of a lost moral order, by the free act of one whose 
power is the mere energy of his love. Thus considered, the super- 
natural is not only an essential part of Christianity, it 7s Chris- 
tianity itself. Eliminate it, and you eliminate root, branches, 
and the whole tree ; and the religion of Christ falls at once to 
the level of the other religious systems, if it does not (because 
of its claim to the supernatural) sink beneath them all. 
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Strauss had attempted to show that if a belief in miracles 
has any warrant at all, it may be as freely extended to 
those of the Greek mythology, or oriental Buddhism, or 
medieval Catholicism, as to those “signs” which accompanied 
the birth of Christianity. As we reject the former marvels as 
unhistorical, and make an exception in favour of the Christian 
miracles, we must show some valid reasons for the exception. If 
we can prove that it would involve a greater marvel, and tax our 
credulity more, to treat the Christian miracles as legends, than 
to accept them as facts, we have a presumption in their favour ; 
just as if, by the rejection of all miracles, the life of Christ 
could be made to yield a more satisfactory result, we should 
have a presumption on the other side. We therefore accept 
the challenge, and point to the totally different character of the 
Christian miracles from the poetic idealizations of Greece or the 
apocryphal legends of Jewish story. The test of a divine moral 
purpose, in which power is ever “ vassal unto love,” will easily 
distinguish between the spurious and authentic; while the 
evidence of facts is in the one case clear, and in the other 
obscure. We think that the volumes of Dr. Hanna have 
abundantly proved this point. But a scientific vindication of 
the miraculous is comparatively useless to those critics who 
assert their impossibility a priori. Strauss virtually says, “I 
will not be persuaded though one rose from the dead.” Renan 
desires that the alleged marvel should be performed before the 
Academy of Sciences, and repeated frequently, that no illusion 
or sleight-of-hand be mistaken for reality. But this demand is 
fatal to the very idea of the miracle. It is wrought not to 
excite wonder, but to produce a moral result. Renan ignores the 
spiritual element in the physical prodigy. But no miracle could 
have been wrought to gratify the scientific curiosity of men 
already biassed against its evidence. It is recorded in the 
Gospels that in certain districts our Lord “ could do no mighty 
works, because of the unbelief” of the spectators. But his 
miracles were varied sufficiently to prove that by no stock pro- 
cess, legerdemain, or fraud, could any one of them have been 
wrought ; while the whole key-board of Nature was amenable 
to his will. 

Pressensé has well said, “Falsehood may have its hour, but 
it has no future ;” a maxim by which it would be unwise for 
any generation to test a novel doctrine submitted to it. But 
the advance of history, with its “increasing purpose,” the 
gradual extinction of those forms of faith which have no per- 
manent root in human nature, or in the facts of the past, and 
the severe strain to which those must have been subjected 
which have outlived the scrutiny of the ages, warrant its appli- 
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cation to history at large. What stands the criticism of Time 
is true; and if error lives, its vitality is due to the truth with 
which it is in all cases mixed up. The constant and distracting 
succession of hypotheses as to the origin of the Gospels, and 
the twilight of uncertainty to which most of them conduct, 
present a strange contrast to the light which the supernatural 
casts upon the life of Christ. The first work with the majority 
of the critics is to abolish the conclusions of their predecessors. 
This is consistent enough in those who hold with Renan that 
“the ideal is ever a utopia.” But we pronounce his dictum 
philosophically false, and historically untrue. The ideal has 
been realized in One Human Life. Its solitariness and its ideal 
completeness is the source of its unique power in the world; 
and it has “ possessed the future” much more completely than 
it conquered the age in which it first appeared. 

We have sufficiently indicated our high estimate of the work 
of Dr. Hanna, and of the contribution he has made to the 
apologetical literature of the Church. It has been written 
mainly for those who have not been perplexed by the questions 
of modern thought,—rather for the Church than for those out- 
side its borders. But its function is much wider than its author 
states it, and it may yet take precedence of more ambitious 
treatises in the estimation of the Church catholic. 
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Art. I1—Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence of Henry 
Crabb Robinson, Barrister-at-Law, F.S.A. Selected and 
Edited by THomas SapLerR, Ph.D. 3 vols. London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1869. 


In February 1867 Henry Crabb Robinson was gathered to his 
fathers, at the great age of ninety-one. His decease produced 
little sensation. To the general public his very name was 
unknown. A large circle of familiar friends and admiring 
acquaintances alone recognised and appreciated his personal 
abilities. The ancient sage refused to consider any man happy 
till after his death. That the late Mr. Robinson did not enjoy 
this life thoroughly we should hesitate to admit. Yet we 
contend that to him, more than to contemporaries of greater 
celebrity, was it given to merit a large and enviable share of 
posthumous fame, to provide during his lifetime for the instruc- 
tion of his successors, and to transmit to posterity information 
at once rare and valuable; rare, because within the compass 
of few to acquire, and valuable, on account of its intrinsic and 
enduring worth. 

The Diary and Correspondence of Mr. Robinson constitute 
a work which is both the record of his life, and his monument. 
By birth a Dissenter, he was thus excluded, through the opera- 
tion of rules now happily cancelled, from the advantages of an 
University education. His family belonged to that middle class 
which constitutes the backbone of English society. From youth 
to old age he delighted in acquiring knowledge. In his earlier 
years he busied himself in considering and discussing those reli- 
gious and social problems which a century ago agitated the active 
and inquisitive spirits of the age. Before the outbreak of the 
French Revolution, a taste for speculative inquiry, accompanied 
by an aversion to the existing order of things, was the marked 
characteristic, not of the Continent only, but of this country also. 
Our Revolution of 1688 had become an accepted fact. The oldest 
and most bigoted Tories had transferred their baneful services 
to the Hanoverian dynasty. At his accession, George the 
Third said that he gloried in the name of Briton; he had not 
long to wait before he could boast that the remaining adherents 
of the house of Stuart gloried in him. As years passed on, the 
pressure of personal government increased, and the power of the 
representatives of the people diminished. Wars were recklessly 
waged, the nation’s treasure was lavished, the people’s blood 
was spilled, at the bidding of a short-sighted and obstinate, yet 
powerful king. These sanguinary and dearly bought contests 
reduced the country’s strength. Terrible and irretrievable 
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defeats weakened England’s prestige. The climax came when 
the American colonies conquered their independence. 

For the discomfiture which the English arms underwent in 
America there was a compensation in the triumphs gained in 
India. A rising and sturdy colony was lost for ever; but a 
dependency, which was also an empire, was added to the terri- 
tory of Great Britain. Yet the most glorious successes in the 
East produced very little effect at home. The mind of the nation 
was barren in great works. There was more speculation than 
production. Dissatisfied with old forms and empty phrases, the 
younger men strove to transform literature from a manufactory 
of rounded sentences into a perfect image of living ideas. Godwin 
and Southey, and Coleridge and Wordsworth, were the earliest 
preachers of the new doctrines. While they were yet planning 
and elaborating their schemes, Henry Crabb Robinson was a 
youth craving for novelty, and ready to welcome it. Born in 
1775, his earliest recollection was the illumination to celebrate 
the acquittal of Admiral Keppel, an admiral who had a narrow 
escape from being sacrificed to gratify party animosity, and to 
give increased point to the sarcasm which the execution of 
the unfortunate Byng called forth from Voltaire. Another re- 
membrance of his childhood makes it clear that Cowper’s ballad 
of John Gilpin at once became popular in the largest and most 
conservative of audiences, that which fills the nurseries of the 
land. Mr. Robinson remembers not only its publication, but 
also the fact of having received sixpence for getting it by heart. 
He was a boy when the news came that a Revolution had taken 
place in France. He rejoiced at the occurrence, not because 
he had any political knowledge, but because, as the son of a 
Dissenter, he had been taught to regard the Church as a per- 
secuting body. Hence, he gloried in the thought that the 
Church, as represented by the French priests, and the upholders 
of the Church, as represented by the French monarch, had 
been forcibly overthrown. As with many others, so with him: 
the excesses of the revolutionists filled him with disgust. 

When sixteen years old, and after he had been the articled 
clerk of an attorney at Colchester, Mr. Robinson heard Erskine 
deliver one of his effective speeches. There was a charm in 
the voice and a fascination in the eye of the great forensic 
orator, which made a lasting impression on the listener. He 
detected his trick of style, and afterwards profited by it. This 
consisted in frequent repetitions. ‘“ He had one or two leading 
arguments and main facts on which he was constantly dwelling. 
But then he had marvellous skill in varying his phraseology, so 
that no one was sensible of tautology in the expressions. Like 
the doubling of a hare, he was perpetually coming to his old 
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place. Other good advocates, I have remarked, were ambitious 
of a great variety of arguments.” About this time also he heard 
a sermon from one whose namewill outlive Erskine’s,—the vener- 
able John Wesley. Broken with years, and hardly able to make 
himself audible, his preaching “ was for the most part panto- 
mime, but the pantomime went to the heart. Of the kind, I 
never saw anything comparable to it in after life.” In a letter 
to his brother he gives a fuller account of the proceedings. One 
passage merits attention, testifying as it does at once to Wesley’s 
freedom from bigotry and from sectarian cant. Mr. Robinson 
writes, “ After the last prayer he rose up and addressed the 
people on liberality of sentiment, and spoke much against 
refusing to join with any congregation on account of difference 
in opinion. He said, ‘ If they do but fear God, work righteous- 
ness, and keep his commandments, we have nothing to object 
¢o.”” 

In 1795 Mr. Robinson read a book, then recently published, 
which materially biassed his opinions and influenced the course 
of his after life. This was Godwin’s Political Justice. When 
it appeared this work produced a sensation among the reading 
and thinking public similar in kind, and perhaps greater in de- 
gree, than did the publication in our day of Buckle’s History of 
Civilisation in England. The religious world was scandalized. 
The circle of independent reasoners was delighted. The crowd 
took its tone from the majority, and regarded Godwin as a man 
bent on subverting public order and striking a fatal blow at 
civilisation. Mr. Robinson records that it became a reproach to 
be a follower of Godwin, but that his enthusiasm was so great 
as to render him willing to become a martyr for the principles of 
Godwin’s philosophy. He adds, what is the highest tribute of 
praise which could be paid to that misunderstood writer, that 
“in one respect the book had an excellent effect on my mind— 
it made me feel more generously.” He also mentions, what he 
often repeated in after life, that his style of living, the training 
to which he voluntarily subjected himself, were adopted after a 
perusal of the work; that for many years he preferred freedom 
of action, a garret and a pittance, to any luxuries which he might 
have obtained through renouncing his life of self-denial and 
self-culture. 

Those were the days when English liberty was little more 
than a name. The Stuarts were not more high-handed when 
the Star-Chamber was in full vigour than were the constitu- 
tional advisers of George the Third, after the French Revolution 
had aroused the apprehensions of the timid and given a handle 
to the tyrannical. «Prosecutions instituted for acts deemed 
treasonable and for writings styled seditious, nearly always 
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ended in the conviction and severe punishment of the accused. 
Gilbert Wakefield, a scholar of merited and acknowledged posi- 
tion, was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment for hazarding 
the remark, in a letter written by way of reply to a sycophantic 
pamphlet of the devoted and the ultra-loyal Bishop of Llandaff, 
that the poor would lose nothing by French conquest! The 
publisher of Mr. Wakefield’s letter expiated his crime by a few 
months’ imprisonment. Nor was the anxiety to restrain the 
utterance of free political thought confined to cases in which 
the Sovereign or the Constitution of this country had been 
ridiculed or criticised. Two young men, editors of the Courier, 
were imprisoned for two months because they had written a 
paragraph to the effect that the Emperor of Russia “had acted 
oppressively, and made himself unpopular with the nobility, by 
a late decree prohibiting the importation of timber.” When we 
learn that at this period the sufferings of the poor were very 
great, owing to the scarcity, and consequent high price of pro- 
visions, that the middle class was bending under the pressure 
of local as well as general taxes—the poor-rates alone amounting 
in many cases to as large a sum as that paid in the shape of 
rent,—we cannot wonder that many should have been tempted to 
despair of their country, that a few restless spirits should have 
meditated a revolution brought about by violence, and that men 
of calm judgment and unquestioned patriotism should have 
concluded that the time had come for sweeping reforms in the 
representation of the people, and for a thorough change in the 
conduct of the national affairs. 

At the beginning of 1800 Mr. Robinson went to Germany 
with a view to acquire the language and study the literature of 
that country. In these days there is nothing unusual in this. 
Several young Englishmen are now to be found among the 
students at most of the German Universities. In many a Ger- 
man city and village is an English colony, composed of those 
who, for reasons either laudable or discreditable, think it advis- 
able to quit their native land for a definite period, or for ever. 
But the case was otherwise seventy years ago. Then it was a 
feat to ascend the Rhine and visit the principal cities of Ger- 
many. It was a proof that Wordsworth and Coleridge did not 
conform themselves to the ways of their fellows in the ordi- 
nary affairs of life, any more than they observed the rules 
which had been accepted as binding upon all writers of verse, 
that both should have considered a visit to Germany as a part 
of their education. It is a curious coincidence that Mr. Robin- 
son, who afterwards became the devoted admirer of one, and 
the attached friend of both, should in this matter have done 
as they did. However, his stay was longer than theirs. He 
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saw more of the country, and became personally acquainted 
with more of its distinguished men than they did. The first 
experience he had was by no means enviable. He had taken 
up his abode at Frankfort when the French were engaged in 
extending the principles of the Republic by overrunning and 
annexing the possessions of their neighbours. More than once 
he ran great risk of being taken prisoner, because, as an 
Englishman, he was an enemy of France. His knowledge of 
German stood him in good stead in some cases; in others the 
French officers being’ courteous enough to affect ignorance, 
thereby enabled him to retain his liberty. The account of a long 
tour, which he made in 1801, through Germany, Switzerland, 
and Bohemia, is filled with interesting details of the prevailing 
customs of the people and general character of the country in 
those days. The following anecdote might have been quoted 
with effect some years ago, when the Liberal party vainly tried 
to enforce that policy of “levelling up” in Ireland, which has 
now been abandoned for that of religious equality. When in 
Bohemia he made inquiries as to the position of the Hussites. 
He was told that “they are the most loyal and peaceable of all 
our people.” “It did not use to be so?” “Oh, no! they were 
always breeding disturbances, but the Emperor Joseph put an 
end to that. Their priests were very poor, and lived upon the 
peasants; one man gave them a breakfast, another a dinner, 
another a bed; and so they went from house to house, beggars 
and paupers. When the Emperor came to Prague to be 
crowned, among the decrees which he issued the first day was 
one that the Hussite priests should be allowed the same pay 
as the lowest order of the Catholic clergy. And since then 
we have never had a disturbance in the country.” 

Most important to him, and most interesting to us, of all the 
visits Mr. Robinson made in Germany, and of all the acquaint- 
ances he formed there, were his visits to Weimar in the days of 
its glory, to Jena when at the height of its academical renown, 
and his introductions to Herder and Wieland, to Schiller and 
Goethe. The following is his account of the first interview he 
had with him whom the Germans venerate as the greatest man 
of their race:— 


“My companion then took me to Professor Meyer, who introduced 
us into the presence of Goethe—the great man, the first sight of whom 
may well form an epoch in the life of any one who has devoted him- 
self seriously to the pursuit of poetry or philosophy. 

“‘T had said to Seume that I wished to speak with Wieland and 
look at Goethe—and I literally and exactly had my desire. My 
sense of his greatness was such, that had the opportunity offered, I 
think I should have been incapable of entering into conversation with 
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him; but as it was, I was allowed to gaze on him in silence. Goethe 
lived in a large and handsome house—that is, for Weimar ; before the 
door of his study was marked in mosaic, satve. On our entrance he 
rose, and with rather a cool and distant air beckoned us to take seats. 
As he fixed his burning eye on Seume, who took the lead, I had his 
profile before me, and this was the case during the whole of our twenty 
minutes’ stay. He was then about fifty-two years of age, and was 
beginning to be corpulent. He was, I think, one of the most oppres- 
sively handsome men I ever saw. My feeling of awe was heightened 
by an accident. The last play which I had seen in England was 
Measure for Measure, in which one of the most remarkable moments 
was when Kemble (the Duke), disguised as a monk, had his hood 
pulled off by Lucio. On this Kemble, with an expression of wonderful 
dignity, ascended the throne and delivered judgment on the wrong-doers. 

“‘ Goethe sat in precisely the same attitude, and I had precisely the 
same view of his side-face. The conversation was quite insignificant. 
My companions talked about themselves—Seume about his youth of 
adversity and strange adventures. Goethe smiled with, as I thought, 
the benignity of condescension. When we were dismissed, and I was 
in the open air, I felt as if a weight were removed from my breast, 
and exclaimed, ‘Gott sei Dank!’ Before long I saw him under 
more favourable auspices; but of that hereafter.” 


During his subsequent residence at Frankfort, he made the 
acquaintance of Goethe’s mother, who had “the mien and 
deportment of a strong person.” Of her son she spoke with 
affection and pride. She gave Mr. Robinson this account of 
the origin of Goethe’s first drama, Gdtz von Berlichingen :— 
“Her son came home one evening in high spirits, saying, 
‘Oh, mother, I have found such a book in the public library, 
and I will make a play of it! What great eyes the Philis- 
tines will make at the Knight of the Iron-hand! That’s 
glorious—the Iron-hand.’” 

In the autumn of 1802 Mr. Robinson went to Jena, and 
matriculated as a student at the age of twenty-seven. His 
matriculation certificate seemed a curious document in his eyes. 
It set forth in Latin that he had been found fitted for studying 
all the arts and sciences, had undertaken not to knock anybody 
on the head, never to become a member of any club or society, 
and to use all his knowledge for the advantage of religion and 
society. An account of his student life during five days of the 
week is given in an extract from a letter :— 


*¢ About six o’clock the man who brushes my clothes and cleans my 
shoes will open my bedroom, or rather closet, door, and light my candle. 
I shall instantly jump out of my wretched straw hammock, and go into 
my room, where in half-an-hour our pretty chambermaid will bring my 
dried carrots, called coffee, which I shall drink because I am thirsty, 
but not without longing after tea and toast. This done, I shall take 
up Schelling’s Journal of Speculative Physics, and, comparing the 
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printed paragraphs with my notes taken last Friday, try to persuade 
myself that I have understood something. Then I shall listen to 
another lecture by him on the same subject. What my experience 
will then be I can’t say; I know what it has been. Precisely at ten 
I shall run to the auditorium of his ‘Magnificence,’ the Prorector 
Voigt, and hear his lecture on Experimental Physics, which we call 
Natural Philosophy. I shall admire his instruments, and smile at the 
egregious absurdity of his illustrations of the laws of Nature, and at 
his attempts to draw a moral from his physical lessons. He may pos- 
sibly repeat his favourite hypothesis of two sorts of fire, male and 
female; or allude to his illustration of the Trinity, as shown in the 
creative or paternal, the preserving or filial, the combining or spiritual 
principles of Nature. Or he may liken the operation of attraction and 
repulsion in the material world to the debit and credit of the merchants’ 
cash-book. (W.B.—These are all facts.) Wearied by the lecture, 
I shall perhaps hardly know what to do between eleven and twelve 
o'clock, when I shall reluctantly come home to a very bad dinner. 
Jena is famous for its bad eating and drinking. Then I shall prepare 
myself for a lecture or two from Geheimer-Hofrath Loder, on 
Physical Anthropology, by far the best delivered and most useful of 
the lectures I attend. I shall do my best to conquer my dislike of, 
and even disgust at, anatomical preparations, and my repugnance to 
inspect rotten carcases and smoked skeletons. And I expect to learn 
the general laws and structure of the human frame, as developed with 
less minuteness for general students than he employs on his anatomical 
lectures for students of medicine. From Loder I shall proceed to 
Schelling, and hear him lecture for an hour on Msthetics, or the 
Philosophy of Taste. In spite of the obscurity of a philosophy in 
which are combined profound abstraction and enthusiastic mysticism, I 
shall certainly be amused at particular remarks (however unable to com- 
prehend the whole) in his development of Platonic ideas, and explana- 
tion of the philosophy veiled in the Greek mythology. I may be per- 
haps a little touched now and then by his contemptuous treatment of 
our English writers, as last Wednesday I was by his abuse of Darwin 
and Locke. I may hear Johnson called thick-skinned, and Priestley 
shallow. I may hear it insinuated that science is not to be expected 
in a country where mathematics are valued only as they may help to 
make spinning-jennies and machines for weaving stockings. After a 
stroll by the river-side in Paradise, I shall at four attend Schelling’s 
lecture on Speculative Philosophy, and I may be animated by the 
sight of more than 130 enthusiastic young men, eagerly listening to 
the exposition of a philosophy which in its pretensions is more aspir- 
ing than any publicly maintained since the days of Plato and his 
commentators—a philosophy equally opposed to the empiricism of 
Locke, the scepticism of Hume, and the critical school of Kant, and 
which is now in the sphere of Metaphysics the Lord of the Ascendant. 
But if I chance to be in a prosaic mood, I may smile at the patience 
of so large an assembly listening, because it is the fashion, to a detail 
which not one in twenty comprehends, and which only fills the head 
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with dry formulas and rhapsodical phraseology. At six I shall come 
home exhausted with attention to novelties hard to understand; and 
after, perhaps, an unsuccessful attempt to pen a few English iambics 
in translation of Goethe’s Tasso, I shall read in bed some fairy tale, 
poem, or other light work.” 

The foregoing account of life at a German University sixty- 
seven years ago is doubly interesting. It enables us to under- 
stand that to professors and students alike the work was very 
exhausting. The toil of delivering several lectures daily must 
have been as trying as the task of listening tothem. Very slight 
changes would have to be made in the picture were it altered so 
as to represent the daily existence of professors and students in 
Germany now. The reader must be warned, however, that Mr. 
Robinson was not a typical student. Not all those who studied 
at Jena then were as assiduous as he, if his fellow-students bore 
any resemblance to their living successors. German students, 
for the most part, are quite as fond of pleasure as of study. 
They frequent the lecture-rooms as often as it is required 
of them to do so in order to become qualified for the requisite 
certificate. It was doubtless the same at Jena in 1802. 
Indeed, Mr. Robinson records that these students drank beer, 
sang songs, and fought duels. He expressly protests against the 
notions current then, and not wholly extinct now, that their lives 
are loose and their manners coarse. Nor were the duels any 
more terrible in his than in our day. He says that a hundred 
were fought in the course of six months without limbs being 
seriously injured or lives being lost. Indeed, the greatest 
wound inflicted is a slight cut or trifling scratch. The student’s 
duel is but a trial of skill with naked weapons, conducted 
according to rules which render fatal consequences almost 
impossible. 

Among the notable personages whose acquaintance Mr. 
Robinson made at Jena was Savigny, afterwards well known 
as the greatest of German jurists and as a profound writer on 
Roman law; Paulus, the theologian, whose heterodoxy was quite 
as great and his fame as well deserved as the heterodoxy and 
fame of Strauss; Voss, the translator of the Iliad; and Wolf, the 
disseminator of doubts as to the unity of the Greek epic. Of 
the first of these Mr. Robinson can recall nothing remarkable, 
excepting the remark, which modern writers of English law 
have shown to be well founded, that “an English lawyer might 
render great service to legal science by studying the Roman 
law, and showing the obligations of English law to it, which 
are more numerous than is generally supposed.” } 

1 To the recently published edition of Reeves’s History of English Law, 


Mr. Finlason has prefixed an elaborate Introduction in which the correctness 
of Savigny’s remark is verified. 
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Being at Weimar in 1804, Mr. Robinson made the acquaint- 
ance of Madame de Staél, the most distinguished woman of her 
day, an authoress whose writings were universally read, whose 
talents were universally admired, who, at a time when good 
talkers of both sexes were to be met with in many a drawing- 
room, was renowned and envied on account of her marvellous 
conversational powers, whose sharp sayings were more dreaded 
by Bonaparte than a host of armed foes, and who was arbitrarily 
banished from France, because she refused to bridle her tongue 
at the bidding of a despot. She had come to Germany in order 
to converse with the men of note, and collect materials for a 
descriptive work. Naturally, the fame of Weimar led her to 
choose that small yet brilliant capital as the temporary place of 
her abode. The most distinguished men were not at all eager to 
respond to her advances. Schiller and Goethe hardly concealed 
their dislike to the cross-examination to which Madame de Staél 
subjected them. Others of less note were flattered, and ready 
to serve her. However, she found it difficult to fathom the ex- 
planations they gave of the different philosophical systems then 
in vogue, which she professed a desire to understand. It was 
probably in the hope that Mr. Robinson would help her that she 
made his acquaintance. Whatever may have been the motive, 
the result was attained. Nor did the intimacy expire with the 
occasion which gave birth to it. On the contrary, it increased 
in strength as years passed away, for Madame de Staél soon 
discovered that in Mr. Robinson she had an admirer who would 
not stoop to flatter her vanity, but who was alike ready and 
willing to enlighten her mental darkness. 

On his part, he was greatly pleased when first invited to pay 
her a visit. He was rather surprised, owing to his ignorance of 
Parisian customs, to be ushered into her bedroom. “She was 
sitting most decorously in bed, and writing. She had her night- 
cap on, and her face was not made up for the day. It was by 
no means a captivating spectacle, but I had a very cordial re- 
ception, and two bright black eyes smiled benignantly on me.” 
She paid him the compliment, which was doubtless deserved, 
of saying that of all those with whom she had conversed he 
alone had enabled her to comprehend German philosophy. He 
records his utter failure in making her feel the transcendent 
excellence of Goethe. Indeed, he once told her that she had 
never understood and never could understand that great poet. 
Her reply is a fine specimen of French audacity tempered with 
French wit: “Her eye flashed—she stretched out her fine arm, 
of which she was justly vain, and said in an emphatic tone: 
‘Monsieur, je comprends tout ce qui mérite étre compris: ce 
que je ne comprends n’est rien.” That the accusation was 
well founded and the defence insufficient is proved by the fol- 
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lowing example of her success in spoiling a fine thing. Mr. 
Robinson had repeated to her the noble saying of Kant: “‘ There 
are two things which, the more I contemplate them, the more 
they fill my mind with admiration—the starry heavens above 
me, and the moral law within me.’ She sprang up, exclaiming, 
‘Ah, que cela est beau! Il faut que je l’écrive, and years 
after, in her Allemagne, I found it Frenchified thus: ‘Car, 
comme un philosophe célébre a trés bien dit: Pour les cceurs 
sensibles, il y a deux choses!’” Mr. Robinson’s sole yet suffi- 
cent commentary on this is “the grave philosopher of Konigs- 
berg turned into a ceur sensible !” 

Although Mr. Robinson made the acquaintance of so many 
distinguished persons, yet he did not force himself on their 
society. Indeed, he regretted in after years that he made so 
little use of his opportunities. Instead, then, of having a long 
string of anecdotes picked up with infinite toil, and procured at 
some cost to those who were made to yield them, he has but a 
small number of sayings to record. Dining with Goethe, he 
was struck with, and made a note of, this remark, uttered after 
the poet has stated that he hated everything Oriental: “I am 
glad there is something that I hate; for otherwise one is in 
danger of falling into the dull habit of literally finding all things 
good in their place, and that is destructive of all true feeling.” 
He records the impression of gloom cast over society by the 
premature death of Schiller, and adds that the only conversation 
with him he could recall turned upon an inquiry whether or 
not Schiller knew English, to which the reply was, “I have read 
Shakespeare in English, but on principle not much. My 
business in life is to write German, and I am convinced that a 
person cannot read much in foreign languages without losing 
that delicate tact in the perception of the power of words which 
is essential to good writing.” If for “read” the word “ write” 
had been substituted, we should have heartily concurred in this 
remark. There is no doubt that the practice of writing a foreign 
language tends to vitiate style, inasmuch as our thoughts 
insensibly clothe themselves in foreign guise. The habit of 
conversation tends in the same direction. But reading is alto- 
gether different. 

An incident which occurred at a party at which many persons 
of quality were present, gives us a fair impression of the esteem 
in which Schiller and such as he were held by the courtiers 
of Weimar. Referring to the loss occasioned by Schiller’s 
decease, Mr. Robinson exclaimed, “The glory of Weimar is 
rapidly passing away.” One of the Gentlemen of the Chamber 
was offended at this, saying angrily, “ All the poets might die, 
but the Court of Weimar might still remain.” He was right. 
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The poets did all die. The Court of Weimar still remains, but 
its very name would be unknown if these despised poets had 
not hallowed it with their presence. 

As a student Mr. Robinson had a narrow escape from expul- 
sion. A professor named E—, who was unpopular among the 
students and his colleagues, committed the offence of delivering 
as his own, a lecture on the Roman Satirists which had been 
written by another. The book containing the proof of this 
plagiarism being put into the Englishman’s hands, he made 
use of it in a way very uncomplimentary to the German 
professor. “As soon as the lecture was over, and E— had 
left the room, I called out to the students, ‘ Gentlemen, I will 
read you the lecture over again, and began reading. I was 
a little too soon, E— was within hearing, and rushed back 
to the room. An altercation ensued, and I was cited before 
the Prorector.” The most distinguished of the professors 
took Mr. Robinson’s part; the students naturally sided with 
him also. He forwarded a statement to the Senate containing 
his version of the affair, sending along with it corroboratory 
documents, The result was a victory to him. This goes to 
prove that he had acquired a mastery over the German tongue. 
Soon after this he had an occasion for displaying his linguistic 
acquirements. Journeying homewards he left Jena for Ham- 
burg in August 1805, passing through a part of North Ger- 
many then in possession of the French. Being an Englishman 
he was liable to capture and imprisonment as a prisoner of 
war. With a fellow-passenger, who was a Frenchman, he had 
many angry disputes in German. As soon as he had been 
ferried across the Elbe all danger of capture was over, because 
Hamburg had been declared neutral territory. When in the 
carriage again, and moving onwards, Mr. Robinson felt unable 
to repress his feeling of triumph, and, snapping his fingers at 
the Frenchman, exclaimed in German, “Now, sir, I am an 
Englishman.” The other did not conceal his mortification, and 
said,“ You ought to have been taken prisoner for your folly in 
running such a risk.” The packet in which he sailed for 
England carried the news of a battle which humiliated Austria, 
and made the name of Bonaparte a word of terror throughout 
Europe, while not a few English statesmen were filled with con- 
sternation when they heard of the French having triumphed at 
Austerlitz. 

After returning home he made the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Barbauld, of Charles Lamb and his sister. It is worthy of note 
that a stanza written by Mrs. Barbauld in her old age was a 
great favourite with Wordsworth, to whom Mr. Robinson 
repeated it. When the poet had got it by heart he walked up 
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and down his room muttering, “I am not in the habit of 
grudging people their good things, but I wish I had written 
these lines.” If for no other reason than this, the lines merit 
quotation, but they merit it also because they are really 
beautiful :-— 
“ Life! we’ve been long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather : 

’Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 

Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear : 

Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time; 

Say not good-night, but in some brighter clime 

Bid me good-morning.” 

Mr. Robinson was present at Covent Garden when Lamb’s 
farce Mr. H. was performed for the first and only time. 
The prologue was well received; but on the disclosure of the 
hero’s name, Hogsflesh, his dislike for which constituted the 
pivot of the piece, the hisses were loud and general. In these 
“ Lamb joined, and was probably the loudest hisser in the house.” 

To eke out his limited means Mr. Robinson undertook some 
literary drudgery, translating from the French at a guinea and 
a half the sheet. An engagement as reporter for the Times 
afforded him more congenial employment. In 1807 he was 
sent to Altona as special correspondent. The French had then 
overrun the Continent. The crushing defeat of the Austrians 
at Austerlitz was succeeded by a victory as thorough over the 
Prussians at Jena. Denmark was neutral. Whether that 
neutrality would be preserved or not was the problem of the 
day, and it was regarded with special interest by English 
statesmen. The defeat of the Russians at Friedland led to the 
conclusion that the French would soon compel the Danes to 
side with them. In order to prevent unpleasant consequences 
from this, it was decided to capture the Danish fleet, an operation 
which our Admiral performed with greater ease than was exhibited 
by those of our statesman who had to defend the morality of 
the transaction. After narrow escapes from capture, Mr. Robin- 
son first visited Sweden, and then returned to England, when his 
services as special correspondent were recompensed by promotion 
to the post of foreign editor of the Times. He did not long 
remain at his post. The Revolution in Spain in 1808 rendered 
that country for the moment the object of attention. What 
Mr. Robinson had done with success on the banks of the Elbe 
he was asked to repeat on the shores of the Bay of Biscay. 
Accordingly, as the special correspondent of the Zimes he sailed 
on the 23d of June 1808 for the little town of Corunna. 

What the correspondent thought of Corunna, and what he did 
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there in his official capacity, interest us less than the account 
he gives of the way in which the operation of the naval and 
military services were conducted. The following passage shows 
that for the worst misdeeds and the most inexcusable shortcom- 
ings in the Crimea, whereof an account was given to the public 
by another distinguished correspondent of the Times, there were 
only too many precedents :— 


“This I must state as the general impression and result—that in 
the economical department of our campaign in Spain there was great 
waste and mismanagement, amounting to dishonesty. One day —— 
came to me full of glee, and said, ‘I have done a good day’s work; I 
have put £50 in my pocket. C— [who was one of the commis- 
sariat] wanted to buy some [I am not sure of the commodity]. He is 
bound not to make the purchase himself, so he told me where I could 
get it, and what I was to give, and I have £50 for my commission.’ 
On my expressing surprise he said, ‘ Oh, it is always done in all pur- 
chases.’ 

“‘ Another occurrence, not dishonourable in its way, but still greatly 
to be regretted, must be imputed, I fear, to a very honourable man. 
Only a few days before the actual embarkation of the troops, there 
arrived from England a cargo of clothing, a gift from English philan- 
thropists (probably a large proportion of them Quakers) to the Spanish 
soldiers. The supercargo spoke to me on his arrival, and I told him 
he must on no account unload, that every hour brought fugitives, that 
the transports were collected for the troops, which were in full retreat, 
and that if these articles were landed they would become, of course, 
the prey of the French. He said he would consult General Brodrick. 
I saw the supercargo next day, and he.told me that the General had 
said that the safest thing for him to do was to carry out his instructions 
literally—land the clothes, get a receipt, and then whatever happened 
he was not to blame. And he acted accordingly.” 


Of the famous battle he saw nothing. When the firing 
began he was dining in a hotel. He walked a mile or two out 
of the town, met carts arriving with wounded, saw some French 
prisoners, learned that the enemy had been driven back, and 
then returning, went on board the vessel prepared beforehand 
for his departure. Six months afterwards his connexion with 
the Times ceased. Having recorded this fact, he goes on to 
give sketches of two of the notable writers for that journal. 
Everything relating to the Times in its earlier days has acquired 
historical importance. We shall quote these sketches because 
they are revelations of what was at the time hidden in pro- 
found mystery :— 

“The writer of the great leaders—the flash articles which made a 


noise—was Peter Fraser, then a fellow of Corpus Christi, Cambridge, 
afterwards Rector of Kegworth in Leicestershire. He used to sit in 
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Walter’s parlour and write his articles after dinner. He was never 
made known as editor or writer, and would probably have thought it a 
degradation; but he was prime adviser and friend, and continued to 
write long after I had ceased to do so. He was a man of general 
ability, and when engaged for the Times was a powerful writer. The 
only man who in a certain vehemence of declamation equalled, or per- 
haps surpassed him, was the author of the papers signed ‘ Vetus ’— 
that is Sterling, the father of the younger Sterling, the free-thinking 
clergyman, whose remains Julius Hare has published. 

“There is another person belonging to this period who is a character 
certainly worth writing about; indeed, I have known few to be com- 
pared with him. It was on my first acquaintance with Walter that I 
used to notice in his parlour a remarkably fine old gentleman. He 
was tall, with a stately figure and handsome face. He did not appear 
to work much with his pen, but was*chiefly a consulting man. When 
Walter was away he used to be more at the office, and to decide in the 
dernier ressort, His name was W. Combe. It was not till after I 
had left the office that I learned what I shall now relate. At this 
time, and until the end of his life, he was an inhabitant of the King’s 
Bench Prison, and when he came to Printing-House Square it was 
only by virtue of a day-rule. I believe that Walter offered to release 
him from prison by paying his debts. This he would not permit, as 
he did not acknowledge the equity of the claim for which he suffered 
imprisonment. He preferred living on an allowance from Walter, and 
was, he said, perfectly happy. He used to be attended by a young 
man who was a sort of half-servant, half-companion. Combe had been 
for many years of his life a man of letters, and wrote books anony- 
mously. Some of these acquired a great temporary popularity. One 
at least, utterly worthless, wag for a time, by the aid of prints as 
worthless as the text, to be seen everywhere—now only in old circu- 
lating libraries. This is The Travels of Dr. Syntax in search of the 
Picturesque.” 

In 1809 Mr, Robinson resolved to qualify himself for being 
called to the Bar. His legal studies did not hinder him from 
cultivating literature, and keeping up close intimacy with 
the notable men of the time, Henceforth his diary is filled 
with notes of his reading and critiques upon books, with 
statements of the way in which he passed his evenings, and 
records of the conversations which impressed him. With Lamb, 
Southey, Hazlitt, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, he was on the 
most familiar footing, visiting or corresponding with them. 
His account of Coleridge is full and instructive. Page after 
page might be filled with extracts of extreme value. As we 
cannot quote more than a few fragments, we shall endeavour 
to select some of the shorter and more striking passages. 

Speaking of Hume, whose preference for the works of the 
French writers of tragedy over those of Shakespeare was marked, 
Coleridge said that “Hume comprehended as much of Shake- 
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speare as an apothecary’s phial would, placed under the Falls 
of Niagara.” Milton he regarded as “a most determined aris- 
tocrat, an enemy to popular elections, and he would have been 
most decidedly hostile to the Jacobins of the present day. He 
_ would have thought our popular freedom excessive. He was 
of opinion that the government belonged to the wise, and he 
thought the people fools.” “Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Dying he 
affirmed is a perfect poem, and in all its particulars, even the 
rhythm, may be compared with Young’s Night Thoughts.” 

A criticism of Charles Lamb on Coleridge and Wordsworth 
is noteworthy. To the surprise of Mr. Robinson, “Lamb 
asserted the former to be the greater poet. He preferred The 
Ancient Mariner to anything Wordsworth had written. He 
thought the latter too apt to force his own individual feel- 
ings on the reader, instead of, like Shakespeare, entering fully 
into the feelings of others.” 

Of Southey, Coleridge once said that he was not able to 
appreciate Spanish poetry. “He wanted modifying power: he 
was a jewel-setter—whatever he found to his taste he formed 
it into, or made it into, the ornament of a story.” 

As is well known, Coleridge delivered many lectures, of 
which but few, and these very imperfect, specimens are extant. 
Frequent references are made to these in this Diary, and some 
extracts are given. What sort of a lecturer the poet was, the 
following remarks, which occur in a letter to Mrs. Clarkson, 
very clearly show :— 

“* As evidences of splendid talent, original thought, and great powers 
of expression and fancy, they are all his admirers can wish; but as a 
discharge of his undertaking, a fulfilment of his promise to the public, 
they give his friends great uneasiness. As you express it, ‘an en- 
chanter’s spell seems to be upon him,’ which takes from him the power 
of treating upon the only subject his hearers are anxious he should 
consider, while it leaves him infinite ability to riot and run wild on a 
variety of moral and religious themes. In his sixth lecture he was, by 
advertisement, to speak of ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and Shakespeare’s 
females ; unhappily, some demon whispered the name of Lancaster in 
his ear, and we had in one evening an attack on the poor Quaker, a 
defence of boarding-school flogging, a parallel between the ages of 
Elizabeth and Charles, a defence of what is untruly called unpoetic 
language, an account of the different languages of Europe, and a 
vindication of Shakespeare against the imputation of grossness!!!” 


What wonder that Coleridge’s contemporaries misunderstood 
him! Howcould the ordinary mortal, who, seeing an advertise- 
ment that a lecture was to be delivered on “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
went to hear it in the hope of being told something about the 
tragedy, help feeling surprise, mingled with anger, at the audacity 
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of the lecturer in wholly disregarding his text, not even referring 
to it incidentally, and pouring forth a series of comments on 
things in general? It is well to bear this in mind when reading 
of the comparative unpopularity of Coleridge during his life- 
time. A great man is not bound to stoop in order to conciliate 
the good-will of the prejudiced and uninformed; but he is — 
merely discharging his duty when he keeps his promise, and 
acts with consistency. It is curious that in one respect two 
men so dissimilar as Coleridge and Byron should have had much 
in common. They both ostentatiously disregarded the opinion 
of the public, and both suffered in consequence. These freaks 
of genius contemporaries rarely pardon. 

After a hesitation extending over nearly thirteen years, Mr. 
Robinson finally determined to make the Bar his profession, and 
to cease attempting to add to his income by the pursuit of 
literature. He confesses that his literary ventures were failures. 
One of these was a translation of a German fairy tale by Anton 
Wall, and of some extracts from the writings of Jean Paul 
Richter, an author then unknown to fame in England. This 
volume was published in 1811. Coleridge and Charles Lamb 
praised it. The translator states that, as far as he knew, the 
book was never reviewed, and that it yielded him no credit. 
Commenting on this he sensibly remarks : “ Perhaps, happily, 
for it was the failure of my attempt to gain distinction by 
writing that made me willing to devote myself honestly to the 
law, and so saved me from the mortification that follows a little 
literary success, by which many men of inferior faculties, like 
myself, have been betrayed into an unwise adoption of literature 
as a profession, which, after this year, I never once thought of.” 

Now that the subject of Church Establishments is the topic 
of the day, the following anecdote of Thurlow, and declaration by 
Wordsworth, will be read with interest. Meeting Dr. Rees, the 
editor of the Encyclopzedia which bears his name, atone of Messrs. 
Longman and Co.’s literary parties, Mr. Robinson heard him re- 
late “ that when, in 1788, Beaufoy made his famous attempt to 
obtain the repeal of the Corporation and Test Act, a deputation 
waited on the Lord Chancellor Thurlow to obtain his support. 
The deputies were Drs. Kippis, Palmer (of Hackney), and Rees. 
The Chancellor heard them very civilly, and then said : ‘ Gentle- 
men, I’m against you, by G—. Iam for the Established Church, 
d—n me! Notthat I have any more regard for the Established 
Church than for any other Church, but because 7¢ zs established. 
And if you can get your d—d religion established, I ’ll be for 
that too!’” This declaration is at all events a candid if rather 
too strong expression of individual opinion. There are those who 
would shrink from using Thurlow’s language who employ his 
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style of arguing. Indeed, Wordsworth acted thus when, in 
1812, he “earnestly defended the Church Establishment. He 
even said he would shed his blood for it. Nor was he discon- 
certed by a laugh raised against him on account of his having 
before confessed that he knew not when he had been in a church 
in his own country. ‘All our ministers are so vile, said he. 
The mischief of allowing the clergy to depend on the caprice 
of the multitude he thought more than outweighed all the evils 
of an Establishment.” The illogical character of these remarks 
is obvious. Under the existing system, the clergymen were “ so 
vile,” according to Wordsworth, that he abstained from church- 
going, yet he would shed his blood for a Church-establishment 
of which this was the alleged consequence. On this subject the 
poet reasoned with as little force as he did on that of con- 
structing railways through the Lake district. In both cases his 
arguments were simple prejudices. 

This Diary contains numerous examples of the morbid dog- 
matism of Wordsworth. Few men of genius ever had a higher 
opinion of themselves than he had. There was something sub- 
lime in his egotism. Here are two specimens of it, which 
tally with what others have related:—During a walk with 
Mr. Robinson in 1812, “he spoke of his own poems with the 
just feeling of confidence which a sense of his own excellence 
gives him.” “He is persuaded that if men are to become 
better and wiser, the poems will sooner or later make their 
way. But if we are to perish, and society is not to advance 
in civilisation, ‘it would be,’ said he, ‘ wretched selfishness to 
deplore the want of any personal reputation.’ The approbation 
he has met with from some superior persons compensates for 
the loss of popularity, though no man has completely under- 
stood him, not excepting Coleridge, who is not happy enough 
to enter into his feelings. ‘I am myself, said Wordsworth, 
‘one of the happiest of men, and no man who does not partake 
of that happiness, who lives a life of constant bustle, and whose 
felicity depends on the opinions of others, can possibly com- 
prehend the best of my poems.’ I urged an excuse for those 
who can really enjoy the better pieces, and who are yet offended 
by a language they have by early instruction been taught to 
consider unpoetical, and Wordsworth seemed to tolerate this 
class, and to allow that his admirers should undergo a sort of 
education to his works.” Not long after this, “speaking of his 
own poems, he said he valued them principally as being a new 
power in the literary world.” 

As a test of Mr. Robinson’s taste respecting works of fiction, 
we may cite his opinion of Waverley, the book which made the 
year 1815 as memorable in the history of novels as the battle 
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of Waterloo did in the annals of war. On the whole, his opinion, 
written when he was fresh from the perusal of the work, is a 
proof of his sagacity asa critic. It begins with this sentence :— 
“The writer has united to the ordinary qualities of prose fiction 
excellences of an unusual kind.” Then follows a brief analysis 
of the plot. The remark is made that “the author’s sense of the 
romantic and picturesque in nature is not so delicate, or his 
execution so powerful, as Mrs. Radcliffe’s, but his paintings of 
men and manners are more valuable.” The concluding sentence 
is: “There is more than the usual portion of good sense in this 
book, which may enjoy, though not immortality, at least a long 
life.” 

A greater test of Mr. Robinson’s critical power is furnished 
by his remarks on the poems of Keats. Having mentioned the 
fact of his reading them, he adds, the Hyperion is “really a 
piece of great promise. There are a force, wildness, and 
originality in the works of this young poet, which, if his perilous 
journey to Italy does not destroy him, promise to place him at 
the head of the next generation of poets.” Again, “I am greatly 
mistaken if Keats do not very soon take a high place among 
our poets.” 

After Mr. Robinson began to practise as a barrister, his per- 
sonal history is comparatively tame. He attended court, he 
went circuit ; what is less common, he got a good deal of busi- 
ness, and earned acomfortable income. His professional duties 
did not interfere with his private pleasures. He corresponded 
with his friends, visited them, kept himself abreast of the 
literature of the day, and led not only a busy, but an enviable 
life. During the vacations he made trips to the Lakes, where 
he held instructive converse with Wordsworth ; he made tours 
in France, Germany, and Italy, sometimes alone, sometimes in 
the company of Wordsworth or Southey. The narratives of 
these journeys are extremely readable. There is hardly any- 
thing in them about eating and drinking, hotels or conveyances. 
But of instructive conversations and shrewd comments, of 
curious meetings, and telling remarks on persons and scenery, 
there is large store. To give the most cursory account of these 
things is hardly possible within reasonable limits. Nor can a 
tithe of the anecdotes, which are at once novel and memorable, 
be quoted. At the sacrifice, then, of much that we should 
gladly place before our readers, we must pass rapidly over the 
remaining pages of this work, merely pausing at long intervals 
to reproduce some pointed and valuable saying to serve as 
an addition to the illustrations given rather of the general 
richness of the harvest than of the precise amount and worth 
of the yield. 
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Meeting Macaulay for the first time in 1826, Mr. Robinson 
characterized him as “one of the most promising of the rising 
generation I have seen for some time.” “He has a good face, 
—not the delicate features of a man of genius and sensibility, 
but the strong lines and well-knit limbs of a man sturdy in 
body and mind. Very eloquent and cheerful. Overflowing with 
words, and not poor in thought. Liberal in opinion, but no 
Radical. He seems a correct as well asa full man. He showed 
a minute knowledge of subjects not introduced by himself.” 

During a sojourn in Italy Mr. Robinson became acquainted 
with one of the Italian friends of Queen Caroline. This 
was the Marchioness Sacrati. She went to England at the 
Queen’s request as a witness in her favour, but she was not 
summoned to give evidence at the trial. The Marchioness’s 
opinion was that the Queen was innocent, that her manners 
were coarse, and that her sanity was doubtful. Interrogated 
as to whether she had seen Brougham, she replied, “Oh, yes! 
That Monsieur Brog-gam was a grand coquin.” “Take care, 
Madame, what you say ; he is now Chancellor.” “ N’importe ; 
c’est un grand coquin.” “ What makes you use such strong lan- 
guage ?” “Because, to answer the purposes of his ambition, he 
forced the Queen to come to England.” “Indeed!” “The Queen 
told me so; and Lady Hamilton confirmed it. I said to her, 
when I first saw her, ‘Why are you here?’ She said,‘ My lawyer 
made me come. I saw him at St. Omer, and I asked him 
whether I should go to England. He said, “If you are conscious 
of your innocence you must go. If you are aware of weaknesses, 
keep away.”’ The Marchioness raised her voice and said, 
“Monsieur, quelle femme, méme du bas peuple, avouera 4 son 
avocat qu’elle a des foiblesses? C’était un traitre ce Monsieur 
Brog-gam.” 

“TI also asked her whether she knew of the other lawyer, 
Monsieur Denman. The change in her tone was very remark- 
able, and gave credibility to all she said. She clasped her 
hands, and exclaimed, in a tone of admiration, ‘0, c’était un 
ange, ce Monsieur Denman. I n’a jamais douté de l’innocence 
de la reine.’” 

We quote the foregoing passages for a twofold reason. They 
are curious in themselves, and will probably be cited hereafter 
as valuable contemporary testimony. But they are misleading 
as far as Brougham is concerned. He had many sins to answer 
for, but that of compelling the Queen to visit England was not 
one of them. Yet he is generally believed to have been the 
instigator of this step. Probably owing to the circumstance 
that Mr. Robinson was in the habit of repeating the words of 
the Marchioness Sacrati in society, the notion itself may have 
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thereby not only have obtained currency, but have also been 
accepted as well founded. Although quite ready to retail what- 
ever was damaging to Brougham, Lord Campbell yet treated this 
topic with impartiality and truthfulness. Miss Martineau, 
whose severity is that of the critic, not of the envious and im- 
potent rival, has unfortunately written in her memoir as if she 
gave credit to the insinuation.! That the Marchioness told Mr. 
Robinson what Queen Caroline told her is doubtless true. But, 
then, there is an insuperable objection to placing implicit reli- 
ance on every statement made by that Queen. Her innocence 
may admit of controversy, but as to her veracity there can hardly 
be two opinions. In this case, there is documentary evidence of 
an unimpeachable kind to prove that in leaving St. Omer and 
journeying to England, the Queen acted against the advice of. 
her Attorney-General, and that she took her departure before he 
was even aware of her resolve to undertake the journey at all 
hazards. The truth was, that Brougham did not possess the 
influence over her which he supposed himself to have. She 
followed the dictates of her self-will. When the result was 
disastrous she had no hesitation in imputing the blame to others, 
and she had no difficulty in persuading biassed friends to believe 
that she spoke the truth.? 

An interest of a different kind attaches to the notices of two 
men whose acquaintance Mr. Robinson made in 1832, and of 
whom he then wrote as follows. The first of these, Carlyle, he 
characterizes as “a deep-thinking German scholar, a character, 
and a singular compound. His voice and manner, and even 
the style of his conversation, are those of a religious zealot, and 
he keeps up that character in his declamation against the anti- 
religious. And yet,if not the god of his idolatry, he has at 
least a priest and prophet of his Church in Goethe, of whose 
profound wisdom he speaks like an enthusiast. But for him, 
Carlyle says he should not now be alive. He owes everything 
to him! But in strange union with such idolatry is his admira- 
tion of Buonaparte. Another object of his eulogy is—Cobbett, 
whom he praises for his humanity and love of the poor! Sin- 
gular, and even whimsical, combinations of love and reverence 
these.” 

The second of these bears a name as widely renowned as 
that of Carlyle, and exercises an influence over the thoughts of 
mankind such as few living writers can rival, and who, even 


1«* He went to meet and escort her on the Continent.”—Biographical 
Sketches. By Harriet Martineau. P. 159. 

* For an authentic statement of this important episode in the life of Queen 
Caroline and the career of Lord Brougham, see Yonge’s Life of Lord Liver- 
pool, vol. iii. chapter 24. 
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when a young man, gave expression to his opinions with that 
boldness which is his distinguishing merit in mature years: 
“We were joined by John Mill, certainly a young man of great 
talent. He is deeply read in French politics, and spoke judi- 
ciously enough about them, bating his, to me, unmeaning praise 
of Robespierre for his incomparable talents as a speaker—being 
an irresistible orator—and the respect he avowed for the virtues 
of Mirabeau.” 

In another place Mr. Robinson writes: “Met to-day the one 
man living in Florence whom I was anxious to know. This 
was Walter Savage Landor, a man of unquestionable genius, but 
very questionable good sense ; or, rather, one of those unmanage- 
able men,— 

‘blest with huge stores of wit, 
Who want as much again to manage it. 


,”? 


Passing over many pages, we pause only for a moment to 
note that Miss Wordsworth said Coleridge once likened a steam- 
engine to “a giant with one idea.” Let us here add to the 
opinions given of many great Englishmen and Germans, that 
which is given of a great American writer. In a letter written 
to his brother in 1848, Mr. Robinson says :— 


“T heard Emerson’s first lecture ‘On the Laws of Thought ;’ one 
of those rhapsodical exercises of mind, like Coleridge’s in his Table- 
Talk, and Carlyle’s in his Lectures, which leave a dreamy sense of 
pleasure, not easy to analyse or render an account of. . . . I can do 
no better than tell you what Harriet Martineau says about him, which, 
I think, admirably describes the character of his mind: ‘ He is a man 
80 su generis, that I do not wonder at his not being apprehended till 
he is seen. His influence is of a curious sort. There is a vague noble- 
ness and thorough sweetness about him, which move people to their 
very depths, without their being able to explain why. The logicians 
have an incessant triumph over him, but their triumph is of no avail. 
He conquers minds as well as hearts, wherever he goes ; and without 
convincing anybody’s reason of any one thing, exalts their reason, and 
makes their minds worth more than they ever were before.’”’ 


Ten years after the date of this letter, and when Mr. Robinson 
had become an octogenarian, he made the following entry in the 
album of a friend :—*“ Were this my last hour (and that of an 
octogenarian cannot be far off), I would thank God for permit- 
ting me to behcld so much of the excellence conferred on indivi- 
duals. Of woman, I saw the type of her heroic greatness in the 
person of Mrs. Siddons ; of her fascinations, in Mrs. Jordan and 
Mdlle. Mars. I listened with rapture to the dreamy monologues 
of Coleridge— that old man eloquent ;’ I travelled with Words- 
worth, the greatest of our lyrico-philosophical poets ; I relished 
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the wit and pathos of Charles Lamb; I conversed freely with 
Goethe at his own table, beyond all competition the supreme 
genius of his age and country. He acknowledged his obliga- 
tions only to Shakespeare, Spinoza, and Linnzus, as Words- 
worth, when he resolved to be a poet, feared competition only 
with Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton.” 

His latter years were free from the drawbacks which gene- 
rally accompany and embitter those whose span of life is un- 
usually protracted. Almost to the last hour he could take 
walking exercise, converse with his friends on the topics of the 
day, peruse the works of his favourite authors, and make regu- 
lar entries in his diary. Perhaps no man who had attained the 
age of ninety-one has ever retained his faculties so well as did 
Mr. Robinson. His handwriting was firm and legible. But a 
few days before his death he wrote a letter of condolence to his 
friend the Rev. Harry Jones, whose mother had been taken away. 
This letter is notable as much for the circumstances under which 
it was composed, as for the character of its contents. We shall 
fitly end our extracts by quoting the half of it :— 


“ You are much more to be envied for the recollection of such a 
mother as you had, than pitied for the grief at her loss. The one is 
alleviated by everything that brings her back to your mind—the other 
is imperishable. Ispeak from experience. I had an excellent mother, 
although she was uneducated, and was not to be compared for a mo- 
ment with yours in intellectual attainments. She died at Bath of a 
cancer, anno 1792, and her memory is as fresh as ever. I am not 
conscious of any habit or fixed thought at all respectable, which I do 
not trace to her influence and suggestion. Petty incidents, which have 
lain dormant for generations, J may say, spring up in that mysterious 
thing—the human mind. One of these started up to-day. 

“ When I was about twelve, I teased her to let me go to the Bury- 
fair play, and see ‘ Don Juan,’ which contained a view of hell. She 
steadfastly refused. ‘No, my dear,’ she said, ‘ you shall not go to see 
the Infidel Destroyed. If it had been to see the Infidel Reclaimed, it 
would have given me pleasure to let you go.’”’ 


The letter from which the foregoing extract is made was writ- 
ten on the 4th of January 1867. On the last day of that month 
Mr. Robinson made the concluding entry in his Diary. The 
last sentence is unfinished, and the words are added, “ But I 
feel incapable to goon.” Two days afterwards his illness alarmed 
his friends. On the evening of the 5th of February, after a 
few hours of insensibility, he quietly breathed his last. 

Before taking leave of a Diary, which will doubtless become 
a favourite book with the lovers of our best literature, let us 
briefly indicate the character of its author as manifested in its 
pages, and as exhibited in his life. 
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It is impossible to resist the impression that Mr. Robinson had 
much in common with Boswell. They both set up for their 
ardent worship men whom they regarded as matchless heroes. 
To Boswell, Dr. Johnson was a literary Jupiter. In his eyes, 
wisdom was incarnated in the person of the burly, pompous, 
dogmatic, and proud lexicographer. Less narrow in his tastes, 
and more accurate in his judgment, Mr. Robinson selected, from 
among the celebrities of his generation, Goethe and Wordsworth 
as the two men who were depositaries of the sacred fire. To 
their weaknesses he was not blind, but he was most conside- 
rate for their shortcomings. Nothing gave him greater plea- 
sure than to spread abroad their fame. During his lifetime he 
succeeded in persuading many Germans to read the poems of 
Wordsworth, and in inducing many Englishmen to recognise the 
genius of Goethe. His Diary will continue the work. It will 
enable thousands to appreciate both these poets more highly 
than formerly, by enabling them to understand them better. 

Yet despite many points of resemblance, Mr. Robinson and 
Boswell were in essentials the antipodes of each other. Shrewd 
and sensible as Boswell undoubtedly was, he had in him an 
element of the buffoon. He was as happy to be made a show of 
himself, as to exhibit the excellences of his mind’s idol. If he 
had not been extremely vain he would never have written a Life 
which will keep alive the memory of one who would otherwise 
have been wholly neglected by succeeding generations, But 
there was no screw loose in the character of Mr. Robinson. A 
clear head and a logical intellect kept him from committing 
any gross mistake owing to the intensity of his admiration for 
certain men. He was competent to judge of their quality. He 
did not hesitate to point out a blunder in a poem by Words- 
worth, nor to admit that Goethe had made mistakes. He was 
a hero worshipper, but no idolater. 

Mr. Robinson lived to a better purpose than merely reading 
poetry and collecting anecdotes. His love of liberty was as pro- 
found as was his admiration of the beautiful in verse and prose. 
As a Dissenter he had experienced the deadening effects of 
intolerance. His efforts were naturally directed towards emanci- 
pating his brethren in the faith from the disabilities under 
which they pined. It was not till the middle of his life that 
he took up this work in earnest. In early manhood his reli- 
gious opinions were lukewarm. 4s late as the age of forty, he 
wrote : “Though I am not religious myself, I have great respect 
for a conduct which proceeds from a sense of duty, and is under 
the influence of religious feelings.” Afterwards, a reaction took 
place: he passed from the calm of indifference to the vehem- 
ence of conviction, and, formally professing himself a Unitarian, 
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became one of the champions of his sect. Thinking that Dis- 
senters should have the means of education within their reach, 
he actively co-operated with the founders of the London Uni- 
versity. Believing that a training school for Unitarians was 
desirable, he helped to found University Hall. He founded 
the Flaxman Gallery, which is not only one of the great attrac- 
tions of University College, but is also the most splendid 
monument by which the genius of the great English sculptor 
could be honoured and perpetuated. To the end of his life the 
promotion of the interests of these places of education was 
pursued by him with untiring energy. His greatest political 
triumph was the passing of the Act relating to Dissenters’ 
Chapels, an Act of which he was the energetic promoter and 
zealous advocate, and of which the effect was to extend to 
Unitarians the legal protection enjoyed by other Dissenters. 

While the religious body of which Mr. Robinson was a mem- 
ber has the greatest cause to cherish his memory, his name and 
his good deeds will not fail to make a lasting impression on the 
public at large, when this Diary is in their hands, and its con- 
tents in their minds. Those who look back with pleasure to 
the time when they heard from the eloquent lips of the writer 
of the Diary many of the neatly-phrased stories and pithy 
anecdotes with which it is filled, will peruse it with the greater 
delight because the printed page, while recalling to their minds 
the image of the departed, is rich in materials wherewith to 
form an estimate of his disposition and talents, even more hon- 
ourable and lofty than the flattering estimate which, during his 
lifetime, they had formed and cherished. It is a work to which 
no review can do full justice. In order to be thoroughly appre- 
ciated it must be read from beginning to end. The three volumes 
which compose it are large. Upwards of fifteen hundred pages 
are contained in them, yet there are few pages which the most 
exacting critic will desire to cancel, and there is not one which 
the sensible reader will pronounce to be dull. No small portion 
of the pleasure with which they will be read is owing to the 
care and discrimination with which the work has been edited. 
Dr. Sadler had at his disposal manuscripts of which but the 
thirtieth part has now been printed and given to the world. 
Additions and corrections may heighten the interest and in- 
crease the utility of a subsequent edition of this Diary. Still, 
we cannot more truthfully characterize and more justly com- 
mend the volumes before us than by pronouncing them invalu- 
able to every student of English literature, and indispensable 
additions to every well-selected and really precious collection 
of English books. 
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Art. III. —History of European Morals from Augustus to 
Charlemagne. By WitiiAM EccLes HarTpoLe LEcky, 
M.A., etc. etc. 2 vols. London: Longmans, 1869. 


Dr. WHEWELL divided his great work into two parts, first the 
“ History,” and then the “ Philosophy,” of the Inductive Sciences. 
In the one he traced the course of their development, in the other 
its derivation and causes. It appears to us that Morals might 
admit of a similar mode of treatment, and that their history 
might advantageously be considered apart from their philosophy; 
especially where, as in the case before us, the subject is taken 
up as a fragment only, and confined within the limits of certain 
ages of the world. The “History of Morals,” strictly so called, 
may be treated bit by bit, and age by age ; but the “ Philosophy 
of Morals,” the connexion of moral ideas and principles one 
with another, their interdependence and development, should 
rather be considered as a whole. Mr. Lecky seems to have 
undertaken his work without a distinct perception of this dif- 
ference between the history and the philosophy of the subject 
before him, and there is a want of consistency in his treatment 
of it, by which the reader is liable to be perplexed. At the end 
of his first chapter we meet with the announcement of the 
object of the work. He there says: “My present object is 
simply to trace the action of external circumstances upon 
morals, to examine what have been the moral types proposed 
as ideal in different ages, to what degree they have been realized 
in practice, and by what causes they have been modified, im- 
paired, and destroyed.” One would naturally infer from this 
that it was intended to trace philosophically the generation of 
moral ideas in general, without any specific limit of time; but 
in the Preface the author has prepared”us for an “examination 
of the moral history of Europe between Augustus and Charle- 
magne,” a period of great interest, no doubt, in view of a com- 
plete history of Morals, but one, as it stands by itself, somewhat 
arbitrarily selected, and the consideration of which by itself can 
lead only to incomplete and inconclusive results. For the 
period is a peculiarly exceptional one in the history of the 
human mind and of human morals,—a period of general decline 
throughout, only broken and confused by the discoveries of the 
Christian teaching. As an introduction to a general history of 
Morals, which should extend from the culmination of the 
Pagan to the culmination of the Christian civilisation, the review 
of the morals of these eight early centuries is highly important ; 
but the great question which it brings into debate, the com- 
parison of Pagan ideas and Christian, of systems confessedly 
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human and systems professing to be divine, it leaves entirely 
unsettled; as on a great American railway that ends in a 
morass, the reader at the termination of his eighth century is 
cast only upon the moral desolation of the darkest of the dark 
ages, and the history of Christian Morals sinks into the abyss 
of monkery and superstition. 

We are indeed the more perplexed with the fragmentary way 
in which Mr. Lecky has treated the great subject of the history 
of Morals, by the character of the chapter with which he intro- 
duces it. In this preliminary disquisition he seems to be lay- 
ing the foundation of a work of much wider scope than that 
which is covered by the chapters which succeed it. Under the 
title of the “ Natural History of Morals,” he there enters into a 
discussion of the first principles of our moral ideas, and lays 
carefully before us a very clear and very interesting account of 
the conflicting schools of thought, which, under the names of 
Platonists and Aristotelians, of Stoics and Epicureans, of the 
Intuitive and the Inductive, of the Sentimental and the Selfish 
or Utilitarian, have at all times divided the speculative moralists 
between them; and he has traced their principles in action, 
and shown with much subtlety and discrimination their respec- 
tive tendencies in practice. Taking his own stand very de- 
cidedly with the maintenance of intuitive or innate ideas, Mr. 
Lecky explains his views with more than usual lucidity, and 
argues with candour and moderation, at least, against those of 
his opponents. He may be assured that one half of the world 
will always be on his side, and that to that half his reasonings will 
appear sufficiently conclusive; but he is no doubt too good a 
philosopher himself to hope to persuade many, or even a single 
one, of the phalanx opposed to him; and we have already seen, 
in the notices of his book with which the press teemed in the 
first fortnight, the usual retorts for which all such speculators 
must prepare themselves,—that he has misunderstood and misre- 
presented their opinions before he undertook to demolish them. 
However this may be—and the result is so inevitable that 
we are content ourselves simply to notice it in passing,—we 
must remark the general want of connexion between this 
preliminary discussion and the remainder of the book. As 
far as Mr. Lecky treats the history and development of Morals, 
it matters not in the slightest degree what the true foundation 
of moral principles is proved to be. Nor does he attempt to 
establish any such connexion; to show, for instance, that be- 
cause our first ideas of morality are instinctive, therefore the 
Stoics of one age became the anchorites of another, or the love 
of country of the Pagans was succeeded and displaced by 
loyalty to the city of God in the Christian. Still less is he at 
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the pains to show, or attempt to show, that if we shift the 
foundations of duty from the Intuitive to the Utilitarian basis, 
the historical development of Morals must have been different, 
and to disprove the principles of the selfish school from the 
actual facts themselves. The chapter on the Natural History 
of Morals stands, as it seems to us, entirely independent. 
Once only, as far as we have observed, does Mr. Lecky seem to 
betray any consciousness of the want vf connexion between his 
History and his Philosophy,—it is where he pauses to remark 
on the great change which he observes after the recognition of 
the principles of Christian asceticism, and the relation of the 
two great schools of Morals to active and political life (vol. il. 
p. 155) :— 

** Among the ancients,” he says, “ the Stoics, who regarded virtue 
and vice as generically different from all other things, participated 
actively in public life, and made this participation one of the first of 
duties, while the Epicureans, who restored virtue into. utility, and 
esteemed happiness its supreme motive, abstained from public life, and 
taught their disciples to neglect it. Asceticism followed the Stoical 
school in teaching that virtue and happiness are generically different 
things; but it was at the same time eminently unfavourable to civic 
virtue. On the other hand, the great industrial movement which has 
arisen since the abolition of slavery, and which has always been essen- 
tially utilitarian in its spirit, has been one of the most active and 
influential elements of political progress. This change, though, as far 
as I know, entirely unnoticed by historians, constitutes, I believe, one 
of the great landmarks of moral history.” 

Here then, if anywhere, one might expect Mr. Lecky to enter 
into some explanation of the why and wherefore; to show 
how the same principles should at different periods lead to 
precisely opposite results; to acknowledge, at Teast, that a case 
had arisen for testing historically the generation of results from 
principles. But perhaps we were wrong in saying that he 
evinces here a consciousness of the want of connexion between 
his History and his Philosophy. It is to the reader that the 
defect is so apparent. We are not sure that Mr. Lecky has 
noticed it at all. 

It is indeed to this kind of haziness of view that we are 
inclined to attribute the apparently fragmentary character of 
the work now before us. Bearing in mind the character of Mr. 
Lecky’s former book, The History of Rationalism, the object of 
which briefly was to trace our modern discoveries in moral 
truth to the defeat and discomfiture of all ideas founded upon 
the belief in the supernatural, it is not impossible that he may 
regard the present volumes as the complement to the previous 
ones, and conceive that he has comprehended the whole history 
of Morals throughout the Christian ages in the four together. 
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He may say to himself that the history from Augustus to 
Charlemagne contains the record of the decline of moral ideas 
from the highest Pagan standard under Augustus to the com- 
pletest logical deduction from the teaching of primitive Chris- 
tianity in the ascendency of the Church under Charlemagne ; 
and that all the advance we have made in morality since the 
eighth century has been owing to the efforts, gradual and pain- 
ful, at least till very recent times, of the natural sense of man 
in revolt against the teachings of a grovelling superstition. 
Such a view would be a very important one, and demand close 
and candid investigation were we now engaged in examining 
it. Were we engaged in reviewing Mr. Lecky’s earlier work, 
The History of Rationalism, from which we venture to deduce 
it, it would be our business to show that the Rationalism itself 
by which the superstitions adherent to Christianity have been 
destroyed, may be really the offspring of the free thought which 
is itself the true inheritance of Christianity. But we make the 
remark only to account to our own minds for the apparent 
inconsistency in the author’s present work. It is with the 
present work only that we are now concerned, of which we 
propose to give our readers some account, unless the temptation 
of the subject tempts us too irresistibly into speculations of our 
own. 

The preliminary chapter, of which we have spoken, after 
stating and examining the conflicting pretensions of the two 
great schools of Morals, concludes with a series of reflections on 
“the order in which the moral feelings are developed ;” or the 
general effects of the advance of civilisation and material 
culture upon the estimation in which the virtues and vices of 
human nature are held among men. These remarks, however, 
were of a desultory and rambling character, nor do they at all 
answer the purpose which we might expect them to serve, of 
laying down the outlines of the discussion which is to follow. 
It is not till we come to the second chapter, a great division of 
the subject (for the whole is comprised in five chapters only), 
that the real purport and interest of the work begins. It is in 
the collection and grouping of facts, in the very considerable 
research evinced, and the unfailing lucidity of statement, and 
again in candour and moderation, and warm personal sympathy 
with the best feelings of humanity, that Mr. Lecky’s merits as a 
historian of Morals mainly consist. 

The second chapter contains an account of the moral condi- 
tion of the Roman Empire. Few things can be more interest- 
ing to intelligent inquirers, whether as Christians or philosophers, 
than to examine the actual results of Paganism from the 
moment when Paganism attained its highest moral development 
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to the period of its decline and extinction. We are getting 
more and more to regard the history of our race as a continuous 
whole. We feel more and more sensibly how every volume, 
every page, every line of history is evolved out of those that 
went before it. History admits of no break, of no full stop, 
hardly of a pause. The child is still father to the man from 
generation to generation. Our task, then, in examining the 
history of Morals, is to set clearly before ourselves their state 
at the era of their highest development in the ancient or Pagan 
world, and then to trace the way in which they were accepted, 
transformed, or rejected under the gradual advance of the 
principles of Christianity, which have dominated so long over 
the conscience of the moderns. The march of novel ideas has 
continued, we may be sure, interruptedly, while it has admitted 
of modification, change, and revolution, from age to age, and 
almost from day to day. The history of Morals is a dissolving 
view, extending in Mr. Lecky’s book over eight centuries—with 
which it is quite enough to occupy ourselves at present,—but 
really comprehending the whole history of the human race, as 
far at least as recorded facts enable us to trace it. We must 
content ourselves here with a glance at some of its most salient 
features. 

It is true of heathen religion generally, as well as of the 
religion of classical antiquity, of which it is so often predicated, 
that they have differed from Christianity in the one essential 
particular, that they have made little or no pretensions to the 
inculeation of morality. It is by this characteristic, as it seems 
to us, that the perpetuity of the Christian system is, humanly 
speaking, guaranteed. When we see from time to time, and 
notably at the present era, around us, the signs of a breaking up 
of old dogmatic beliefs, and a disintegration of religious ideas, 
not dissimilar in many respects from that which heralded 
the extinction of classical Paganism, we may be reassured by 
the recollection of this fact, to whatever obscuration Christian 
dogma may at any period be subjected under popular impati- 
ence of definite creeds. The moral foundations of the Christian 
faith can never be removed, and can never be long overlooked. 
That teaching is founded upon indefeasible principles, and ap- 
peals to inextinguishable feelings. Remaining for ever as afixed 
and indestructible landmark of opinion, it cannot fail to reassert 
from time to time the dogmatic beliefs with which it is historically 
connected, and to cluster around it again and again the articles 
of a theological creed with which it was at the beginning 
associated. We can see, therefore, no human prospect of any 
such crisis overtaking the religion of the Christian world as 
that which signifies the overthrow of the Pagan beliefs of anti- 
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quity. Nor need we, as Christians, feel any discouragement at 
the utter failure of the heathen philosophers to supply the 
place of the religion which they undermined, to afford a present 
sanction for the morals they taught, or associate with them a 
hope in the future. 

That such was the mortifying result of the teachings of Pagan 
philosophy, is abundantly, if not expressly shown in Mr. 
Lecky’s chapter on “The Pagan Empire.” The inculcation of 
moral principles, entirely neglected by the religions of the 
Pagan world, was definitively adopted by the rival schools of the 
Stoics and the Epicureans; and, from the age at least of Augustus, 
these schools assumed a wide and comprehensive character. 
The Romans were very much in earnest in their philosophy, as 
in most other things. They were not content to trifle with the 
tenets of Zeno and Epicurus, after the fashion of the idle 
speculations of Athens and the Hellenic world. They really 
believed in them, and in their vital regenerative force; they 
carried them into practice themselves, and disseminated them 
among others with the zeal of proselytes or converts. They 
arrayed themselves definitively under the banner of the one 
leader or the other, and with their instinctive military notions, 
were wont to regard them rather as military chiefs, under 
whose word of command they had placed themselves by oath, 
than as guides of opinion or trainers in the discipline of virtue. 
There are few of the chief men of Rome in the first century, in 
which the war between the rival schools or factions was decided 
for the Romans, who did not openly enlist himself as a soldier 
of the one or the other. The contention of the Stoics and the 
Epicureans, the eternal conflict between the Intuitives and the 
Inductives, was carried on at Rome with the earnestness of an 
international struggle, and it resulted, in the first century of our 
era, in the decisive victory and the permanent ascendency of 
the former. The principles of Stoicism, as the most con- 
genial to the temper of the Roman people, carried the day. 
They formed the understanding, they directed the actions, and 
finally constituted the glory, of many of the greatest exemplars 
of Roman virtue ; and they succeeded so far in impressing them- 
selves on the page of Roman history, as typical of the Roman 
character. The disciples of Epicurus at Rome, the successors 
of Cesar himself, of Atticus and Horace, though probably always 
more numerous than their opponeuts, were reduced to obscurity, 
and content to hide themselves from the general eye, and re- 
nounce the open assertion of views which were confessedly dis- 
credited. It was no doubt felt at the time, and it has been 
universally admitted since, that all that was noblest, most unself- 
ish, and most magnanimous in the conduct of the Romans of 
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the early Empire, was derived from their training in the Stoic 
philosophy ; and Stoicism was undoubtedly more widely taught 
and more conscientiously practised by the Romans of that 
period than by any other people at any other. 
Such a strain as the practice of the Stoical principles puts 
upon the human mind could only be endured under special 
circumstances. It was endured at Rome under the deep morti- 
fication and stern self-repression of the oppressed and _per- 
secuted votaries of Roman liberty. It was the self-assertion of 
toman pride and fortitude against the tyranny of the earlier 
Cesars. It was thus that the spirit of the Republic wrapt it- 
self closely round to resist the pelting of the storm of political 
adversity. Roman Stoicism relaxed under the first rage of re- 
turning serenity. The last of its genuine assertors was the 
patrician who bore his bodily infirmities with patience till he 
had witnessed the murder of Domitian, and then, but not till 
then, allowed himself to retreat from his sufferings by suicide. 
As soon as public liberty was restored, or such a compromise 
between liberty and monarchy effected as the Romans could be 
induced to regard with equanimity, the defiant attitude of the 
Stoic was abandoned, and the name and distinctive teaching of 
the school became rapidly lost. Under the Antonines, the 
Porch and the Garden have both equally disappeared from the 
history of opinion, and both have become practically merged in 
the Eclectic philosophy, which subsisted by the sufferance of 
all opinions, and the rigid enforcement of none. From the Epi- 
curean and the Stoic sprang the Eclectic moralists, represented 
to us by Plutarch and Dion Chrysostom, who practically ruled 
in the schools of the second and third centuries, and who became 
the preachers of comprehensive humanity, as distinguished from 
the national and sectional exclusiveness which had hitherto 
prevailed in the teaching both of the Greeks and the Romans. 
The great moral discovery of the Empire, which, when we take 
a wide survey of the history of our race, may serve to redeem 
it in our eyes from its fearful sins against liberty of action and 
independence of thought, was that of the common claims and 
rights of mankind in general, the solidarity, in modern phrase, 
of the nations. The overthrow, indeed, of the exclusive national 
prejudices which had for ages set up moral barriers between 
clan and clan throughout the world, which had laid the foun- 
dation of the special character of Jew and Greek and Roman, 
may be traced to the conquests of Alexander. These conquests 
themselves had been long prepared. Alexander could not have 
overrun the East with his thirty thousand Macedonians, had 
not the East been honeycombed, as it were, with Grecian colo- 
nies, and its moral ideas as well as its political spirit sapped by 
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Grecian intelligence. But when the hour and the man arrived, 
ten years or less sufficed not only to subdue, under Grecian 
domination, the vast realm of Asia Minor, of Assyria, Media, 
,_ India, and Bactria, but to effect the far wider and greater con- 
‘quest of Grecian prejudices, and dispose the Greeks as well as 
the Orientals to acknowledge one another as brethren, to start 
together on the career of intellectual conquest which dominated 
the civilized world for a thousand years, and the effects of 
which we feel to this day. It was to the Greek philosophy, 
modified by the cosmopolitan tincture it imbibed after the age 
of Alexander, that we refer the first conception of the dogma of 
our universal brotherhood ; but it was from the Romans, when 
from the conquest of the West they proceeded to conquer over 
again the conquests of Alexander, that this conception received 
its practical exposition in the laws and institutions of the 
Empire. 

The circumstances of universal empire rendered the fusion of 
the nations in one amalgam necessary, and this, with the one 
great exception of freedom and slavery, became in a few gene- 
rations complete. Every wall of partition was thrown down. 
The spirit of the age, the feelings of mankind in general, kept 
pace with, and helped no doubt to precipitate, the external 
action of law. No revolution of sentiment so wide and so rapid 
has ever perhaps taken place before or since. The religious 
prejudices of the Roman world accommodated themselves to 
the social and philosophical views of the period with a facility 
for which we may look in vain for a parallel; while, on the 
other hand, the physics and ethics of the Stoics and Epicu- 
reans yielded under the manipulation of the Eclectics and the 
New Platonists to the craving of mankind for dogmatic theology, 
and invited even the mystical religions of the East to a share 
in their power over the hearts of the believers. These succes- 
sive schools of thought are described by Mr. Lecky in detail, 
and their respective effect upon the morality of the age very 
fully and clearly indicated. The original sources from which 
this revolution is to be traced are very widely scattered over 
the remains of antiquity through three centuries, and have been 
examined by many inquirers. Our author has made himself 
very well acquainted with them; but his task has been 
lightened by the labours of those who have preceded him in 
the same field, and he is not slow in acknowledging his obliga- 
tions to them. The materials for the history have been long 
since exhausted ; nor was there much room left him for novelty 
of combination or illustration ; but by grace of style as well as 
by clearness of statement and arrangement, he has succeeded in 
giving a new interest to one of the most interesting portions of 
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human history. He concludes his chapter on the Moral Condi- 
tion of the Empire with these discriminative observations :— 


“ Such were the influences which acted in turn upon a society 
which, by despotism, by slavery, and by atrocious amusements, had 
been debased and corrupted to the very core. Each sect which suc- 
cessively arose contributed something to remedy the evil. Stoicism 
placed beyond cavil the great distinctions between right and wrong. 
It inculeated the doctrine of universal brotherhood ; it created a noble 
literature and a noble legislation, and it associated its moral system 
with the patriotic spirit, which was then the animating spirit of Roman 
life. The early Platonists of the Empire corrected the exaggerations 
of Stoicism, gave free scope for the amiable qualities, and supplied a 
theory of right and wrong, suited not merely for heroic characters and 
for extreme emergencies, but also for the characters and the circum- 
stances of common life. The Pythagorean and Neo-Platonist schools 
revived the feeling of religious reverence, inculcated humility, prayer- 
fulness, and purity of thought, and accustomed men to associate their 
moral ideals with the Deity rather than with themselves. 

“The moral improvement of society was now to pass into other 
hands. A religion which had long been increasing in obscurity began 
to emerge into the light. By the beauty of its moral precepts, by the 
systematic skill with which it governed the imagination and habits of 
its worshippers, by the strong religious motives to which it could 
appeal, by its admirable ecclesiastical organization, and, it must be 
added, by its unsparing use of the arm of power, Christianity soon 
eclipsed and destroyed all other sects, and became for many cen- 
turies the supreme ruler of the moral world. Combining the Stoical 
doctrine of universal brotherhood, the Greek predilection for the 
amiable qualities, and the Egyptian spirit of reverence and religious 
awe, it acquired from the first an intensity and universality of influ- 
ence which none of the philosophies it had superseded had ap- 
proached. 

‘“‘ T have now,” he continues, “‘ to examine the moral causes that 
governed the rise of this religion in Rome, the ideal of virtue which 
it presented, the degree and manner in which it stamped its image 
upon the character of the nations, and the perversions and distortions 
it underwent.” 


Accordingly, in the two chapters or divisions of the work 
which follow, he traces the moral history of Christianity, first 
during the period of the conversion of the Empire, and next of 
the ages which succeeded down to the era of Charlemagne ; 
lastly, he devotes a separate section to the “Position of 
Women” under its influence. So comprehensive and so full are 
the details of each of these chapters that we could not pretend 
within the limits of a review to give more than a dry analysis 
of any one of them, and we shall be more likely perhaps to 
interest our readers in the subject of the book, and in the book 
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itself, if we confine ourselves, in the space before us, to putting 
forward such particular reflections on the moral history of Chris- 
tianity as its perusal has suggested to us. 

Mr. Lecky is at pains to show, along with other philosophical 
historians, the sufficiency of strictly natural causes to account 
for the success and ultimate triumph of Christianity in the 
Empire. It is certainly scarcely worth while to refute in these 
days the ecclesiastical writers of a former generation, who could 
only ascribe the early diffusion of the Faith to a continuous 
miracle. There can be no doubt that the moral and spiritual 
condition of mankind in the period before us was eminently 
favourable to the reception of some of the cardinal doctrines of 
the gospel. We have seen how the idea of universal brother- 
hood, so important a feature in the teaching of Christ and the 
apostles, had been promulgated by philosophers, and very 
generally accepted by the conscience of mankind even at 
an earlier period. It is the preparation of the world for 
Christianity, rather than the conquest of the world by Chris- 
tianity, that we admire in the counsels, so far as we seem 
to trace them, of the Divine Source of religious knowledge. 
On the other hand, our philosophical historians are too apt to 
forget that, with all this accommodation in some points to the 
ideas and cravings of mankind around it, Christianity is not 
less remarkable for its strong antagonism to them on others. 
We are not here laying undue stress upon the self-denial, in its 
ordinary sense, inculcated by Christianity, for the philosophers 
no doubt inculcated much self-denial, and Christianity, again, 
as popularly understood and practised, admitted of great relaxa- 
tion from the ideal standard established by its founders. But 
we must insist strongly upon the scandal of the Cross of Christ, 
as a much more important element in the question than it 
has been generally considered in modern times. The ancients 
themselves, the primitive Christians especially, knew well the 
offence of the preaching of a crucified Founder. The doctrine 
was a special one, and was fundamental and absolutely necessary 
to the idea of the Christian faith, for the mortification of human 
pride, and the identification of the Divine Author with the 
character and the sufferings of humanity. Butthere can be no 
doubt that its repulsiveness to human prejudice, more especially 
to the prejudice of the Roman world, created an immense 
practical obstacle to the reception of Christianity ; and so the 
contemporary literature of Christian and of Pagan equally testify. 
We do not say that it required a miraculous interference to 
counteract this injury and discouragement to the faith; but 
the falling in of Christian preaching with the spirit of the age 
on the one point just mentioned would hardly, we think, have 
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availed against it; and we must look, at least, to other human 
causes for the ultimate success of the gospel. 

Of such causes there were doubtless many. We will point 
out the two which seem to us the most important :— 

1. Doctrine of future life. 
2. Formation of a strong character. 

1. The great central doctrine of Christianity was the revela- 
tion of future life. This doctrine was placed in the head and 
front of all Christian preaching. The faith of the gospel was 
taught in public discourses weekly and daily; and every 
Christian sermon insisted upon this great doctrine as the 
cardinal point of all Christian instruction. Christianity had 
its mysteries, more or less, like other religions of the day ; and 
there were various points of faith which its teachers unfolded 
gradually and with reserve; but upon this one point, at least, 
there was no reserve, and no hesitation. The future life was 
an exoteric doctrine, made known to every one from the first, 
held forth as a common boon for all mankind, maintained as 
the indefeasible right and possession of every son of Adam. 
In these respects the Christian doctrine of immortality differed 
essentially from the speculations of the philosophers, who, in the 
highest flights of their imagination, ventured only to regard it 
as the prize of a few superior spirits, as a reward extorted from 
nature by the little band of godlike men who had been endowed 
from their birth with a portion of the divine essence. Nor did 
the mysteries in their most popular interpretation go further. 
But, besides the universality of the Christian doctrine on this 
head, the unwavering confidence with which its certainty was 
proclaimed constituted an important element in the acceptance 
which it naturally met with. Undoubtedly, the hope of a future 
existence is one to which the human mind naturally clings, and 
with all the waverings and doubts and despondency so painfully 
apparent in the utterances of the wisest of the heathens about it, 
we are inclined to believe that this hope, blind and naked as it 
was, exercised no slight dominion over the thoughts and actions 
of great numbers of all classes among them. But none of the 
heathens ventured to assert it as a positive fact, susceptible of 
proof from actual experience, of which an instance could be 
drawn from veritable history. The resurrection of Jesus, 
and his subsequent residence among men in the body, pro- 
fessed to be the revelation of a great psychological fact, 
appealing to sensible proof in itself. This typical resurrection 
once admitted, upon what professed to be conclusive evidence, 
the universal resurrection of all men followed as a logical con- 
sequence, and admitted, in the breasts of the believers, of no 
dispute or hesitation. No limitation could henceforth be put 
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upon the doctrine ; no shade of doubt could fall upon it. Here 
was a standing-point of certainty in metaphysical things amidst 
the shifting sands of mere human speculation, which could not 
fail to arrest the attention, attract the sympathy, and sustain 
the belief of all who were not repelled from it by unconquerable 
prejudices,—for into a critical examination of the facts alleged 
there was little disposition among the ancients to enter. It was 
by prejudices, not by logical or historical criticism, that the 
faith of the gospel was resisted ; and of these prejudices none 
was so strong, none, we believe, so common, as the repugnance 
of the Greek and Roman mind to the notion of a crucified 
Master, of a Founder who had lived the life of a pauper, and 
died the death of a slave and criminal. And this prejudice was 
undoubtedly heightened by the eager acceptance of the faith by 
the paupers and the slaves of the Roman world, by the outcasts, 
of whatever class, from the luxuries and enjoyments of a volup- 
tuous civilisation, by the blind and miserable, and poor and 
naked. Mr. Lecky observes, as so many have observed before 
him, on the almost total silence of Greek and Roman literature 
on the subject of the primitive Christians ; but he will find that 
literature equally silent as to the inner life of all the Pariah 
classes of society ; it is only of the upper ten thousand of the 
ancient world that any familiar knowledge has been vouchsafed 
to us by the philosophers and poets and historians of antiquity 
generally. Christianity has only shared, in this respect, the 
common lot of the masses throughout the Roman community. 
And of this assured conviction of future life it is to be re- 
marked that it was emphatically the aspiration and the despair 
of the age. The Paganism of Greece and Rome, utterly unable 
to satisfy itself on this head from its own resources, was looking 
intently towards the East for the light which seemed from 
time to time to dawn in that quarter. Faint and uncertain 
indeed were the rays of hope which reached it from Chaldea 
and India; yet the very general acceptance of the Mithraic 
cults and superstitions in the West during the second and 
third centuries seems to have been mainly owing to the sanction 
they seemed timidly to give to the yearning of the human 
mind for the greatest of spiritual consolations. The disen- 
chantment of the world from the promises of material civilisation, 
and from the charms of a degrading sensuality, turned men’s 
minds in the direction of a spiritual futurity. As the miseries 
of mankind, and the degradation of class upon class increased, 
the vehement cry for a higher and more enduring blessing than 
any this life could offer rose more generally, and more con- 
stantly. Philosophers and hierophants answered it to the best 
of their power, and vied with one another in suggesting the 
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possibility of that blessed immortality which all the world 
sighed for; but their efforts, in spite of every prepossession in 
their favour, were almost utterly frustrated, simply because 
they had no objective evidence to offer of the fact ; they could 
do no more than affirm upon conjecture what the Christian 
preachers proposed to demonstrate by proof. It was not till 
every other means had been exhausted to satisfy the universal 
craving, that men accepted the consolations of Christianity ; it 
was not till the pride of man was thoroughly abased by defeat 
and disappointment that he consented to throw his last pre- 
judices to the winds, and embrace, as he believed, the certainty 
of the Christian doctrine, together with the dishonour of the 
Cross of Christ. 

2. This decision was itself an act of vigour, and it was carried 
vigorously into effect. We are accustomed to regard the age of 
the declining Empire as one of wide-spread languor and decrepi- 
tude. In its virtues we see but a pale reflection of the mascu- 
line virtues of antiquity; we deride even its vices as poor 
and spiritless in comparison with those of the lusty young 
world before it. And that such was the general character of 
Pagan society in its decline, both in its best phases and its 
worst, we are far from questioning. Nevertheless a want of 
earnestness and vigour and healthy activity is by no means to 
be wholly denied to the spirit of the age under which the 
Empire was converted to Christianity. There is, as we think, 
one great defect in the view Mr. Lecky takes of the secondary 
causes of this conversion. He thinks that society as a whole 
was ripe for the revolution ; that it had been trained, by the 
schools of the philosophers and by the circumstances of the 
times together, into harmony with the creed of the gospel ; in 
fact, he would not, we suppose, hesitate to affirm that the gospel 
was no more than the spontaneous expression of the general 
want and aspiration of humanity at the period. But he does 
not take into account the conditions under which the accept- 
ance of the gospel by the age was alone possible. He fails to 
appreciate the fact that if Christianity was the expression of 
the want of the age, it was so only in the same sense as the 
creed of Stoicism and the cult of Mithraism were so like- 
wise. But Stoicism and Mithraism utterly failed to convert 
the Empire. Why so? Because Christianity embraced in 
itself a principle of conversion to which they were entirely 
strangers ; because Christianity could enlist on its side all the 
heart and soul and vigour that still remained in the world; 
because Christianity approved itself the religion of moral 
strength in an age of general decrepitude. The acceptance of 
the gospel merely as a spiritual theory required the sacrifice of 
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a natural prejudice, as we have seen; and the sacrifice even 
of a prejudice implied some force of character in those who 
made it; but the acceptance of the gospel as a practical rule of 
life implied the undertaking of many active duties, subjection 
to many restraints, a profound self-devotion, a rigid self-denial, 
in the mortification of many worldly interests ; and these con- 
stituted in themselves a moral training of the highest and the 
most active faculties. A history of the Morals of the primitive 
age of Christianity is very incomplete without a full discussion 
of a subject to which we can only thus cursorily advert. The 
fact is, that the gospel, with all its scandals and its dangers, 
offered a very strong attraction to the most vigorous minds of 
the declining Empire. It spoke as with the voice of a trumpet, 
to the brave, the generous, the active, and the vigorous. It 
called out from the decrepit society of the philosophers, and 
the popular moralists and religionists, just those spirits with 
whom self-sacrifice was a natural religion, and who only yearned 
to find a Divine sanction for it. It was those, and few but 
those, who could renounce the allurements of Pagan luxury, 
who could accept the obligations of the Christian family, who 
could endure hardships and poverty and persecution for an 
idea; who could renounce employments and means of living 
which they reputed sinful, and content themselves with the 
work of their hands in many meaner and more irksome occu- 
pations ; it was those only who embraced the Christian faith 
during the long period of its struggles for general acceptance. 
Great pains have been taken by the historians to estimate the 
rate of progress of the new faith in the Roman world; and it 
is generally admitted that in the time of Constantine, at the 
moment of its recognition and establishment, and again even 
a century later, at the period of its highest exaltation, it 
numbered but a small minority of the entire population of the 
Empire. Opponents of the faith, such as Gibbon, have insisted 
the most warmly on this point, with a view, as it would seem, 
to disparage Christianity. But what then? How, if so, are 
we to account for its establishment at all? Was Constantine 
so devout a believer that in his lifelong struggle to obtain and 
maintain his power, he deliberately took the side of the minority 
against the majority of his people? And if so, by what force 
did he achieve the triumph of himself and his adopted Church 
in the face of rebellious Paganism? The historians do not 
generally credit the first Christian Emperor with a strong and 
lively and unhesitating faith, and few of them, we suppose, will 
appeal to the cross he professed to have seen luminous in the 
heavens, and resort to miraculous interposition to account for 
the victory of the Milvian bridge. But the fact was, that if he 
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had but one-fifth in number of the Roman world with him, he 
possessed full two-thirds of its moral strength ; and this he was 
shrewd enough to discern at the turning moment of his fortunes. 
He discerned the real strength of Christianity, and he believed 
in Christianity because it was so strong. If Constantine has 
acquired the title of “ the Great” more easily perhaps than many 
of the conquerors or rulers to whom it has been popularly 
awarded, and if he has actually obtained it from grateful 
churchmen and courtiers, rather than from the voice of impar- 
tial history, it may seem nevertheless to be not unworthily 
bestowed upon the man who had the genius to divine the real 
spirit of political arithmetic, and discover that truth does not 
always lie with a multitude, nor strength with a numerical 
majority. 

It is, then, in the attraction it presented to all the moral 
strength of men, and in the power of stimulating and animating 
that strength which it developed, that the real moral revolution 
effected by Christianity is to be traced. Now, this is what we 
think Mr. Lecky has almost entirely missed. He sets out in 
his Preface with the statement that “the questions with which 
a historian of Morals is chiefly concerned are the changes which 
have taken place in the moral standard, and in the moral type. 
By the first,” he says, “I understand the degrees in which, in 
different ages, recognised virtues have been enjoined and prac- 
tised. By the second, I understand the relative importance that 
in different ages has been attached to different virtues.” And 
this distinction he illustrates from a consideration of the dif- 
ferent way in which the recognised virtue of humanity could be 
understood by the Roman who practised the combats of the 
gladiators, and the Englishmen of the Tudor period who patron- 
ized the baiting of animals. Undoubtedly the general impression 
which the perusal of his History leaves upon us is, that while 
Christian morals rose in some respects in a marked degree 
superior to those of Paganism, yet in others they fell almost as 
much beneath them ; in others, again, the balance seems to in- 
cline sometimes one way, sometimes the other ; in no particular, 
perhaps, did they attain so high a standard or so excellent a 
type as to challenge our acknowledgement of them as a mani- 
fest revelation from the Divine Being. We do not say that Mr. 
Lecky avers any such conclusion himself; he studiously abs- 
tains from any declaration of his own judgment on the general 
result of his inquiries, and maintains throughout the character 
of a judicial inquirer and registrar of facts only. Nor does it 
concern us to fix upon him conclusions which he does not him- 
self avow ; in the matter in hand these can be of no importance ; 
but as no one can read a searching and comprehensive history 
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of the progress of ideas and practice in the great department of 
Morality without instituting in his own mind a tacit comparison 
between the worth of Paganism and of Christianity in their 
development and diffusion, we cannot quit the volumes before 
us without throwing out some considerations upon the subject 
which seem to have escaped the attention of the author. 

The progress of moral ideas and practice in the first ages of 
Christianity, as attested by history, is precisely, as it seems to 
us, such as might have been expected from the capacity of the 
Christian faith to attract the strongest characters within the 
sphere of its influence. The corruption to which they tended, 
and which became only too painfully marked in the annals of 
the Church, is due to the superabundant energy and extravagant 
enthusiasm which naturally spring from the too luxuriant 
development of the strongest and noblest natures. The self- 
devotion of the early Christians under disgrace and want and 
persecution attracted the sympathy of the brave and ardent 
among the Pagans; but when disgrace and want and persecu- 
tion were no more to be encountered for the faith, the same 
spirit forced a vent for itself in the self-abandonment of the 
cloister and asceticism of the desert, in fastings and macerations 
and self-tortures. Mr. Lecky is very eloquent, and even touch- 
ing, on the subject of the irrational mania of the hermits and 
the cenobites; he stigmatizes their extravagances as the im- 
moral and degrading superstition which they really were ; but 
he does not take care to show us that they were no more than 
the excess and superfetation, so to say, of the true spirit of 
Christian devotion, and attest by their very extravagance the 
vigour of the seed from which they sprang. But, in fact, the 
real force of Christian principles of action is known to us in 
history almost entirely from its excesses and perversions. We 
read little or nothing, we can only form imperfect guesses from 
inference, of the strong but equable current of the manly virtues 
of the Christians; of the strength of principle which presided 
at the domestic hearth, and bound together the husband and 
the wife, the parent and the child, with a sense of mutual 
responsibilities such as the Pagan rarely recognised. In a 
society drawn together by a natural affinity of fortitude and 
resolution, it was impossible but that the homely virtues of 
temperance and chastity, the civic virtues of justice and energy, 
the spiritual virtues of faith and prayer, must have flourished 
in abundance, and often most where they were least patent 
to the casual observer. It is only when these graces were cor- 
rupted, under special circumstances, and after all in a compara- 
tively small number of instances, into the rampant follies of 
Eremites and Stylites, that they assumed a place in social 
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history, and have served to point so many shafts against the 
fair fame of Christianity. 

From the consideration of Christian asceticism, the position 
of which in the history of Christian Morals we think he has 
materially mistaken, Mr. Lecky proceeds to charge against 
Christianity the discouragement of patriotism. This, we know, 
is a very common charge, but surely there is much misappre- 
hension involved init. “Animportant result to which asceticism 
largely contributed,” says an author, “was the depression, and 
sometimes almost the extinction, of the civic virtues. A candid 
examination,” he continues, “will show that the Christian 
civilisations have been as inferior to the Pagan ones in civic 
and intellectual virtues as they have been superior to them in 
the virtues of humanity and of chastity.” And so in another 
place he glorifies Polytheism for at least “three great merits ” 
among “many faults,’—that it was “eminently poetical, emin- 
ently patriotic, and eminently tolerant.” The first and last of 
these characteristics we set aside for the present; but as regards 
the countenance which Polytheism gave to patriotism, as con- 
trasted with the discouragement of that virtue imputed to 
Christianity, we apprehend that the popular judgment may 
require some further enlightenment. 

The patriotism of the Greeks and Romans was no doubt 
intense ; it was the spring of their political life; but in exactly 
the same proportion it was intolerant. It consisted in the 
assertion of the predominance of the State over all subjects and 
opponents; the denial of all rights of thought and action 
opposed to those of the State. It held the same position in the 
scheme of Pagan society that the theory of persecution has 
held in the Christian. The same principle which has been 
justly reputed the shame and scandal of the latter, is identified 
with the glory of the former. The patriotism of Greek and 
Roman only lived in the suppression and extinction of every 
rival in its own field of moral influence. The great patriots of 
Athens were the men who subdued and dominated over their 
subject islands. The patriots of Sparta delivered Athens to 
her thirty tyrants, and demolished her fortifications. The 
patriots of Rome were the destroyers of Veii and Capua, and 
Corinth and Carthage ; the slayers of eleven hundred thousand 
Gauls in the defence of their own country ; the sacrificers of 
myriads of oppressed and revolting Jews. The history of 
Roman patriotism is the record of a systematic all-pervading 
oppression, founded in violence and maintained by terror, 
allowing no freedom of heart or hand from Gades to Alex- 
andria, except its own license to live upon the fruits of plunder. 
It was not till the Romans surrendered their own freedom, and 
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abandoned their own patriotic principles and so-called civic 
virtues, that the subject provinces breathed again under the 
acknowledged despotism of the Cesars. It was not till Rome 
had ceased to be a country, and had become a mere “ geographi- 
cal expression” for a cosmopolitan association of a hundred 
tribes and nations, that the whole class of freemen, at least, 
throughout the Empire,’ acquired some sort of equality before 
the law, with the extinction of the exclusive claims and privi- 
leges on which Roman patriotism was founded. The gradual 
decadence of the “civic virtues” had preceded the moral 
movement of Christianity, and would assuredly have run its 
course not less rapidly and completely had there been no Chris- 
tian movement at all. Christianity, it may be allowed, did 
nothing to retard it. It was not likely that the first disciples, 
the Greeks and Asiatics who enjoyed the mild provincial 
administration even of a Tiberius and a Nero, should lend a 
helping hand to the misguided enthusiasm of the conspirators 
in the metropolis, who sought to restore the days of Marius or 
Sulla in Rome, and of Gabinius, of Verres, of Antonius, and of 
Fimbria, in the provinces. Roman patriotism had had its day, 
and none but a few dreaming philosophers, with very imperfect 
sense of the history of their forefathers, with still more imper- 
fect human sympathies, had the slightest wish to restore the 
domination of the Republic, under which the civic virtues of 
Rome had so fatally flourished. But, in fact, when Christianity 
came into the world, and for ages afterwards, what room 
was there for the exercise of patriotism? The sense of 
country had perished with the extension of the limits of Rome 
to the furthest borders of civilisation. The only possible 
“city” was the city of God, the spiritual realm of one Hope, 
one Faith, and one Baptism; at once visible upon earth, and 
invisible in the heavens ; and to that the Christians taught all 
men to look with an undivided interest, to make the realization 
and extension of that the one great object of their lives. For 
that city they lived, for that city they died, with an exalted 
enthusiasm not unallied with the patriotism of Greek and 
Roman, but as much more intense in feeling as it was nobler 
in its idea and conception. When, however, in the course of 
ages, society became again reduced to its elements in small and 
definitely constituted communities, there was found to be no 
lack of the strictly civic virtues among professing Christians. 
The little republics of medizval Italy were the centres of a 
genuine political interest, instinct, it will not be denied, and 
hallowed, we would add, with a Christian principle over and. 
above the political. The period of the Great Rebellion attests 
alike the Christian principles and the patriotic interests of 
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Englishmen. “Church and State” has been the watchword of 
many patriotic movements among us since, in which it would 
be hard to say whether the religious or the civic interest has 
predominated. In our own day, what Greek or Roman patriot- 
ism has exceeded the devotion of the millions of Christian 
Russia during the French invasion and the war in the Crimea ? 
or of the millions of the American States, both Northern and 
Southern, in their recent civil dissensions? The Frenchin 1793, 
and the Italians in 1859, both fought with the spirit of Rome 
and Athens, and both were born and bred at least under the 
influence of Christian teaching, encouraged by the traditions of 
many Christian centuries, and supported by the sympathy of 
Christian moralists. As a matter of fact, we do not think that 
since the formation of Christian States there has been the 
slightest degeneracy in civic virtues among them from the 
ancient Pagan standard so loudly vaunted. Christians may 
have been illogical in their application of the principles of their 
purely spiritual faith, and carnal in the worldliness of their 
civic views, but “ Our country, right or wrong,” has been their 
cry quite as generally, and almost as openly, as it was that of 
a Scipio or an Alexander. 

Once more, let us examine the assertion that Polytheism was 
eminently tolerant, in as far as a contrast is implied in it 
between the moral practice of the Pagans and the Christians. 
We must regard Polytheism as its action was exemplified in 
the civic polity of the ancient nations ; and we must remark at 
once that the toleration of the Roman government has been 
much magnified only because it has been much misunderstood. 
The Roman government tolerated all forms of religion towards 
which it entertained no jealousy. The Romans in their earlier 
period had a peculiar uneasy sense of their own intellectual and 
spiritual deficiency as anation. They were eager to embrace the 
ideas of every people with whom they came in contact. They 
felt themselves inferior in these respects to the tribes which 
shared with them the soil of Italy, the Etruscans and the Greeks. 
They were conscious that, as conquerors of these old and de- 
crepit communities, they had entered into possession of a culture 
higher and nobler than their own, and they bowed down with 
awe before the spiritual revelations of more august and more 
esthetic religions. They incorporated with their own almost 
the whole of the Etruscan, almost the whole of the Hellenic 
ritual, until the religious system of Rome became the medley 
of jarring incongruities so unconsciously displayed to us in the 
Fasti of Ovid. 

But when they extended their conquests beyond Italy, and 
learnt to contemplate religious ideas and practices of a different, 
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and, as they conceived, of an inferior type, the Romans were by 
no means disposed to regard them with the same favour. 
Perhaps, indeed, the imitative or receptive age of national 
childhood had then already passed with them. In Greece, 
beyond the sea, no doubt, they might find the same religion 
which they had already assimilated with their own at Neapolis 
and Tarentum; but with the ideas and practices of Carthage 
they felt no sympathy, nor allowed them for a moment to bear 
any part in the modification of their own. Neither in religion 
nor in polity, nor again in art, literature, or manners, did the 
Romans accept or tolerate the ideas of their Punic foe. Delenda 
est Carthago was their motto, and they carried it out morally as 
well as physically. They rooted out the whole civilisation of 
Carthage as thoroughly as they overthrew her walls and levelled 
her palaces. A few lines of gibberish in a single play of 
Plautus represent all the intellectual genius which once illus- 
trated the rival, the equal, for a moment the superior of Rome. 
If we do not read of any proscription or persecution of the 
Punic religion, it is because not the religion merely, but the 
whole political constitution, of the national enemy was devoted 
to proscription and annihilation. If the Armada had been suc- 
cessful, it would not have been a mere persecution of heresy 
that would have followed; the persecution would have merged 
in the extinction of the English polity, and, as far as practicable, 
in the destruction of the English people. This was what the 
Romans undertook and effected in Carthage. Certainly not a 
vestige of the Punic religion has survived in history from that 
catastrophe. 

Of the Asiatic nations whom they conquered at a later period 
the Romans had generally no such jealousy. They did not 
care to exterminate the polities of Asia Minor and Syria, and 
accordingly they suffered their rituals to exist and flourish. 
But even this toleration was broken from time to time by out- 
bursts of sanguinary repression. The mysteries of Bacchus 
were denounced as fatal to Roman manners, and hateful to the 
Roman gods. It concerned the honour of the gods, and the 
safety of the State depending on their favour, to interdict and 
banish them. The rites of Jews and Egyptians were proscribed 
for the same reason. The Jews were more than once expelled 
from Rome, and their worship severely prohibited, because in 
the Roman view the religion of the Jews was hateful to the 
gods, and therefore pregnant with danger to the polity of Rome. 
For the same reason, again, the Druidical caste was subjected to 
persecution, and actually exterminated by the arm of power. 
The religious ideas of the Gauls were in some degree assimi- 
lated with those of their conquerors, but the political expounders 
of their creed were utterly destroyed with fire and sword. 
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When Tiberius hazarded his politic sentiment that injuries to 
the gods may be left to the care of the gods themselves, the 
Roman conscience was outraged just as the conscience of 
medizval Christendom would have been outraged. The Romans 
of that declining age felt as sensibly as our simple forefathers, 
in the flush of triumphant Christianity, the religious duty of 
protecting from foreign insult the object of their personal venera- 
tion. They had the same feelings as the Christian; feelings 
which were ready at any time to break out in acts of sangui- 
nary persecution. It was only the immediate object of their 
feeling that was different. The Roman believed that his patrons 
must be protected to insure the safety of the State. The 
medizval Christian held that the favour of God secured not 
only protection to the State, but spiritual help and benediction 
to the individual worshipper also. 

Hitherto we have seen the Romans conquering and trium- 
phant. The gods have been manifestly on their side. They 
have fought the battles of their patrons, and their patrons have 
fought their battles in return. There has been little occasion 
as yet to deprecate divine wrath for the protection of the 
legions or the laws of Rome. The conquerors have been free 
to tolerate the gods of the conquered, the puny rivals of their 
own victorious divinities. They have sanctioned the worship 
of them in their own homes, have introduced them even within 
the conquering city herself, have installed them on the Capitol 
by the side of the Roman gods, and amused themselves, or 
flattered their subjects, by imagining analogy, connexion, and 
even identity, between the powers of the one nation and of the 
others. <A rationalizing system has arisen, philosophy has 
joined hands with superstition, and the Romans of the trium- 
phant Empire are content languidly to acknowledge that, after 
all, the divers mythologies are all akin together,—the Jupiter of 
the Capitol is one with the Jupiter of Athens or Corinth, with 
Melcarth in Syria, with Teutates in Gaul, with Serapis in 
Egypt, with Hammon in the deserts of Libya; that the gods in- 
deed are not jealous gods, but very indulgent to all who worship 
them, under whatever name, in whatever clime, with full hands 
and a fervent heart. The philosopher now thinks every religion 
equally false, but the populace thinks every religion no less 
equally true. A reign of universal toleration has been inaugu- 
rated by universal indifference. Such is the euthanasia to 
which the religion of Greece and Rome has come, or has seemed 
to come, at the culmination of Greek and Roman civilisation ; 
and this is what modern philosophers point to when they 
declare that Polytheism, as contrasted with Christianity, was 
eminently tolerant. 
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But mark how utterly fallacious this dream of amiable tolera- 
tion is proved to be. Another phase of the Roman polity ap- 
pears. Rome is no longer conquering and triumphant. Rome 
can no longer maintain her own frontiers ; she has lost battle 
after battle ; emperors with their legions have fallen before Bar- 
barian brigands. Her moral ascendency is shaken along with 
her material force. She has felt the weight of the enemy’s 
hand from without, and she quails beneath the influence of the 
enemy’s ideas from within. The religious ideas of her own 
subjects, alien from those to which she has been herself accus- 
tomed, hostile to them, incompatible with them,—these ideas 
acquire new force, and begin to assume an alarming significancy. 
The Roman instinctively connects them with the political 
dangers and calamities around him. The one and the other 
appear distinctly in his mind.as cause and effect. Has the Ger- 
man assailed the frontiers? has Fuscus lost his legions? has 
the Dacian crossed the Danube ? has pestilence clung like the 
shirt of Nessus to the camp of Aurelius? has the Tiber inun- 
dated Rome? has the Nile refused to inundate Egypt? The 
gods are angry ; the gods must be appeased ; for gods there cer- 
tainly are, and they have revealed themselves to the eye of faith 
in these public calamities—“ The Christians to the lions!” 
Here is Pagan persecution following immediately upon politi- 
cal disasters. The Pagan is not alarmed for his soul’s health ; 
he has not learnt to anticipate spiritual judgments for the neglect 
or offence of his deities; he does not persecute for the good of 
his own soul, still less for the salvation of the soul of the 
offending unbeliever; but he persecutes swiftly, strongly, 
cruelly, unrelentingly, to secure himself from the temporal 
penalties which he apprehends from the indignation of the gods. 
The Romans threw the Christians to the lions, on the same 
principle as that on which the Church burnt the heretics — 
because they apprehended from them the greatest evils that 
came within the scope of their comprehension. The difference 
was that, in the view of Paganism, the greatest of calamities 
were temporal and political, in that of Christianity they were 
spiritual and eternal. Hence the main endeavours of the Chris- 
tian apologists was to prove from history that the polity of 
Rome had actually suffered often and grievously, even when the 
gods of Rome seemed to stand most secure on the thrones of 
Olympus. Rome had been defeated by Etruscans, Gauls, and 
Carthaginians, long before the advent of Christ, and the intru- 
sion of a new religion ; Rome had suffered plagues and famines 
through all the centuries of her conquests: her present suffer- 
ings could not then be ascribed to the diffusion of the gospel 
faith. But both Pagans and Christians agreed that this was 
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the real ground of the persecutions of the age ; the belief, right 
or wrong, that the Roman deities were incensed against Rome 
on account of the impiety imputed to Christianity. The prin- 
ciple, then, of persecution, was a natural development of the 
Pagan system, quite as much as of the Christian: its motives 
and presumed sanctions were analogous, if not identical. It is 
an utter mistake to suppose that it was generated on the soil 
of Christianity. The perverse corruption of the human imagi- 
nation discovered it in the purer faith just as it had before dis- 
covered it in the grosser, and intensified it perhaps, though even 
this may be doubted, in proportion to its intenser sense of the 
Divine favour or disfavour. 

We are conscious that we have not done justice to the method 
and arrangement of the book before us in the desultory remarks 
into which we have permitted ourselves to diverge. But the 
scope of the work is so comprehensive, the topics upon which 
it expatiates so numerous and varied, the salient points so many 
and so provocative of question and discussion, the work itself, 
we may add, with full respect for the author’s marked abilities, 
so deficient in unity and breadth of view, that we have perhaps 
unconsciously treated it rather as a collection of essays on the 
general subject than as a history, still less as a philosophy. 
After all, as Mr. Lecky himself acknowledges, the true history 
of Christian Morals can hardly be deduced in full from histories 
and public records. This is what we have already hinted in 
the course of these remarks as an important consideration, and 
these are the weighty words in which Mr. Lecky signalizes the 
same conclusion :— 


“‘ However much,” he says (vol. ii. p. 156), “ an historian may 
desire to extend his researches to the private and domestic virtues of 
a people, civic virtues are always those which must appear most pro- 
minently in his pages. History is concerned only with large bodies 
of men. The systems of philosophy or religion which produce splen- 
did results on the great theatre of public life, are fully and easily ap- 
preciated, and readers and writers are both liable to give them very 
undue advantages over those systems which do not favour civic virtues, 
but exercise their beneficial influence in the more obscure fields of in- 
dividual self-culture, domestic morals, or private charity. If valued 
by the self-sacrifice they imply, or by their effects upon human happi- 
ness, these last rank very high, but they seldom appear in history, and 
they therefore seldom obtain their due weight in historical compari- 
sons. Christianity has, I think, suffered peculiarly from this cause. 
Its moral action has always been much more powerful upon individuals 
than upon societies, and the spheres in which its superiority over other 
religions is most incontestable are precisely those which history is least 
capable of realizing.” 
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Assuredly it is impossible for the historian to describe the 
full effect of Christian principle, as it worked in the various 
classes of society in their domestic life, at any period between 
Augustus and Charlemagne. Of such operation there could be 
no records, and its visible phases appeared and disappeared 
with each succeeding generation. The quiet unobtrusive action 
of faith, hope, and charity, the purifying of the affections, the 
chastening of the passions, the extension of the family affec- 
tions, the intensifying of trust and love of God, the constant 
contemplation of the highest moral ideal, the assurance of a 
future life, and view of this present world as a trial and pre- 
paration for another, the conviction of the presence of God and 
Christ for ever with us, the “cirewmfuso conscius ire Deo” in a 
sense still higher than that of the most enthusiastic of the 
Stoics,—such things as these, the common heritage of all Chris- 
tian souls, might leave little tangible on the surface of human 
affairs, or recognisable on the written page of history, while they 
were none the less real and active, and pervasive of the whole 
sphere of Christian life. We can only guess of the interior 
working of the faith in those earlier ages from what we can 
discern, and that too is but vague and fragmentary, of its effects 
among ourselves, in the domestic life of Christians around us. 
If we want to examine the history of Christian Morals we must 
look into our own hearts, and ask whether we are living the 
kind of life which we should be living if we were merely 
Pagans, Pagans born and bred, with Paganism before us, and 
around us, and beyond us. Are our own personal standards 
the same as what we can discover of theirs? Do we make any 
attempt to realize the Christian rather than the Pagan rule ? 
And so of our neighbours and associates, of the classes with 
whom we have our daily dealings: do we or do we not recog- 
nise in them a higher rule, and a more or less conscientious 
striving after it? Failures there may be in ourselves, in our 
neighbours, among whole communities, sins glossed over with 
salves, virtues exaggerated into vices, many personal, some 
national, defects and departures from the Christian standard ; 
nevertheless it is the fact, and it would be weakness, not humi- 
lity, it would be treason rather than loyalty to our Master to 
deny it, that we discover no indistinct traces of an energy 
communicated by the faith that is in us, if it be in us at all; 
and so, little as we can really know of the interior lives of 
the earlier Christians, and much as we may discover of weak- 
ness and corruption and natural Paganism of the heart among 
them, we cannot doubt but that they too, like ourselves, 
having the same foundation as ourselves, did in fact exemplify 
in their lives a fuller conception of the requirements of the 
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Christian law than can be traced in the imperfect records of 
external history. 

But further, whatever be the shortcomings of Christian life, 
now or heretofore, they are no more than what a true under- 
standing of the Scriptures themselves must lead us to expect. 
The gospel nowhere undertakes to convert the world unto 
righteousness. On the contrary, we are required, in the most 
plain and striking terms, to be always prepared for its failure 
as regards the great majority of mankind. “Strait is the gate, 
and narrow is the way, and few there be that find it,’—this is 
the motto inscribed on the portals of Christianity. With all 
its array of sanctions and incentives, with the Creator, the Re- 
deemer, and the Sanctifier on our side, with objects no less 
awful than a heaven and a‘hell proposed for our choice, with a 
force and a solemnity to which no Pagan religion ever made 
pretension, we are never encouraged to expect that the 
most of men and women will choose the better way, or, 
choosing, will persist in it. On the whole, a candid review of 
the teaching of Scripture may assure us that Revelation is not 
given, and does not profess to be given, primarily for the pro- 
motion of morality upon earth. The advancement of morality 
is secondary with it, and incidental to it. The gospel claims to 
be a record of the means by which God is reconciled with man, 
with a view to man’s final acceptance by Him hereafter. The 
Saviour is set before us as an object of faith. Faith in Him, 
a true and lively faith, will doubtless engender a moral life ; 
but how many will embrace that faith, how many will persist 
in it, how many will apply it as a principle of moral purity ? 
The gospel tells us very distinctly that the number of these 
will be few ; and if so, it would be inconsistent in us to expect 
that true Christian morality should ever become general in the 
world, should ever so prevail as to overcome the common ten- 
dency to evil which Revelation asserts, and which the records 
of Pagan, and even of Christian, life so fearfully attest. Read 
with such a proviso as this, the history of European Morals, 
as detailed to us by Mr. Lecky, or by any other inquirer, even 
though it be more painful and mortifying to Christians than it 
is here on the whole represented, will serve, in the mind of the 
believer, to cast no impeachment whatever upon the claim of 
Christianity to be a revelation from God. 
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Art. IV.—GEOLOGICAL TIME. 


1. On the Secular Cooling of the Earth. By Sir W. TuHomson. 
Trans. R.S.E., 1862, and Phil. Mag., 1863, ii. ; Thomson 
and Tait’s Natural Philosophy, vol. i. App. D. 

2. The Uniformitarian Theory of Geology briefly refuted. By 
Sir W. THomson. Proc. R.S.E., 1865. 

3. On Geological Time. By Sir W. Tuomson. Trans. of the 
Geological Society of Glasgow, 1868. 

4. President's Address to the Geological Society of London, Feb- 
ruary 1869. By Professor HUXLEY. 

5. Of Geological Dynamics. Part I. Reply to Professor Huzley’s 
Address to the Geological Society of London. Part II. Ori- 
gin and Total Amount of Plutonic Energy. Part III. Note 
on the Meteoric Theory of the Sun’s Heat. By Sir W. Tuom- 
son. Trans. of the Geological Society of Glasgow, 1869. 

6. Mathematics versus Geology. Pall Mall Gazette, May 3, 
1869. 

7. The Origin of Species. North British Review, 1867. 

8. Presidential Address to the British Association at Norwich, 
1868. By Dr. Hooker. 

9. On the Age of the Sun’s Heat. By Sir W. THomson. Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, 1862. 


THE papers above mentioned have a more or less direct bear- 
ing upon what is assuredly one of the most important as well 
as the most interesting scientific discussions of the present cen- 
tury. Well might it be said, considering not merely the import- 
ance of the questions at issue, but also the qualifications of the 
principal champion on either side— 

“ expectation stood 
In horror: from each hand with speed retired, 
Where erst was thickest fight, the angelic throng, 
And left large field, unsafe within the wind 
Of such commotion; such as, to set forth 
Great things by small, if, nature’s concord broke, 
Among the constellations war were sprung, 
Two planets rushing from aspéct malign 
Of fiercest opposition, in mid-sky 
Should combat, and their jarring spheres confound.” 


Nothing short of such a classic extract can fitly describe the 
controversy carried on in the journals above named: the 
antagonists being undoubtedly each the foremost man in Britain 
in his subject—Sir William Thomson in Applied Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy, Professor Huxley in Physiology and 
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Natural History. Why and about what should such authori- 
ties differ? If they have anywhere common ground, can their 
methods give inconsistent results? Isnottruth single? These 
and like questions rise before us with breath-taking rapidity. 
The answer is unfortunately but too easily given; we find it pro- 
claimed without any attempt at disguise in the (spoken) words 
of a great living geologist. (We quote from memory, but believe 
we express the exact sense of his remark.) “I should certainly 
not accept any mathematical result connected with Geology if 
it were inconsistent with the results obtained by our mode of 
treating our subject. I would not accept a thousand, or even a 
hundred thousand, millions of years, or any limit whatever 
imposed by physical science. I am just as incompetent to 
judge of the evidence on'’which you go as you are to judge of 
ours.” Which is equivalent to telling mathematicians and 
natural philosophers, in common slang, to “mind their own 
business, and let other folk be.” 

Something there is, in this, very much resembling those 
most objectionable theories and practices of the Trades- Unionists 
which have recently been held up to public execration. The 
unfortunate “ knobstick ” is, relatively to his delicacy of feeling, 
which requires at least a brickbat to make any impression upon 
it, not treated worse than the mathematician who presumes 
to undertake a part, however small, of the work arrogated to 
himself by a non-mathematical savant. We may compare it 
also to the senseless outcry against machinery which has dis- 
graced almost every age of the world. That educated scientific 
men should thus fall into the wretched fallacies of handloom- 
weavers, boot-closers, and (pudet dicere) even of Irish reapers, is 
surely a very singular psychological phenomenon, worthy the 
attention of sensational writers on obscure diseases of the mind 
and brain. Even Professor Huxley says, in his Address (above 
mentioned, the capitals are ours),—*“ We have exercised a wise 
discrimination in declining to meddle with our foundations at 
the bidding of the first PassEr-By who fancies that our house is 
not so well built as it might be :’—which looks like an uninten- 
tional parody of one of Victor Hugo’s latest ironical queries, 
“ Ou en serait-on si le premier venu avait des droits?” In Sir 
W. Thomson’s “Reply,” this boast of Professor Huxley is met in 
the mildest and meekest spirit:—calculated, we think, as Geolo- 
gists at present are, merely to produce fresh and more uncalled- 
for attacks upon him. For the moment, we fear he weakens, 
not his cause but, his chance of a hearing by not sufficiently 
showing his teeth :— 

“T cannot pass from Professor Huxley’s last sentence without 
asking, Who are the occupants of ‘our house,’ and who is the ‘ passer- 
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by’? Is geology not a branch of physical science? Are investiga- 
tions, experimental and mathematical, of underground temperature, 
not to be regarded as an integral part of geology? Are suggestions 
from astronomy and thermo-dynamics, when adverse to a tendency in 
geological speculation recently become extensively popular in England 
through the brilliancy and eloquence of its chief promoters, to be treated 
by geologists an an invitation to meddle with their foundations, which 
a ‘ wise discrimination’ declines? For myself, I am anxious to be 
regarded by geologists, not as a mere passer-by, but as one constantly 
interested in their grand subject, and anxious, in any way, however 
slight, to assist them in their search for truth.” 

In connexion with Professor Huxley’s metaphor, Dr. Hooker’s 
remark about Lyell may be read with profit. The contrast is 
at least curious :— 

‘Well may he be proud of a superstructure raised on the founda- 
tions of an insecure doctrine when he finds that he can underpin it, 
substitute a new foundation, and after all is finished, survey his edifice, 
not only more secure, but more harmonious in its proportions than it 
was before.” 


This of course means that a Geologist is perfectly at liberty 
to retain his “superstructure” while entirely altering his 
foundations ; but we shall see presently that even Dr. Hooker 
(who has allowed this much) is quite as indignant at the 
Mathematician who proffers assistance, as any geologist can be. 

This sort of thing won’t do in Science, and the sooner scientific 
men of every species recognise the fact the better. Although 
there is often something almost ludicrous and contemptible about 
the mere mathematician, whose ratio existendi it is difficult to 
conjecture, yet mathematics are indispensable to the complete 
development of every real science: and he who discourages 
their application simply repeats, in perhaps a more telling 
form, the bigoted blunder of the otherwise great astronomer, 
who persistently refused the aid of the telescope in his obser- 
vations, and thus immeasurably diminished the usefulness of 
his long and important labours. The same foolish bigotry is 
even now-a-days not uncommon with a certain class of Physio- 
logists and Anatomists, who cling to what they call “real old 
Anatomy,” and look with scorn upon their brethren who avail 
themselves of the wonderful powers of the microscope. 

Every scientific man ought to be, as far as he can, a mathe- 
matician : just as every literary man ought to be more or less of 
a classical scholar. In a certain, usually somewhat pedantic, 
sense this is the case in Germany and France; but certainly in 
no sense in Britain, for here few even of our Natural Philoso- 
phers, with a mere unit or two among our Chemists, and none 
of our Physiologists, can lay claim to more than the most 
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beggarly elements of mathematical knowledge. Such a man as 
Helmholtz, Physiologist and yet Mathematician and Natural 
Philosopher (and in the very front rank in all three), would 
be a monster in this country. It is mainly to this that we must 
ascribe the fact that there is little such hostility between differ- 
ent groups of genuine scientific men abroad as we find every- 
where at home ; few of those petty rivalries of subjects, which 
are the disgrace of all science. In saying this we are aware 
that even abroad the METAPHYSICIANS claim to have a word on 
every subject, as they have long done in this country ; but there, 
as here, few really scientific men now-a-days pay much atten- 
tion to them: mere soap-bubbles, they are uninjured by the 
keen thrust of the scientific rapier, but collapse into a drop of 
water before the blown bladder of the jester: and they are con- 
siderately left to form a sect per se, wherein complacent vanity 
and self-sufficiency are almost as rife as mutual recrimina- 
tion. 

According to Professor Huxley, “ Mathematics may be com- 
pared to a mill of exquisite workmanship, which grinds you 
stuff of any degree of fineness; but, nevertheless, what you get 
out depends on what you put in; and as the grandest mill in 
the world will not extract wheat-flour from peascods, so pages of 
formule will not get a definite result out of loose data.” 

According to Common Sense (which, though it is not obvious 
in the preceding extract, Professor Huxley claims to wield as 
one of his most formidable weapons; and which we are there- 
fore surprised to find taking the field against him), Mathematics 
cannot pretend to deduce from any data results not therein 
involved, nor can it pretend to improve observations which are 
known to have been loosely made, or in which good approxima- 
tions were unattainable: but it has the special advantage (pos- 
sessed by no other method) of being able to estimate numerically 
the weight or value of every conclusion it furnishes. And no 
mathematician, worthy of the name, would state, without indi- 
cating (as well as his information enabled him) the limits of 
error, a result derived from “ loose data:” much less would he 
employ “pages of formule” for the purpose. 

The fact is that, although many scientific men (in Britain) 
may attempt to ignore it, Mathematics is as essential an element 
of progress in every real science as language itself; but it 
cannot be usefully introduced until we have arrived at some- 
thing a little beyond what may be called the mere “ beetle- 
hunting” or “crab-catching” stage. If Professor Huxley is 
inclined to admit that Geology is still in this very imperfect 
state, all we can say is that, with Sir W. Thomson, we think 
otherwise, and so thinking feel that mathematical knowledge 
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ought to be brought to the aid of men of real merit and genius, 
who are now hopelessly floundering about for want of it. 

It is the business of every real mathematician to make, as far 
as in him lies, useful applications of his grand instrument ; if 
he do not, and yet is active, he too often works, not at improving 
his instrument (work which would of course be of value) but, at 
applying it to imaginary and in general ridiculous “ Problems” 
in whose data the facts of physical science are ignored, or at 
quips and puzzles for the Lady’s and Gentleman’s Diary. Such 
a fate is worse than oblivion, it is a perennial self-gibbeting. 

Let us then hear no more nonsense about the interference 
of mathematicians in matters with which they have no con- 
cern; rather let them be lauded for condescending from their 
proud pre-eminence to help out of a rut the too ponderous waggon 
of some scientific brother. 

It is only within the last two or three years that a few 
logicians have been able so far to get over this abominably 
miscalled esprit de corps as to think the late Dr. Boole excusable 
for having published his magnificent work on Zhe Laws of 
Thought ; a work which, look at it from what side we may, is 
one of the grandest scientific monuments of the present century. 
But in Geology, as in Logic, Mathematics is now advancing to 
play the part of Henry viil., and, 

“ We hear the sacrilegious ery, 
‘ Down with the nests and the rooks will fly.’ ” 

We should not have associated, at the head of this article, 
with the acknowledged writings of men of such deserved 
reputation as Sir W. Thomson and Professor Huxley, the critical 
remarks of an anonymous journalist (we happen to know well 
the high qualifications of the former writer in this Review), 
were it not that these remarks have unfortunately obtained far 
more extensive publicity than the writings they refer to. This 
person may do considerable mischief by his assuming to speak 
with authority, and “ not as the scribes.” Who, where, or what, 
he is we have not the slightest notion; and we can therefore 
freely examine his production. It is one of a class which is 
now-a-days becoming far too common, and which every man 
of true scientific feeling ought to do his best to discourage, a 
critique (?) of the most one-sided character, made entirely with- 
out knowledge of the merits and defects of either side. Its 
tone, too, is throughout stwdiedly insolent and offensive to Sir 
W. Thomson, and such as justly to deprive the writer of all 
claim to be treated with the courtesy ever due to an honourable 
opponent. Perhaps, before we have done with it, we may be 
able to show that its author has in this outburst effected nothing 
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but a complete and humiliating demonstration of his own igno- 
rance and prejudice. Though a Hercules or a Briareus is 
usually required for any effective intervention in a war of the 
gods, we have legendary authority for believing that commoner 
mortals may occasionally be of some service; but Thersites 
makes his appearance only to be ignominiously exposed and 
sent howling to the hulks :— 
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By far the grandest question in Geology proper, though one 
which Hutton expressly declines to deal with, is that of the 
original formation and early history of the Earth, for in its 
answer are included, to a great extent, the present and the 
future. For our present purpose it is not necessary to consider 
any of the theories, some of them very plausible, which have of 
late been propounded as to the origin of Suns and Planets by 
the falling together of discrete masses originally scattered about in 
space. What we wish to consider is how far observation of those 
strata with which alone the geologist can ever be acquainted, 
assisted by such astronomical and physical information as we . 
can gather from the earth’s figure, internal heat, rate of rotation, 
etc., is fitted to guide us in reckoning back to what must have 
occurred in earlier ages of the world. Have we any means of 
forming an opinion as to the state of our globe so much as one, 
ten, or one hundred, million years ago? Let us first consider 
what the geologists can fairly attempt by data derived from 
their own science. If we find their methods at best extremely 
inadequate to the solution of such grand questions, we must next 
inquire whether physical science has not other resources at 
least a little superior to theirs. 

Geologists may argue the point from various sides, most 
easily from the important action of water in modifying the 
earth’s surface. For instance, given the thickness of a bed of 
stratified rock, whose appearance at once proves that it has been 
deposited at the bottom of an ocean or of an immense lake, and 
assuming from what we see going on at present around us the 
most probable rate at which such deposits are formed, we can at 
once calculate the most probable requisite time. Or we may 
consider the disintegrating and wearing effects of water, instead 
of its constructive effects, and seek how long time has been 
required for the erosion of portions which we see have been by 
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its agency removed from a rock or deposit whose character is 
known from the fragments which remain. Still there is a 
possible fallacy, for deposition and denudation may have 
alternated many times during the formation or destruction of 
such beds of rock. All deductions of these kinds are therefore 
necessarily of extreme vagueness, and they can at best only 
supply an exceedingly rough approximation to an inferior 
limit of the time required, leaving the superior limit capable 
of any magnitude whatever. There are various other con- 
ceivable methods, open to the geologist as such, but they all 
have the same utterly unsatisfactory character, and yield an 
inferior limit only. Now what is wanted is a superior limit, 
and the veritable origin of the present discussion is the fact that, 
when methods capable of giving a superior limit of time have 
been applied, they are found to show that even the inferior 
limits usually assigned by geologists are of totally inadmissible 
duration. Such periods were really first introduced by the 
so-called Uniformitarian school of geologists, of whom Hutton 
and Playfair in former days, and Lyell in the present, may be 
taken as types. Their ruling notion is that all changes are 
essentially periodic, and thus that the earth has a sort of 
normal state, from which it can never differ more than a little, 
and about which it continually oscillates. To deny this, was, 
according to Playfair, virtually to assert that “the Author of 
nature has given laws to the universe, which, like the institu- 
tions of men, carry in themselves the elements of their own 
destruction.” The whole passage from which this extract is 
taken is given by Sir W. Thomson, and he has summarily 
pointed out its outrageous fallacies. It has been quoted over 
and over again with approval by Teleologists and authors of 
Systems of Natural Religion, but it is simply a confusion of 
two perfectly distinct things, the permanence of physical laws 
(an idea whose correctness we have no reason to doubt), and 
the permanence of the present state of things on the globe 
(which no one acquainted with modern science can for a moment 
believe in). A better observer, though not a less pious or less 
orthodox man than any of the Teleologists, says 
“Change and Decay in all around I see ;” 

yet in the eyes of many of the unenlightened a denial of 
Playfair’s assumption is even now little better than atheism. 
But these gigantic periods, introduced by the Uniformitarians 
without any physical proof of their admissibility, have been 
even farther extended by more recent theorists; such as Darwin, 
for instance, who requires them for his Development of Species. 

As we have just seen, the ordinary geological methods are 
quite incapable of setting any superior limit to such periods: 
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and, before proceeding farther, it may help us a little, as regards 
the strange revelations presently to come, if we look for a 
moment at the way in which even a President of the British 
Association speaks of a branch of science of which there can be 
no offence in saying he is certainly not a master. The attack 
is directed against conclusions of physical science, with regard 
to geology, which have been expressed in our pages, and its 
fallacies must therefore be at least noticed here. 

A brief réswmé of a few of Sir W. Thomson’s views on Geo- 
logical Time was given in this.Review in 1867, in an article 
on The Origin of Species, and the only attempt at an answer to 
them, as there stated, which we have yet seen, was that made 
by Dr. Hooker in his Presidential Address to the British 
Association at Norwich. We cannot now enter into a complete 
examination of his reasoning, but we may take a single very 
curious specimen— 

“‘ While fully admitting that Astronomy is the most certain in its 
methods and results of all sciences, that she (s¢c) has called forth some 
of the highest efforts of the intellect, and that her results far transcend 
in grandeur those of any other science, I think we may hesitate before 
we admit her queenship, her perfection, or her sole claims to interpre- 
tation and to prophecy. Her methods are mathematics, she may call 
geometry and algebra her handmaidens, but she is none the less their 
slave. No science is really perfect; certainly not that which lately 
erred 2,000,000 miles in so fundamental a datum as the earth’s 
distance from the sun.” 


There is here a most unaccountable confusion between the 
results deduced directly from measurements of a quantity 
which requires some telescopic power to observe it at all, and 
those deduced from rigorous mathematical processes. That an 
Observer should make an error of a few hundredths of a second of 
are (each corresponding to about a hundred thousand miles in 
the thence computed distance of the sun), in a quantity whose 
utmost value is some eight or nine seconds, surely need excite no 
surprise. Rather is it remarkable that such a close approximation 
has already been reached in a determination of such extreme 
delicacy. He who would deny this must have a very singular 
idea of what a second of arc is, and what limit of accuracy is 
attainable in the most perfect of astronomical observations. 
The coming transits of Venus will show what amount of 
improvement instruments and modes of observation have re- 
ceived within the last century, but few astronomers will say 
that there may not still remain an uncertainty of some hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles in the sun’s distance. It is well 
worthy of notice, however, that experimental determinations of 
the velocity of light demonstrated the inexactness of the former 
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estimate of the sun’s distance, and that such physical methods 
may possibly prove as efficient as more direct astronomical 
ones. The nature of the difficulty here considered has been 
well compared to that of determining the distance of a steeple 
some ten or twenty miles off ; the observer being limited to the 
length of base-line afforded by an ordinary window-sill. But 
that unavoidable instrumental imperfections, and necessarily 
inadequate conditions of observing, should be regarded by any 
genuine scientific man as a defect in the Science of Physical 
Astronomy altogether passes belief. 


To get a superior limit to the possible duration of something 
not very different from the present state of things on the earth 
other sciences than Geology must be appealed to; and here, 
because, and only because, our scientific men are usually mere 
specialists, the Natural Philosopher is required. What can a 
geologist, as such, tell about the nature, origin, and duration of 
the Sun’s heat? Yet, suppose it could be shown that ten million 
years ago the sun was very much hotter than it now is, would 
not that fact have an important bearing on the length of time 
during which plants and animals have inhabited the earth ? 
What can he tell us about the internal heat of the earth, and 
the rate at which it is at present being lost? Yet if it could 
be shown, on strict physical principles, that ten million years 
ago the underground temperature was at least that of red heat 
at a depth of one thousand feet below the surface, would not 
that materially influence his speculations? He may tell the 
mathematician to “mind his own business,” but the mathe- 
matician must reply, “ My business is in this case to save you 
from ignorantly committing egregious blunders, which not only 
retard the progress of your own science, but tend to render all 
science a laughing-stock to the uninitiated.” 


Having thus pointed out the nature of the questions involved 
in the present discussion, we shall examine, in order, the more 
specially combative of the various articles enumerated above. 

Sir W. Thomson’s paper, On Geological Time, was read to the 
Glasgow Geological Society last year. The main point referred 
to in it is the tidal retardation of the earth’s motion, but the 
questions of the loss of energy from the sun and earth by radia- 
tion are also considered. He takes as his text the oft-quoted 
passage from Playfair, already alluded to, in which it is asserted 
that, however far we look into the past or the future, with 
reference either to the solar system or to the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms, “ we discover no mark either of the commence- 
ment or the termination of the present order.” As regards the 
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solar system, he founds his statement upon the celebrated result, 
then just obtained by Lagrange and Laplace, that the dimen- 
sions, inclinations, and eccentricities of the orbits of the planets 
could not be permanently altered by their mutual action, but 
must fluctuate in value between certain very narrow limits, 
though the periods of these fluctuations were shown to be in 
general very long. This was no doubt a most remarkable con- 
clusion, one which still remains worthy of our highest admira- 
tion, but unfortunately i 7s not true; and with it falls the main 
prop of Playfair’s statement. In obtaining the result, the 
French mathematicians used methods of approximation only 
(the solution of the problem in its generality appears even 
now to be hopeless), equivalent on the whole to omitting 
squares of the disturbing forces, z.¢., they virtually assumed, in 
calculating the effect of one planet on another, that the posi- 
tion of the first had not been affected by the second, besides 
formally neglecting terms of the third and higher orders of 
small quantities such as the eccentricities and inclinations. No 
doubt the quantities thus left out of account are exceedingly 
small, and negligible with perfect propriety, so long as the 
results of a few thousand years’, or even a few tens of thou- 
sands of years’, perturbations are considered ; but it remains 
to be shown that, small as they are, they do not involve as 
surely the destruction of the solar system as the infinitesimal 
effect of each passing footstep renders in time new pavement 
necessary on a frequented street. In all probability this cannot 
be done; but even if it could, there is something more which 
at once decides the question. The investigations of Lagrange 
and Laplace took no account of the resistance, which physical 
science has shown is called into play by every motion of matter, 
and of which Newton was well aware, for he distinctly says,— 
“ Majora autem planetarum et cometarum corpora motus suos, 
et progressivos et circulares, in spatiis minus resistentibus fac- 
tos, conservant diutius.” This implies that he knew that all 
motions of the planets and comets are resisted, but that in 
virtue of the masses of these bodies and the rarity of inter- 
planetary matter, the effects of such forces of resistance 
would take a long time to accumulate sufficiently to become 
discoverable. But a “long time” is one thing, and “how- 
ever far we look into the past or the future” is another and 
a very different thing (containing, in fact, the point originally 
at issue in this discussion.) Taking this into account, the pro- 
position of Lagrange and Laplace retains merely its present 
mathematical and astronomical value; properly estimated, it 
turns against Playfair, and upsets his conclusion. To show 
how fixed was this notion of permanence in Playfair’s mind, 
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and to what astounding limits of extravagance he was prepared 
to go, in spite of his better reason, whenever it was by possibility 
involved, take the following extract from his critique on Vince's 
Gravitation in the Edinburgh Review (1808-9). He is speaking 
of a very ridiculous hypothesis, put forward by John Bernoulli 
(who was no physicist, and as inferior to his brother in mathe- 
matics as he was in temper and in honesty), as to the cause 
of gravitation :— 

“One circumstance in the favour of a hypothesis which has so little 
in other respects to recommend it, we must not omit to mention. It 
is, that the formation of the particles issuing from the sun into little 
balls which return to the sun again, presents us with something like a 
circulation, by which light is made to return to the luminary from 
which it was originally emitted. That light does so return in reality, 
by some means or other, is extremely probable, and conformable to the 
maxim, that nature nowhere admits of unlimited and progressive 
change. Such change, however slow, must destroy the order of which 
it makes a part, and is therefore very unlike the economy observed 
in the other phenomena of the heavens. LBernoulli’s theory, therefore, 
includes at least one particular, in which the wisdom and simplicity of 
nature appears to have been consulted.” 


Sir W. Thomson proceeds to give an exceedingly clear and 
simple statement of the effects and modus operandi of one very 
interesting case of resistance—that offered by the tides to the 
earth’s rotation. Thecelebrated Kant,.who was a mathematician 
and a naturalist before he took up the study of metaphysics, 
and whose conclusions (like those of Sir W. R. Hamilton) are 
therefore usually of real value, or at least such as in general to 
merit serious consideration, long ago pointed out that the tidal 
wave, held back as it were by the moon and sun while the earth 
revolves underneath it, must act as a sort of friction-break, 
gradually diminishing the velocity of the earth’s rotation. But 
Kant had no means of ascertaining, even roughly, what may be 
the amount of this effect; nor does he seem to have pointed 
out any other consequences of this action: such, for instance, 
as change of the moon’s distance from the earth, or change of the 
earth’s distance from the sun, and consequent change of length of 
the year. Now-a-days, with the principles of Energy to guide 
us, we know that in all friction heat is produced, and that this 
heat corresponds to so much energy of visible motion irrecover- 
ably transformed, and therefore degraded. This degradation 
must last so long as there is relative motion of the earth and 
the tide-wave ; and thus the final tendency (so far as the moon 
alone is concerned) is to diminish the earth’s velocity of rota- 
tion until it shall turn always the same side to the moon, z.e., 
to make the day of the same length as the lunar month and 
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lunar day. What an admirable verification of this physical 
prediction is afforded by the moon herself! The present 
condition of her surface shows that at some former period 
her whole crust, if not her whole substance, must have been in 
a molten state. Thinking of the enormous tides which must 
have been produced by the earth in this viscous mass of molten 
rock, we can easily understand how quickly its rate of rotation, 
whether originally greater or less than that of its rate of revo- 
lution, must have been compelled by friction to become 
identical with it; as we know it to be (pace Jellinger Sym- 
monds, and his followers) by the simple fact that only one side 
of the moon has ever, within historical time, been visible to us. 
The following extract from Thomson’s paper gives some addi- 
tional particulars, and is well worthy of note as a most lumi- 
nous verbal explanation of a subject which one might be 
inclined to fancy could hardly be raised from the domain of 


symbolic calculation :— 

“But we may go further, and say that tidal action on the earth 
disturbs, by re-action, the moon. The tidal deformation of the water 
exercises the same influence on the moon as if she were attracted, not 
precisely in the line towards the earth’s centre but, in a line slanting 
very slightly, relatively to her motion, in the direction forwards. The 
moon, then, continually experiences a force forward in her orbit by 
re-action from the waters of the sea. Now, it might be supposed for 
a moment that a force acting forwards would quicken the moon’s 
motion ; but, on the contrary, the action of that force is to retard her 
motion. It is a curious fact easily explained, that a force continually 
acting forward with the moon’s motion will tend, in the long run, to 
make the moon’s motion slower, and increase her distance from the 
earth. On the other hand, the effect of a resisting force on, for in- 
stance, the earth would undoubtedly be, in the course of ages, to make 
the earth go faster and faster round the sun. The reason is, that the 
resistance allows the earth to fall in a spiral path towards the sun, 
whose attraction generates more velocity than frictional resistance 
destroys. The tidal deformation of the water on the earth tends, on 
the whole, therefore, to retard the moon’s angular motion in her orbit ; 
but (by the accompanying augmentation of her distance from the 
earth) to increase the moment of her motion round the earth’s centre. 
And the ultimate tendency—so far as the earth’s rotation is concerned 
—must be to make the earth keep always the same face to the moon. 

“Tt may be remarked, in passing, that the corresponding tendency 
has probably already had effect on the moon itself. The moon always 
turns the same face to theearth. If the moon were now a liquid mass, 
there would be enormous tides init. The friction in that fluid would 
cause the moon to tend to turn the same face towards the earth: and 
we find the moon turns the same face always to the earth. It seems 
almost inevitable to our minds, constituted as they are, to connect 
possible cause and real effect, and say that a possible cause is a real 
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cause; and thus to believe the reason why the moon turns always the 
same side to us is because it was once a liquid mass which experienced 
tides and viscous resistance against the tidal motion. The only other 
view we can have—the only other hypothesis we can make—is, that 
the moon was created with such an angular velocity as to turn always 
the same face to the earth. But the course of speculative and physical 
science is absolutely irresistible as regards the relation between cause 
and effect. Whenever we can find a possible antecedent condition of 
matter, we cannot help inferring that that possible antecedent did really 
exist as a preceding condition—a condition, it may be, preceding any 
historical information we can have—but preceding and being a con- 
dition from which the present condition of things has originated by 
force acting according to laws controlling all matter.” 


But, it may be asked, how can even so beautiful a physical 
deduction as this be brought to bear upon the speculations of 
geologists? We answer, in many ways; but of these we need 
mention but one, our object at present being to show the nature 
rather than the extent of the argument. We again quote 
Thomson :— 


“Now, if the earth is losing angular velocity at that great rate, at what 
rate might it have been rotating a thousand million years ago? It must 
have been rotating faster by one-seventh part than at present, and the 
centrifugal force must have been greater in the ratio of the square of 
8 to the square of 7, that is, in the ratio of 64 to 49. There must 
have then been more centrifugal force at the equator due to rotation 
than now, in the proportion of 64 to 49. What does the theory of 
geologists say to that? There is just now at the equator one two- 
hundred-and-eighty-ninth part of the force of gravity relieved by 
centrifugal force. Ifthe earth rotated seventeen times faster bodies 
would fly off at the equator. The present figure of the earth agrees 
closely with the supposition of its having been all fluid not many 
million years ago. 

“‘ The centrifugal force a hundred million years ago would be greater 
by about 3 per cent. than it is now, according to the preceding estimate 
of tidal retardation; and nothing we know regarding the figure of the 
earth, and the disposition of land and water, would justify us in saying 
that a body consolidated when there was more centrifugal force by 3 
per cent. than now might not now be in all respects like the earth, so 
far as we know it at present. But if you go back to ten thousand 
million years ago—which, I believe, will not satisfy some geologists— 
the earth must have been rotating more than twice as fast as at present 
—and if it had been solid then, it must be (sic) now something totally 
different from what it is. Now, here is direct opposition between 
physical astronomy, and modern geology as represented by a very 
large, very influential, and, I may also add, in many respects, philoso- 
phical and sound body of geological investigators, constituting perhaps 
a majority of British geologists. It is quite certain that a great mis- 
take has been made—that British popular geology at the present time 
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is in direct opposition to the principles of natural philosophy. Without 
going into details, I may say it is no matter whether the earth’s lost 
time is 22 seconds, or considerably more or less than 22 seconds, in a 
century, the principle isthe same. There cannot be uniformity. The 
earth is filled with evidences that it has not been going on for ever 
in the present state, and that there is a progress of events towards a 
state infinitely different from the present.” 


Surely the dullest of unprejudiced readers can hardly fail to 
see the gist of this passage ; but, lest there should be any diffi- 
culty, we may summarize it thus: The figure of the earth, 
while still fluid, depended on its rate of rotation, being the 
more flattened the greater its velocity. The loss of velocity by 
tidal action is known well enough to show that had the earth 
become solid ten thousand million years ago, its shape could not 
have been that which it now presents. Why we have thus 
given again, in the roughest and coarsest form, one small part 
of the above extract, the reader will soon see. 

As an amusing but painful contrast, let us turn to the 
remarks made on this in the Pall Mall Gazette. Here we find 
Thomson’s reasoning about the jigure of the earth transformed 
into something absolutely astounding :—“ The first argument is 
based on the fact that the tides tend to retard the rate of the 
earth’s rotation on its axis,and that, therefore, there was a time 
when the earth ROTATED TOO SWIFTLY FOR THE EXISTENCE OF 
LIFE.” (The capitals are ours.) “Call you that, backing of 
your friends? A plague upon such backing, give me them 
that will face me.” We can well fancy Professor Huxley’s 
disgust at the “backing” of the Pall Mall Gazette. 

Thomson proceeds to consider, as irrefragable disproofs of the 
Uniformitarian hypothesis, the rates at which both Sun and 
Earth are even now cooling. A hot body, cooling, has just 
before been somewhat hotter, and was then in all probability 
cooling more rapidly. This argument may be extended back- 
wards for any required amount of time, without the least risk 
of physical error, and it must finally lead us, and within a 
very moderate number of millions of years, to a period when 
the earth, in consequence partly of its internal heat and partly 
of solar radiation, had at its surface a temperature quite incon- 
sistent with the existence of organic life. The details of the 
requisite calculation, so far as internal heat is concerned, are 
very simple, and will be found appended to the paper (above 
mentioned) in the Proc. R.S.E., 1865, which we are tempted to 
quote in full :— 


“The ‘ Doctrine of Uniformity’ in Geology, as held by many of the 
most eminent of British geologists, assumes that the earth’s surface and 
upper crust have been nearly as they are at present in temperature, 
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and other physical qualities, during millions of millions of years. But 
the heat which we know, by observation, to be now conducted out of 
the earth yearly is so great, that if this action had been going on with 
any approach to uniformity for 20,000 million years, the amount of 
heat lost out of the earth would have been about as much as would heat, 
by 100° Cent., a quantity of ordinary surface rock of 100 times the 
earth’s bulk. "[ The calculation is appended.] This would be more 
than enough to melt a mass of surface-rock equal in bulk to the whole 
earth. No hypothesis as to chemical action, internal fluidity, effects of 
pressure at great depth, or possible character of substances in the 
interior of the earth, possessing the smallest vestige of probability, can 
justify the supposition that the earth’s upper crust has remained nearly 
as it is, while from the whole, or from any part, of the earth, so great a 
quantity of heat has been lost.” 


That the reader may feel the full force of this argument, it is 
only necessary to point out to him that Sir W. Thomson ex- 
pressly gives uniformitarianism the best possible conditions— 
conditions in fact really inadmissible, though (even when 
allowed) found utterly inadequate to the defence of the theory. 
For nothing in physics can be more certain than that the hotter 
a body is (ceteris paribus), the faster it loses its heat. Hence 
Thomson might have carried his argument (with perfect accuracy 
and propriety) a great deal farther than he has done in this 
paper. Here, however, he was dealing professedly with the 
geologists, and had to consult their exceeding weakness in 
matters pertaining, however slightly, to mathematics ; while, 
three years before, in the first paper cited above, he had treated 
the question in a masterly way, and with the help of some of 
Fourier’s beautiful formule, taking account of the greater rate 
of dissipation when the temperature of the globe was higher. 
This, of course, led him to results (as to the possible limit of 
time which can be allowed) considerably more restricted than 
those advanced in the paper we are now considering; and the 
geologists at once seize upon this palpable inconsistency (!) and 
declare that it shows that none of his results are worthy of 
acceptance. Their reasoning, if we can call it such, is not less 
absurd than would be that of a man who could say that there 
is inconsistency between such statements as the following—In 
order that two individuals who have been taxed, the one at 
ten per cent. on his capital, the other by an annual fine of £10, 
may now have each £100, twenty years ago the one must 
have had £822 and the other only £300 -—neither being sup- 
posed to gain from any external source during the process. Or, 
from another point of view, if £300 be the greatest capital 
either could have had at starting—the process may have lasted 
twenty years with the annual fine of £10, while it could not 
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have lasted so much as eleven years at the annual ten per cent. 
of simple interest. 

Thus Uniformitarianism has received its death-blow, and the 
operation has been performed as a duty, cheerfully but con- 
siderately, without malignity or ostentation. No one, in fact, 
except our Thersites, who seems neither to have got up the 
case made for the side he advocates, nor even apparently to be 
capable of distinguishing between Don Quixote and his squire, 
has attempted a word in its defence. For, when we look to 
the Address of Professor Huxley, we find that, far from defending 
Uniformitarianism, he does his best to drop it entirely as an 
awkward witness, or rather as a discreditable acquaintance. 
In passing, for the time, from the consideration of Sir W. 
Thomson’s first paper, we would say of it that, while it brings 
forward a formidable array of well-put objections, completely 
subversive of Uniformitarianism, it is obviously not meant as a 
complete sketch of the subject, fitted to answer, by anticipation, 
ingenious criticisms which may be, and have (since it was pub- 
lished) been brought forward by men of the calibre and deter- 
mination of Professor Huxley. And it is therefore very 
satisfactory that such a man, qualified not merely by knowledge, 
but by acuteness of intellect, should have done his best (as we 
presume he has done from the circumstances under which his 
Address was delivered) to point out a possible flaw here and there 
in the argument, if not entirely to upset it. We do not, of course, 
assume that Professor Huxley has condensed into this brief 
Address all that he could say in answer to Sir W. Thomson ; 
for the rest we must probably wait a little; but we may take 
for granted that he has seized upon what appeared to him to 
be the most inadmissible of Sir W. Thomson’s statements. 

Also, we may be allowed to remark, that it is unfortunate 
for the cause of progress that these statements should have 
appeared in a journal as yet comparatively obscure: though 
that journal, if it often contain contributions of such value, will 
soon, as regards circulation, stand on a par with any of its now 
more favoured rivals. No matter should they be lightly treated 
for the present, such articles will be dug up and admired by 
another generation :—when geologists have at length been 
brought to see that there can be no incompatibility between 
genuine scientific methods; and when the really good work which 
Huxley has done is alone remembered—this phase of opposition 
to rigorous physics being mercifully forgotten. 


1 “We entirely agree with Sir W. Thomson, that ‘it is quite certain that 
a great mistake has been made ;’ but it is one similar in kind to Sancho 
Panza’s (sic) attack on the windmill, and it has not been made by the 
British popular geologists.” — Pall Mall Gazette, ut supra. 
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Let us here record that the writer in the Pall Mall Gazette 
introduces Professor Huxley’s Address as a “crushing refutation 
of Sir W. Thomson’s conclusion.” This will prepare the reader 
for the next scene of the tragedy. 

The Address, which we now proceed to examine, is certainly 
clever, dashing, and plausible ; but when perused with attention 
it is found to be seriously illogical. Professor Huxley several 
times changes front, and at least twice attacks Sir W. Thomson 
for saying what he has in effect himself conceded a page or two 
before. 

He prefaces his Address by the following quotations from Sir 
W. Thomson’s paper :— 

“ A great reform in geological speculation seems now to have 
becom: necessary.” “It is quite certain that a great mistake 
has been made,—that British popular geology at the present 
time is in direct opposition to the principles of Natural Philo- 
sophy.” 

The first of these is perhaps, if taken alone, rather vague, and 
therefore somewhat sensational. But the second completely ex- 
plains the sense and bearing of the whole paper. What do we 
understand by British popular geology ? Obviously not the views 
which may be held by a very few of the leading geologists, who 
are therefor in a sense looked on as heretics by the rest, but those 
views which are now being disseminated in all directions in 
Popular Lectures and Popular Text-books. It is mighty well for 
Professor Huxley to come forward and show that, so far as his 
own notions are concerned, a comparatively few millions of years 
will suffice for the observed development of organic life on the 
earth; but if in this respect he has by his own methods (possibly 
assisted by the conclusions of the first paper on our list, pub- 
lished about six years ago) arrived at nearly the same conclu- 
sions as Sir W. Thomson, why cry out against the Natural Philo- 
sopher? This is, to say the least, disingenuous, as is his oblivion 
of the very title of Thomson’s second paper (above mentioned), 
which shows at once against which school the remarks were 
directed. But still more so is his affected ignorance of the 
patent fact that popular geologists (who in this country form 
the great majority of the geologists, and to whom Sir W. 
Thomson pointedly refers), with no less authorities than Lyell, 
Ramsay, Darwin, and Jukes at their head, still talk with the 
wildest looseness about thousands and tens of thousands of mil- 
lions of years as the very least periods they canaccept. Seeing 
that he is at one with Sir W. Thomson, inasmuch as the period 
which he considers to be required is nearly that which Thomson 
shows may be admitted, why does he not hail the coincidence 
as greatly strengthening his own independent conclusions? We 
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fear the true answer must be what we indicated above: Sir W. 
Thomson is not a professional geologist, and therefore must per- 
force be snubbed—cortte que coite. As we have but too lately 
seen, when two Irish mobs are engaged in the sweet pastime of 
murdering one another, the interference of the police at once 
reconciles the hostile factions into one great brotherhood, which 
proceeds incontinently to sacrifice the police, as a votive 
offering on the altar of Peace. 

The style of Professor Huxley’s Address is well exhibited by 
the following extract from its opening sentences :— 


“Tt surely is a matter of paramount importance for the British geo- 
logists (some of them very popular geologists too), here in solemn 
annual session assembled, to inquire whether the severe judgment thus 
passed upon them by so high an authority as Sir W. Thomson is one 
to which they must plead guilty sans phrase, or whether they are pre- 
pared to say ‘not guilty,’ and appeal for a reversal of the sentence 
to that higher court of educated scientific opinion to which we are all 
amenable.” 

“ As your attorney-general for the time being, I thought I could not 
do better than get up the case with a view of (sc) advising you. Itis 
true that the charges brought forward by the other side involve the 
consideration of matters quite foreign to the pursuits with which I am 
ordinarily occupied ; but in that respect I am only in the position which 
is, nine times out of ten, occupied by counsel, who nevertheless con- 
trive to gain their causes, mainly by force of mother-wit and common- 
sense, aided by some training in other intellectual exercises.” 


Three things are very noticeable here :— First and Jeast, there is 
satiety of what we are usually inclined to look upon as mere exu- 
berant superfluities of metaphor: “ attorney-general,” “ getting 
up the case,” “ not guilty,” and so on—which have their climax, 
later in the Address, when Sir W. Thomson is “ Hansardized,” 
final causes are called the “hetaire (sic) of philosophy,” “ Unifor- 
mitarianism insisted upon a practically unlimited bank of time, 
ready to discount any quantity of hypothetical paper,” etc. etc. 
We are sorry to see that, in his reply, Sir W. Thomson has to 
a certain extent fallen in with this fooling, for we can give it 
no other name. Professor Huxley is far too acute and sensible 
a man to use such language except when it is required to mask 
defects in his case, and, it may be, to tickle the ears of some not 
particularly scientific audience. Second, “The higher court of 
educated scientific opinion” is certainly the true tribunal to 
decide on such a question,—but, unfortunately for Professor 
Huxley, there are many more educated scientific men who are 
mathematicians and natural philosophers, and to whom, in con- 
sequence, Sir W. Thomson’s arguments bring the full force of 
intellectual conviction, than there are geologists of the same 
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high scientific training. And Third, How can a counsel hope 
to gain his cause (before such a court) who produces mere 
“ mother-wit and common-sense,” and an exercised intellect, if 
he has to discuss matters quite “ foreign to his ordinary pur- 
suits”? To humbug an every-day British jury is not, except in 
some very special cases, by any means a difficult, or even a very 
creditable, undertaking,—for now-a-days a British jury is in 
many respects nearly as effete and laughable (and very often 
also as dangerous) an institution as a British municipal corpo- 
ration,—but the court of educated scientific opinion (understood 
as limited to those who are really scientific men) is, and always 
has been, quite capable of appretiating the merits of a case, and 
of detecting and exposing hollowness and unreality whenever 
they are present. 

Professor Huxley begins with a most interesting semi-histo- 
rical sketch and classification of the three systems of geological 
thought which have, in his opinion, alternately held sway. We 
cannot do better than quote some of his very clear descrip- 
tions :—[In all that follows the italics are ours, and the capitals 
are Professor Huxley’s.} 


“‘ By Catastropuism I mean any form of geological speculation which, 
in order to account for the phenomena of geology, supposes the opera- 
tion of forces different in their nature, or immeasurably different in 
power, from those which we at present see in action in the universe.” 

“The Mosaic cosmogony is, in this sense, catastrophic, because it 
assumes the operation of extra-natural power. . . . There was a time 
when catastrophism might pre-eminently have claimed the title of 
‘ British popular geology’ ; and assuredly it has yet many adherents, 
and reckons among its supporters some of the most honoured members 
of this Society.” 

“ By Unirormrrarranism I mean pre-eminently the teaching of 
Hutton and of Lyell.” .... 

“No one can doubt that the influence of uniformitarian views has 
been enormous, and, in the main, most beneficial and favourable to 
the progress of sound geology.” 

“ Nor can tt be questioned that uniformitarianism has even a stronger 
title than catastrophism to call itself the geological speculation of 
Britain, or, if you will, British popular geology. For it is eminently 
a British doctrine, and has even now made comparatively little pro- 
gress on the continent of Europe. Nevertheless it seems to me to be 
open to serious criticism upon one of its aspects.” 

“To my mind there appears to be no sort of necessary theoretical 
antagonism between Catastrophism and Uniformitarianism. On the 
contrary, it is very conceivable that catastrophes may be part and 
parcel of uniformity. Let me illustrate my case by analogy. The 
working of a clock is a model of uniform action; good time-keeping 
means uniformity of action. But the striking of the clock is essentially 
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a catastrophe; the hammer might be made to blow up a barrel of 
gunpowder, or turn on a deluge of water; and, by proper arrange- 
ment, the clock, instead of marking the hours, might strike at all 
sorts of irregular intervals, never twice alike in the intervals, force, 
or number of its blows. Nevertheless, all these irregular and appa- 
rently lawless catastrophes would be the results of an absolutely 
uniformitarian action; and we might have two schools of clock- 
theorists, one studying the hammer and the other the pendulum.” 

“Still less is there any necessary antagonism between either of 
these doctrines and that of Evotution, which embraces all that is 
sound in both Catastrophism and Uniformitarianism, while it rejects 
the arbitrary assumptions of the one and the, as arbitrary, limitations 
of the other. Nor is the value of the doctrine of evolution to the 
philosophic thinker diminished by the fact that it applies the same 
method to the living and the not-living world, and embraces in one 
stupendous analogy the growth of a solar system from molecular chaos, 
the shaping of the earth from the nebulous cubhood of its youth, 
through innumerable changes and immeasurable ages, to its present 
form, and the development of a living being from the shapeless mass 
of protoplasm we term a germ.” 

“I do not know whether Evolutionism can claim that amount of cur- 
rency which would entitle it to be called British popular geology ; but, 
more or less vaguely, it is assuredly present in the minds of most 
geologists.” 


We must have one more extract, but it is of a really astonish- 
ing character :—[Here, however, the capitals are ours, the italics 
Professor Huxley’s.] 

“T do not suppose that, at the present day, any geologist would 
(sic) be found to maintain absolute Uniformitarianism, to deny that 
the rapidity of the rotation of the earth may be diminishing, that the 
sun may be waxing dim, or that the earth itself may be cooling. Most 
of us, I suspect, are Gallios, ‘ who care for none of these things,’ 
being of opinion that, true or fictitious, THEY HAVE MADE NO PRACTICAL 
DIFFERENCE TO THE EARTH, during the period of which a record is pre- 
served in stratified deposits.” 

“The accusation that we have been running counter to the prin- 
ciples of natural philosophy, therefore, is devoid of foundation.” 


If the reader will take the trouble to look back again to these 
quotations, and especially to the portions which we have itali- 
cised in the earlier ones and put in capitals in the last, he will 
see that Professor Huxley says in effect : There was a time when 
Catastrophism was British popular geology, Evolutionism can 
but vaguely claim that amount of currency which would entitle 
it to be called British popular geology, but Uniformitarianism 
has the stronger title to call itself British popular geology. Let 
him remember that (as above quoted) Sir W. Thomson’s re- 
marks are directed entirely against British popular geology— 
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and that he has distinctly pointed out that by this term he 
meant the Uniformitarianism of Hutton, Playfair, and Lyell :— 
and then let him read these further remarks of Professor 
Huxley :— 

‘“‘T have said that the three schools of geological speculation which 
I have termed Catastrophism, Uniformitarianism, and Evolutionism, 
are commonly supposed to be antagonistic to one another ; and I pre- 
sume it will have become obvious that, in my belief, the last is destined 
to swallow up the other two.” 

That is, because Professor Huxley, with but a few geologists 
as yet to back him, sees that Uniformitarianism cannot be suc- 
cessfully maintained (although according to him it is the teach- 
ing of British popular geologists), therefore 

“Tt is not obvious, on the face of the matter, that we 
shall have to alter, or reform, our ways in any appreciable 
degree.” 

The only comment which this quibble requires is the point- 
ing out how convenient is the Presidential “we,” which really 
means Professor Huxley and a few other enlightened men, but 
is put forth to the world as meaning the Geological Society of 
London and with it the British popular geologists. 

But the same spirit of quibbling is evident throughout all the 
foregoing extracts. Take, for instance, the so-called “analogy” 
of the clock. If Professor Huxley would only condescend for 
a moment to look at the question from the point of view of 
common sense, he would see that there is no uniformitarianism 
whatever in a clock-—not even in a British, as distinguished from 
a French, one. For the running down of a clock is essentially 
a catastrophe ; and, whether it pass uniformly (as a clock with 
weights, or with a spring and fusee, does) to its final stoppage ; 
or, like French spring-timepieces which have no fusee, approach 
that consummation with continually decreasing force ; matters 
not to the question. A clock bears absolutely no analogy to the 
case of the uniformitarian theory of the earth, treat it from 
what side you please: the mere fact of more or less of chain 
being on the barrel than on the fusee, and the constant change 
of their proportions, is alone sufficient entirely to upset Profes- 
sor Huxley’s reasoning ; this want of uniformity being essen- 
tial to the uniformity of the clock’s going. But there is more 
to be observed, there is the exceedingly insidious danger that 
(as Professor Huxley without hesitation assumes may occur) 
there can be two, or more, sets of scientific men, studying the 
same phenomenon, and yet regarding it from such different 
points of view as to render unlikely any agreement between 
them. This, we need scarcely say, is absolute nonsense : for, if 
it has any meaning, it is calculated to justify the most perfunc- 
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tory performance of the duties of an observer, and to give credit 
to him who notes only those phases of a phenomenon which par- 
ticularly suit his own views of its cause and relations. We are 
bound to assume that it isso meant, though Professor Huxley is 
surely far too shrewd a man to say (even to a popular audience, 
much less) to the great “ court of scientific opinion to which we 
are all amenable,” that there can be any excuse for a scientific 
man who looks at a question from so limited a point of view as 
his “analogy” appears to indicate. 

There are many other points of a similar character, about 
which we should much like to say a few words. But we must 
let Sir W. Thomson have his own way in the matter of upset- 
ting them. From his “Reply” to Professor Huxley we quote 
the following passage, which, long as it is, we fancy the reader 
would not wish to have had shortened :—in fact the obscurity 
of the Journal in which the Reply has appeared renders it more 
than usually necessary to furnish copious extracts :— 

“T must, therefore, in the beginning, be permitted to say that the 
very root of the evil to which I object is that so many geologists are 
contented to regard the general principles of natural philosophy, and 
their application to terrestrial physics, as matters quite foreign to their 
ordinary pursuits. I must also say, that though a clever counsel may, 
by force of mother-wit and common sense, aided by his very peculiar 
intellectual training, readily carry a jury with him to either side, when 
a scientific question is before the court, or may even succeed in per- 
plexing the mind of a judge; I do not think that the high court of 
educated scientific opinion will ever be satisfied by pleadings con- 
ducted on such precedents. But jury and judge may be somewhat 
perplexed as to what it is on which they are asked to give verdict and 
sentence, when they learn that Professor Huxley himself makes the 
gravest of the accusations which he repels as made by me. In the 
course of his address he describes Kant’s Cosmogony ; and, pointing 
out anticipations in it of some of the ‘ great principles’ taught in the 
Theory of the Earth, somewhat later, by Hutton, he says, ‘ on the other 
hand, Kant is true to science. He knows no bounds to geological 
speculation, but those of intellect. He reasons back to a beginning 
of the present state of things; he admits the possibility of an end.’ 
Professor Huxley does not use words without a meaning: and these 
mean that Hutton was not true to science, when he said, ‘ The result, 
therefore, of this physical inquiry is, that we find no vestige of a 
beginning, no prospect of an end.’ The chief complaint on which I 
am now brought into court is, that I have extended the same accusa- 
tion to modern followers of Hutton who have used this dictum as a 
fundamental maxim of their geology. 

“In opening his case, Professor Huxley asks, ‘ What is it to 
which Sir W. Thomson refers when he speaks of “ geological specula- 
tion” and “British Popular Geology ?’’’ then enters on a highly 
interesting and instructive discussion of various schools of geological 
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philosophy, which constitutes the chief substance of his address, and 
recurs to the question, ‘ Which of these is it that Sir William Thom- 
son calls upon us to reform?’ But instead of answering this question 
he says, ‘It is obviously Uniformitarianism’ which Sir W. Thomson 
‘takes to be the representative of geological speculation in general.’ 
I have given no ground for this statement. Not merely ‘obviously,’ 
but avowedly and explicitly, I attacked Uniformitarianism ; but I 
did not attack geological speculation in general. On the contrary, I 
anxiously and carefully guarded every expression of my complaint 
from applicability to other speculations than those involving more or 
less fundamentally the particular fallacies against which my objections 
were directed ; and the very phrases I used to limit my accusations 
showed that I had not taken Uniformitarianism to be the representative 
of geological speculation in general. The geology which I learned 
thirty years ago in the University of Glasgow embodied the funda- 
mental theory now described and approved by Professor Huxley as 
Evolutionism. This I have always considered to be the substantial 
and irrefragable part of geological speculation; and I have looked on 
the ultra-uniformitarianism of the last twenty years as a temporary 
aberration worthy of being energetically protested against. 

“In the course of his lecture, Professor Huxley says: ‘I do not 
suppose that at the present day any geologist would be found to main- 
tain absolute uniformitarianism, to deny that the rapidity of the rota- 
tion of the earth may be diminishing, that the sun may be waxing dim, 
or that the earth itself may be cooling. Most of us, I suspect, are 
Gallios, “who care for none of these things,” being of opinion that, 
true or fictitious, they have made no practical difference to the earth, 
during the period of which a record is preserved in stratified deposits.’ 

“It is precisely because so many geologists ‘have cared for none of 
these things,’ which (though not matters of words merely) do certainly 
belong to the law of Nature, that they have brought so much of British 
popular geology into direct opposition to the principles of Natural 
Philosophy. Professor Huxley tells us that they have been of opinion 
that the secular cooling of the earth has made no practical difference 
to it during the period of which a record is preserved in stratified 
deposits. On what calculation is this opinion founded? One consi- 
derable part of the reform in geological speculation for which I ask is, 
that evidence adduced in favour of the opposite opinion should be 
thoroughly sifted, and not merely disposed of as matters of opinion, or 
of faith beyond the realm of reason. 

“It was, however, in reference to the special subject of my 
paper, ‘ Geological Time,’ that I chiefly urged the necessity of reform, 
and it is satisfactory now to see that in this respect considerable pro- 
gress must have been made, when, on the 19th February 1869, Pro- 
fessor Huxley ventured before the Geological Society of London to 
suggest that ‘the limitation of the period during which living beings 
have inhabited this planet to one, two, or three hundred million years, 
may be admitted, without a complete revolution in geological specu- 
lation.’ When he says that on me rests the onus probandi of my asser- 
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tion in January 1868, ‘that a great reform seemed to have become 
necessary,’ as I had brought ‘forward not a shadow of evidence’ in 
support of that assertion, I cannot complain that he puts a heavy 
burden on me. No moderately well read or well instructed student of 
modern British popular geology wants evidence from me, in addition 
to that supplied by his reminiscences of books and lectures, that the 
admission of such a limit as even worthy of attention, is a sweeping 
reform. Here, however, is some of it, if desired.” 


We must refer to the original, or to the works, whether of 
Darwin and Jukes, or even of Haughton, Page, and others, for 
the unnecessarily elaborate proof of his accuracy given by 
Thomson. One of the extracts from Darwin is quite enough :— 


“So? that, in all probability, a far longer period than three hundred 
million years has elapsed since the latter part of the secondary period.” 


Pages of extracts to the same purpose might easily be given. 
But if the reader will only carefully think of the bearings of 
this one, he will have as complete an idea of the circumstances 
as is required for our present argument. 

In passing, however, let us once more cite the opinion of 
Thersites. He is actually presumptuous enough to say— 


*‘ One or two millions of years would be sufficient capital for the 
most extravagant disciple of Hutton and Lyell.” 


The reader, who may have thought, till now, that we were 
dealing too hardly with the Pall Mall Gazette critic, may well 
rub his eyes as he meets the above most astonishing display of 
ignorance on the part of a man who undertakes to criticise Sir 
W. Thomson. ‘ 

A final quotation contains matter from Huxley and Darwin 
as well as from Thomson :— 


“ Professor Huxley, immediately after his statement ...... 
‘If we accept the limitation of time placed before us by Sir William 
Thomson, it is not obvious on the face of the matter that we shall 
have to alter or reform our ways in any appreciable degree ;’ says, 
‘we may therefore proceed with much calmness, and, indeed, much 
indifference to the result, to inquire whether that limitation is 
justified by the arguments employed in its support.’ (The italics 
are mine.) This method of treating my ‘case’ is perfectly fair, 
according to the judicial precedents upon which Professor Huxley 
professedly founds his pleading. I make no comment or reply, but 
simply ask permission to put in the following evidence (the italics 
again are mine) :—‘ He who can read Sir Charles Lyell’s grand work 
on the Principles of Geology, which the future historian will recognise 
as having produced a revolution in natural science, yet does not admit 
how incomprehensibly vast have been the past periods of time, may at 


1 Darwin’s Origin of Species, Edition 1859, p. 287. 
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once close this volume.’ (Darwin’s Origin of Species by means of 
Natural Selection, Edition 1859, p. 282).” 

In the preceding pages we have, first, shown in what a very 
peculiar spirit the Geologists have received the proffered 
assistance of Mathematicians and Natural Philosophers, and we 
have given some apt, but painful, analogies from very common 
life. There are, however, some notable exceptions deserving of 
all honour ; among them we may mention especially Professor 
Phillips, whose language on the subject of Geological Time has 
always been exceedingly moderate and philosophical. Secondly, 
we have endeavoured to show how it is that the “intrusion” of 
mathematical and physical science must be endured by the 
Geologist—since his subject requires such assistance, and he is 
generally unable to provide it for himself. Thirdly, we have 
briefly glanced at a few of the more prominent parts of two 
papers by Thomson, and of the Address of Huxley, and we hope 
we have made it clear that the geological “ Attorney-General,” 
however ready and versatile, has by far the worst case: that 
his side, in fact, cannot fail to lose. We must now, in conclu- 
sion, make a general survey of the subject, pointing out as far 
as our space enables us the extent to which it has been deve- 
loped, the amount of uncertainty at present necessarily attend- 
ing it, how far the mathematician has as yet been successful in 
his raid, and what data he requires in order to push the war 
still more vigorously home. 


There are three points of view raised by Thomson which are 
at present mainly to be considered, and these we will briefly 
examine. 

First. The argument from underground temperature of the 
earth. In regions where bores have been made, or mines sunk, 
the temperature is almost invariably found to increase (after 
the first few fathoms) as we penetrate more deeply, the accepted 
average being an increase of about 1° Fahr. for every 50 feet of 
descent. Now, the fundamental principle of the Dissipation of 
Energy, as exhibited in Thermal Conduction, is that heat 
always tends to a uniform distribution of temperature; and 
therefore always passes from places where the temperature is 
higher to those where it is lower. But it is certain that the 
upper strata are not, on the whole, becoming warmer year by 
year. Hence from mere observation of underground tempera- 
ture, we know that there must be, even now, a constant flow of 
heat outward through the earth’s crust. The problem then 
suggests itself:—How long has this outflow been going on, 
through a solid and habitable crust, and what was its rate at 
long distant epochs? The question is not easy to answer at 
once and definitely, for the difficulty consists not in the mathe- 
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matical part of the solution, but mainly in the want of experi- 
mental data, such as, for instance, the temperature of fusion of 
average surface rock, the law of its thermal conductivity as 
depending on temperature, its laws of dilatation, and its specific 
heat. Hence, at present, our solutions can only be approxi- 
mate, but for all that the Natural Philosopher is enabled to 
assign certain limits ; which are far less vague than those of the 
“ popular geologists,” and which have at least a genuine physical 
foundation. We must, however, first inquire whence is sup- 
plied that internal heat which is even now being lost. Several 
hypotheses have to be considered. Poisson long ago suggested 
that the earth may have, at some early period, passed through 
a warmer region of space, and there acquired, from without, the 
heat which it is now dissipating. This hypothesis is not very 
difficult to dispose of. The data, regarding the conductivity and 
thermal capacity of the different surface rocks in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh, furnished by the underground thermometers 
of the late Principal Forbes, have enabled Sir W. Thomson to 
show that if this supposed passage through a warmer region 
took place from 1250 to 5000 years ago, the temperature of 
that region must have been from 25° to 50° Fahr. above the 
present mean temperature of the earth’s surface. If it took 
place 20,000 years ago, the excess must have been 100° F., 
being doubled when the period allowed is quadrupled. History 
proves the first to be untenable, and it is not likely that the 
geologists will admit the second. The hotter we assume this 
region of space to have been, the longer ago must the passage 
through it have been; and the longer must the temperature at 
the surface of the earth have been consistent with organic life. 
But, when we thus come to enormous periods, the actual cause 
of the earth’s heating is comparatively of little consequence, so 
that this hypothesis becomes undistinguishable in results from 
the third below. 

Next we have the supposition that the earth’s internal heat 
is due to chemical action, in itself very improbable, except pos- 
sibly in certain small detached regions of volcanic activity. It 
is scarcely necessary to make any farther remark on this than 
the very obvious one that, if it could be shown that such is 
really the cause, it is fatal to the Uniformitarian theory, for, in 
consequence of the steady loss above mentioned, the earth must 
now contain far less potential energy of chemical affinity than it 
did ages ago. Obviousas this may appear to the Natural Philo- 
sopher, it would seem that some geologists, with Lyell at their 
head, actually imagine that a species of uniformitarianism may 
be maintained in the interior by thermo-electric processes ; the 
heat produced by chemical combination being supposed to pro- 
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duce thermo-electric currents, and these in turn being employed 
in decomposing again the products formed, thus giving a per- 
petual cycle. As Sir W. Thomson remarks, this extraordinary 
notion “ violates the principles of natural philosophy in exactly 
the same manner, and to the same degree, as to believe that a 
clock constructed with a self-winding movement may fulfil the 
expectations of its ingenious inventor by going for ever.” 

If we take the far more probable hypothesis that the internal 
heat of the earth, like that of the sun, is due mainly to the im- 
pacts of discrete masses falling together from great distances by 
mutual gravitation, and that now it is merely a hot body cool- 
ing according to ordinary laws; it is obvious that by making 
reasonable assumptions (in the present want of definite experi- 
mental data) as to the melting-point of ordinary rock masses, 
we may determine roughly a superior limit to the time which 
has elapsed since the superficial strata were in a molten state. 
This has been done by Thomson, and he finds that 200,000,000 
years may have elapsed since the crust consolidated if the melting 
point of rock be about 10,000° F. (this being an extremely high 
estimate). If, however, the more reasonable estimate of 7000° F. 
be taken, this superior limit is reduced to 98,000,000 years. Thom- 
son goes on to show that when once the surface is consolidated, 
if it do not break up and sink (it contracts, according to Bischoff, 
20 per cent. in solidifying) in the lighter fluid below, not many 
years may have passed before the globe became habitable. 
In fact, after 10,000 years the rate of increase of tempera- 
ture downwards would not be more than about 2° F. per foot, 
a quantity which would produce little effect except on deep- 
rooted plants; and almost none as regards alteration of the 
mean temperature at the surface. It is well to observe, in 
connexion with these speculations, that Sir W. Thomson seems 
to prefer to assume that the consolidation took place almost 
simultaneously throughout the globe ; the inner strata tending 
to consolidate at a far higher temperature than those near the 
surface, in consequence of the enormous pressure to which they 
are subjected.’ This follows as a thermodynamic consequence 
from the result of Bischoff just quoted. Though the melting 
point may be raised considerably by pressure, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that solidification takes place nearly simultaneously 
at all depths; so that it is pessible that the crust may have 
solidified long before the interior. What would probably 
happen in such a case has been graphically described by 
Thomson as follows :— 

“Tt is probable that crust may thus form over wide extents of 
surface, and may be temporarily buoyed up by the vesicular character 
it may have retained from the ebullition of the liquid in some places, 
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or, at all events, it may be held up by the viscidity of the liquid, 
until it has acquired some considerable thickness sufficient to allow 
gravity to manifest its claim, and sink the heavier solid below the 
lighter liquid. This process must go on unti! the sunk portions of 
crust build up from the bottom a sufficiently close-ribbed solid skele- 
ton or frame, to allow fresh incrustations to remain bridging across 
the now small areas of lava pools or lakes. 

“In the honeycombed solid and liquid mass thus formed, there 
must be a continual tendency for the liquid, in consequence of its less 
specific gravity, to work its way up, whether by masses of solid falling 
from the roofs of vesicles or tunnels, and causing earthquake shocks, 
or by the roof breaking quite through where very thin, so as to 
cause two such hollows to unite, or the liquid of any of them to flow 
out freely over the outer surface of the earth; or by gradual subsid- 
ence of the solid, owing to the thermodynamic melting, which portions 
of it, under intense stress, must experience, according to views 
recently published by Professor James Thomson. The results which 
must follow from this tendency seem sufficiently great and various to 
account for all that we see at present, and all that we learn from geo- 
logical investigation, of earthquakes, of upheavals, and subsidences of 
solid, and eruptions of melted rock.” 


Second. The argument from tidal retardation of the earth’s 
votation. We have already considered this part of the subject, so 
far, at least, as to show its bearing upon the question of geological 
time. The discovery of this retardation, as something which 
really exists and can be measured, in contrast with Kant’s point- 
ing out that there is a vera causa, is very curious. The secular 
acceleration of the moon’s mean motion, proved by calculating 
back to the recorded eclipses of the 3rd and 8th centuries 
B.C., was long a serious difficulty to physical astronomers, till 
Laplace first suggested a possible cause in the secular altera- 
tion of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit. His calculations 
gave almost exactly the observed result ; and the question was 
supposed to be settled. Some years ago, however, Adams 
showed that Laplace’s investigation was seriously defective, 
and that a correct analysis reduced his result by half; so that 
half of the acceleration of the moon’s mean motion remained 
unaccounted for. 

Then the hint given by Kant (which had been recently 
brought forward independently by Helmholtz, Mayer, J. Thom- 
son, and others) was remembered, and applied to remove the 
remaining difficulty. It is obvious that, if the earth’s rotation 
be really becoming slower, since it is employed fundamentally 
in our measurement of time, all other motions must appear 
relatively accelerated. With reference to this argument, Pro- 
fessor Huxley has committed a singular blunder, in meeting his 
adversary with a suggestion which is at once and with deadly 
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effect turned against its author. In fact, as Sir W. Thomson 
says, “Professor Huxley’s hypothesis,... if it were valid, 
would therefore prove retardation by the tides six times as much 
as that which we have ventured to estimate!” He proceeds to 
make another and still graver blunder, when he asks, “ If tidal 
retardation can be thus checked and overthrown by other tem- 
porary conditions, what becomes of the confident assertion, 
based upon the assumed uniformity of tidal retardation, that ten 
thousand million years ago the earth must have been rotating 
more than twice as fast as at present ?” Thomson at once shows 
that this really entitles him to shorten the period which he had 
before roughly assigned: and he appends a note which, from 
so quiet and gentle an antagonist, Professor Huxley must look 
upon as strangely sarcastic, as to the opinion implied in the 
above extract, that tidal retardation is a temporary condition. 
A very small amount of mathematical training would have 
sufficed to preserve so able a man from serious mistakes like 
these. 

Third. The argument from the Sun’s Heat. Here again we 
must quote Thomson, as he has put the argument into an 
exceedingly compact and comprehensive form :— 


“ But it is not only to the effect of the tides that we refer for such 
conclusions. Go to other bodies besides the earth and moon; con- 
sider the sun. We depend on the sun very much for the existing 
order of things. Life on this earth would not be possible without the 
sun, that is, life under the present conditions—life such as we know 
and can reason about. When Playfair spoke of the planetary bodies 
as being perpetual in their motion, did it not occur to him to ask, 
What about the sun’s heat? Is the sun amiraculous body ordered to 
give out heat and to shine for ever? Perhaps the sun was so created. 
He would be a rash man who would say it was not—ali things are 
possible to Creative Power. But we know, also, that Creative Power 
has created in our minds a wish to investigate and a capacity for 
investigating ; and there is nothing too rash, there is nothing audacious, 
in questioning human assumptions regarding Creative Power. Have 
we reason to believe Creative Power did order the sun to go on, and 
shine, and give out heat for ever? Are we to suppose that the sun isa 
perpetual miracle? I use the word miracle in the sense of a perpetual 
violation of those laws of action between matter and matter which we 
are allowed to investigate here at the surface of the earth, in our 
laboratories and mechanical workshops. The geologists who have 
uncompromisingly adopted Playfair’s maxim have reasoned as if the 
sun were so created. I believe it was altogether thoughtlessness that 
led them ever to put themselves in that position; because these same 
geologists are very strenuous in insisting that we must consider the 
laws observable in the present state of things as perennial laws. I 
think we may even consider them as having gone too far in assuming 
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that we must consider present laws—a very small part of which we 
have been able to observe—as sufficient samples of the perenniai laws 
regulating the whole universe in all time. But I believe it has been 
altogether an oversight by which they have been led to neglect so 
greatly the fact of the sun’s heat and light. 

“ The mutual actions and motions of the heavenly bodies have been 
regarded as if light had been seen and heat felt without any evolution 
of mechanical energy at all. Yet what an amount of mechanical 
energy is emitted from the sun every year! If we calculate the exact 
mechanical value of the heat he emits in 81 days, we find it equiva- 
lent to the whole motion of the earth in her orbit round the sun. The 
motion of the earth in her orbit round the sun has a certain mechani- 
cal value; a certain quantity of steam power would be required, acting 
for a certain time, to set a body as great as the earth into motion with 
the same velocity. That same amount of steam power employed for 
the same time in rubbing two stones together would generate an 
enormous quantity of heat, as much heat as the sun emits in 81 days. 
But suppose the earth’s motion were destroyed, what would become 
of the earth? Suppose it were to be suddenly, by an obstacle, stopped 
in its motion round the sun? It would suddenly give out 81 times as 
much heat as the sun gives out ina day, and would begin falling 
towards the sun, and would acquire on the way such a velocity that, 
in the collision, a blaze of light and heat would be produced in the 
course of a few minutes equal to what the sun emits in 95 years. 
That is, indeed, a prodigious amount of heat; but just consider the 
result if all the planetary bodies were to fall into the sun. Take 
Jupiter with its enormous mass, which, if falling into the sun, would 
in a few moments cause an evolution of 32,240 years’ heat. Take 
them all together—suppose all the planets were falling into the sun— 
the whole emission of heat due to all the planets striking the sun, with 
the velocities they would acquire in falling from their present dis- 
tances, would amount to something under 46,000 years’ heat. We do 
not know these figures very well. They may be wrong by ten or 
twenty or thirty per cent., but that does not influence much the kind 
of inference we draw from them. Now, what a drop in the ocean is 
the amount of energy of the motion of the planets, and work to be 
done in them before they reach their haven of rest, the sun, compared 
with what the sun has emitted already! I suppose all geologists admit 
that the sun has shone more than 46,000 years? Indeed, all consider 
it well established, that the sun has already, in geological periods, 
emitted ten, twenty, a hundred, perhaps a thousand—I won't say a 
hundred thousand—but perhaps a thousand times as much heat as 
would be produced by all the planets falling together into the sun. 
And yet Playfair and his followers have totally disregarded this pro- 
digious dissipation of energy. He speaks of the existing state of things 
as if it must or could have been perennial. 

“ Now, if the sun is not created a miraculous body, to shine on 
and give out heat for ever, we must suppose it to be a body subject 
to the laws of matter (I do not say there may not be laws which we 
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have not discovered) but, at all events, not violating any laws we have 
discovered or believe we have discovered. We must deal with the 
sun as we should with any large mass of molten iron, or silicon, or 
sodium. We do not know whether there is most of the iron, or the 
silicon, or the sodium—certainly there is sodium; as I learned from 
Stokes before the end of the year 1851; and certainly, as Kirchhoff 
has splendidly proved, there is iron. But we must reason upon the 
sun as if it were some body having properties such as bodies we know 
have. And this is also worthy of attention :—naturalists affirm that 
every body the earth has ever met in its course through the universe, 
has, when examined, been proved to contain only known elements— 
chemical substances such as we know and have previously met on the 
earth’s surface. If we could get from the sun a piece of its substance 
cooled, we should find it to consist of stone or slag, or metal, or 
crystallized rock, or something that would not astonish us. So we 
must reason on the sun according to properties of matter known to us 
here. 

“Tn 1854, I advocated the hypothesis that the energy continually 
emitted as light (or radiant heat) might be replenished constantly by 
meteors falling into the sun from year to year; but very strong reasons 
have induced me to leave that part of the theory then advocated by me 
which asserted that the energy radiating out from year to year is 
supplied from year to year; and to adopt Helmholtz’s theory, that the 
sun’s heat was generated in ancient times by the work of mutual gravity 
between masses falling together to form his body. The strongest 
reason which compelled me to give up the former hypothesis was, 
that the amount of bodies circulating round the sun within a short 
distance of his surface, which would be required to give even two or 
three thousand years of heat, must be so great, that a comet shooting 
in to near the sun’s surface and coming away again, would inevitably 
show signs of resistance to a degree that no comet has shown. In 
fact, we have strong reason to believe that there is not circulating 
round the sun, at present, enough of meteors to constitute a few 
thousand years of future sun-heat. If, then, we are obliged to give 
up every source of supply from without—and I say it advisedly, 
because there is no sub-marine wire, no ‘ underground railway,’ leading 
into the sun—we see all round the sun, and we know that there is no 
other access of energy into the sun than meteors,—if, then, we have 
strong reason to believe that there is no continual supply of energy to 
the sun, we are driven to.the conclusion that it is losing energy. Now, 
let us take any reasonable view we can. Suppose it is a great burning 
mass, a great mass of material not yet combined, but ready to combine, 
a great mass of gun-cotton, a great mass of gunpowder, or nitro- 
glycerine, or some other body having in small compass the potential 
elements of a vast development of energy. We may imagine that to 
be the case, and that he (sic) is continually burning from the combus- 
tion of elements within himself; or we may imagine the sun to be 
merely a heated body cooling; but imagine it as we please, we cannot 
estimate more on any probable hypothesis, than a few million years of 
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heat. When I say a few millions, I must say at the same time, that 
I consider one hundred millions as being a few, and I cannot see a 
decided reason against admitting that the sun may have had in it one 
hundred million years of heat, according to its present rate of emission, 
in the shape of energy. An article, by myself, published in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, for March 1862, on the age of the sun’s heat, 
explains results of investigation into various questions as to possibilities 
regarding the amount of the heat that the sun could have, dealing with 
it as you would with a stone, or a piece of matter, only taking into 
account the sun’s dimensions, which showed it to be possible that the 
sun may have already illuminated the earth for as many as one 
hundred million years, but at the same time also rendered it almost 
certain that he had not illuminated the earth for five hundred millions 
of years. The estimates here are necessarily very vague, but yet, 
vague as they are, I do not know that it is possible, upon any reason- 
able estimate, founded on known properties of matter, to say that we 
can believe the sun has really illuminated the earth for five hundred 
million years.” 


Professor Huxley endeavours to answer this by attempting 
to show that Sir W. Thomson, fifteen years ago, “entertained a 
totally different view of the origin of the sun’s heat, and 
believed that the energy radiated from year to year was supplied 
from year to year, a doctrine which would have suited Hutton 
perfectly.” Thomson shows that this assertion is incorrect, and 
that his view of the entire possible meteoric supply of solar heat, 
from masses nearer to the sun than is the earth, when properly 
stated, would give, at the utmost, material for 300,000 years 
only, at the present rate of dissipation. He carefully guarded 
himself, in his original paper, from any such charge as that 
brought by Huxley, for he expressly showed that a meteor 
supply, such as would annually make up for the sun’s loss, if 
coming from space external to the earth’s orbit, would involve 
such an augmentation of the sun’s mass as would within the 
last 2000 years have dislocated the seasons by a month and a 
half :—the observed dislocation in 2600 years being but an hour 
and three-quarters. And he pointed out that the true test of how 
much of the sun’s loss can be supplied by meteors at present 
circulating in orbits less than that of the earth is best to be 
determined by the perturbations of Mercury. These have been 
examined with great care by Leverrier; and the result is un- 
favourable to the existence of any supply worth taking into 
consideration in the study of the question before us, indicating, 
as it does,an amount of potential energy equivalent only to a 
few hundred years of solar heat. Hence, as it has been shown 
by Helmholtz, Thomson, and others, that if the sun’s mass had 
been made up in the most effective manner of those chemical 
substances known to us, which would give the greatest possible 
result, the heat of combination of these could not have supplied 
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so much as 5000 years’ loss, even at the present rate of radiation ; 
the only theory of solar heat left us is that developed by 
Helmholtz, which regards the sun as a hot body cooling; the 
heat having been produced during the falling together of its 
parts. The specific heat of such a mass, in consequence of the 
pressure to which it is subject in the interior, must be, according 
to Thomson’s latest estimate, from 10 to 10,000 times as great 
as that of an equal mass of water under ordinary pressure. 
These limits are purposely left very wide ; and they show that 
the sun loses by its radiation 1° F. in temperature in a period 
longer than four years, but less than 4000 years. Thomson ends 
his reply on this part of the subject with the very sensible 
remark : “ A British jury could not, I think, be easily persuaded 
to disregard my present estimate by being told that I have 
learned something in fifteen years.” 


Now it is to be carefully observed, with regard to the three 
independent lines of argument just explained, that it is no 
answer to show that each is, from its very nature, somewhat 
vague in the results which it yields. The argument from the three 
is not, as Professor Huxley seems to think, only as strong as the 
weakest of the three; on the contrary, the reasoning is strictly 
cumulative, and Thomson’s position cannot be successfully 
attacked except by a complete upsetting of at least two of his 
lines of argument, combined with a great enfeebling of the third. 
In truth, when we come to examine the question as a whole, 
giving its full weight to each of the separate details, we find that 
we may, with considerable probability, say that Natural Philo- 
sophy already points to a period of some ¢en or fifteen millions 
of years as all that can be allowed for the purposes of the 
geologist and palzontologist ; and that it is not unlikely that, 
with better experimental data, this period may be still farther 
reduced. In fact, even Professor Huxley’s enlightened conces- 
sion that a limit of 100,000,000, 200,000,000 or 300,000,000 
years requires no complete revolution in geological speculation 
(though it is matter of notoriety that to Lyell and Darwin, and 
to the great mass of British popular geologists, such periods 
would be of little use) :—even this concession will soon not 
satisfy the Natural Philosophers ; who, but with the important 
difference of having right on their side, will soon follow up 
their advantage in a manner somewhat resembling the recent 
behaviour of the great Yankee nation in the matter of the 
Alabama Claims. For, elaborate and suggestive as have been 
all of Thomson’s articles, this great question can hardly yet be 
said to be more than opened ; and its future progress rests quite 
as much with the physical experimenter as with the mathe- 
matician. 
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At the commencement of this article we borrowed from Mil- 
ton an account of the concomitants of the preparations for a 
terrific combat: there we had to stop, as farther quotation might 
have been personal; we have seen the issue of the fight, and 
can now sum it up in the words of Horace, which we take to 
be descriptive of the triumph of Scientific Truth over all assailants, 
however numerous and powerful :— 

“ Sed quid Typhoéus et validus Mimas, 
aut quid minaci Porphyrion statu, 
quid Rheetus, evulsisque truncis 
Enceladus jaculator audax, 
contra sonantem Palladis egida 
possent ruentes ?” 


In conclusion, as the assailants named by Horace are unfor- 
tunately all of the gigantic order, we must supplement the 
passage by again recurring to our Thersites who writes anony- 
mous nonsense for the Pall Mall Gazette, and who bitterly 
attacks, without understanding them, the conclusions of one of 
the greatest philosophers the world has ever seen. That a man 
should be more ignorant of Cervantes’ great novel than is the 
merest schoolboy, implies no blame: no more does it imply 
blame that he should be so ignorant as to consider this ques- 
tion as one of “ Mathematics versus Geology,” instead of Reason- 
ing versus Unreason; that he should fancy that any disciple of 
Hutton and Lyell could be content with one or two millions of 
years: nor even that he should imagine that Sir W. Thomson’s 
arguments concerning an increase of 15 per cent. in the earth’s 
angular velocity have something to do with the existence of 
life :—all this is his own misfortune; but why should he 
increase it by publishing his ignorance to the few readers of 
the Pall Mall Gazette who are able to distinguish between true 
science and venomous but absurd attempts at smartness ? 
Such a writer does real harm, by preventing the popular 
extension of true scientific knowledge: and too often, as is the 
case with the present specimen, tries to hold up to ridicule 
lofty merit which he is utterly unable to appretiate. No 
true scientific man could have written as he has done about 
Sir W. Thomson, certainly not in such a tone, without append- 
ing at least his initials. And a genuine ittératewr would never 
have made such an exhibition of himself; but would, in the 
shrewd words of Professor Huxley, have endeavoured “to gain 
his cause, mainly by force of mother-wit and common-sense, 
aided by training in other intellectual exercises.” 
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AmoneG the authors who appear at comparatively rare in- 
tervals in history, as the creators of literary epochs, may fairly 
be reckoned Ludvig Holberg. The name, “father of modern 
Danish literature,” which is generally bestowed upon him, is a 
plain indication of the light in which his life and labours have 
been viewed by the vast majority of his countrymen ; and all 
acquainted with the subject will cheerfully allow that the 
appellation is well deserved. Before his time, indeed, Denmark, 
in common with the two other Scandinavian countries, could 
vaunt her ancient literary treasures, among the noblest of their 
kind which the world has ever known,—the Sagas, and the 
songs that still charm posterity, that have so often anew 
inspired the popular heart, and reawakened the slumbering 
poetic impulse in times of intellectual and spiritual torpor. 
But long ere the birth of Holberg, or at least ere the period 
of his first literary activity, the Danish people, like their 
brethren of the Scandinavian peninsula, had learned to lose, all 
too readily, the recollection of “that large utterance of the early 
gods ;” and the trumpet voices of the Eddas and the Sagas, 
which, wild and half-savage though they were, yet rang accordant 
with the true tones of Nature’s poetry, were buried in profound, 
if temporary, oblivion. The second of the three great periods 
into which we may divide the history of Danish literature— 
the “ Latin,” that succeeded the previous “ Icelandic,”—was now 
drawing to a close, and, during its protracted course, with the 
exception of some weak reverberations of the earlier ballad 
minstrelsy, it could boast of little to attract attention or deserve 
respect. The east wind of intellectual barrenness was blighting 
all in Denmark. Men, when they did write, wrote in Latin— 
hence the name assigned already to the period,—and, as a 
ceneral rule, their lucubrations were of the driest, dreariest 
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kind imaginable. In that special branch of literature which 
has mainly conferred immortality on Holberg—the department 
of the Comic Drama,—a beginning doubtless had been made ; 
but what miserable abortions were the attempts of the first 
Danish dramatist, Christen Hansen, the Odensee schoolmaster, 
and his successors, Ranch and Hegelund! Rudeness, vapidity, 
vulgarity, such were the literary characteristics of the time. 
Persons of rank repudiated their native language, and read 
exclusively French and German ; the literati, such as they were, 
perused Latin, and wrote Latin solely ;—-here, as Holberg himself 
exclaims, “is almost the only land on earth where people are 
found willing to make it a point of honour that they should be 
ignorant of their fathers’ tongue.” The literary pabulum of the 
middle classes, who gradually advanced in power and position 
after the establishment of regal autocracy in 1660, consisted 
simply of meagre sermons, and yet more meagre chronicles, or 
old ballads that were only a weak reflection of the sweet and 
noble songs of a preceding age; songs which, from their very 
sweetness and nobleness, failed to find admission into the hearts 
of the degenerate descendants of their original composers. 
Such was the state of literary affairs in Denmark when Holberg 
commenced his career. The times needed a reformer, and in 
him the reformer came-—came with a power and energy that 
were equal to the cause for which he fought throughout a long 
life of severe and unremitting toil. The result was the intel- 
lectual emancipation of his countrymen, and the laying, fast 
and firm, the basis on which, in due course, was erected the entire 
substantial edifice of modern Danish literature. Some slight 
account of Holberg’s life and works may therefore be acceptable 
to those who take an interest in the development of the different 
national branches of later European literature, and who, although 
well aware of Holberg’s renown as a comic dramatist, second 
alone to Plautus and Moliére, may yet be ignorant of the 
immense services which he rendered, in many most important 
ways, not merely to the literature of his native country, but to 
that of the whole north of Europe. 

Ludvig Holberg was born at Bergen, in Norway, on the 3d 
December 1684. His father, an officer in the army, had risen 
from the ranks to the grade of Lieutenant-Colonel, had seen 
foreign service, and at home distinguished himself against the 
Swedes, especially at the relief of Trondhjem in 1658. Ludvig, 
the youngest of twelve children, was as yet an infant when his 
father died. Shortly afterwards there occurred a disastrous 
fire, which in a single night reduced his surviving parent to 
poverty. Shedied when her son was ten years old, and the 
household was broken up. At this age he was, being an 
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officer’s son, enrolled as corporal in a regiment; but his desire 
for study was so great that his uncle by the mother’s side, 
who felt an interest in the lad, took him to live in his own 
house, and sent him to the grammar-school of Bergen. When 
eighteen years old, Ludvig went to prosecute his studies at the 
University of Copenhagen, in the summer of 1702. Lacking, 
however, adequate means of support in the Danish capital, he 
soon accepted the situation of tutor and assistant to a clergyman 
in Norway, where, as he says, he spent a whole year in “ flogging 
children and converting rustics,” while, at the same time, he 
suffered severely from various kinds of illness, both bodily and 
mental. He then returned to Copenhagen to pass his “second 
examination ;” thereafter studied theology, along with the 
modern languages, and next spring (1704) underwent his theo- 
logical examination with much success. Necessity ere long 
obliged him to accept once more the post of tutor; this time 
in a family at Bergen. But in the house of his new employer 
he stumbled upon a book of travels, which to such an extent 
aroused within him the longing to visit foreign countries, that, 
in spite of the earnest advice of every one, he gave up his 
situation, sold the little he possessed, and set sail by the first 
ship that happened to leave the harbour. He never again 
beheld the place of his nativity. 

Holland was, in the first instance, the goal of his travels. 
He had a capital of sixty Danish rix-dollars, and hoped to 
further himself as a teacher of languages; but he speedily dis- 
covered that in Amsterdam “the most learned professors were 
not respected so much as was a common sea-captain.” On 
account of his slim figure and his girlish countenance, he 
became the object, sometimes of admiration, sometimes of 
impertinent questions, as, for example, “ Hoor gij wel, mannetje ! 
quando deseruisti studia tua?”—questions which, in similar 
fashion, he was not slow to answer. An obstinate fever helped 
to exhaust his purse, and he was compelled to borrow money 
for the purpose of returning home. On arriving in Norway he 
took up his residence at Christiansand, where he soon acquired 
reputation as a language-master, especially as a teacher of 
French. At first, notwithstanding, he nearly gave mortal 
offence to many of the citizens by his love of paradox, and, in 
particular, by his zeal in defending a newly published work, 
which endeavoured to prove, by no fewer than sixty arguments, 
that women were not human beings; yet he abjured ere long 
this most ungallant heresy, and continued during his subsequent 
career of authorship to maintain with much ardour the social 
equality of the female sex. His musical talents also contributed 
to his popularity; and for his linguistic acquirements he 
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became, at least in Christiansand, “as renowned as King Mith- 
ridates, who spoke twenty-two tongues.” But Holberg’s restless 
spirit would not allow him to remain; and in 1706 he under- 
took a voyage to England, where he lived for two years at 
Oxford. There he spent his time studying in the libraries, 
partly Church history, partly modern history, and the law of 
nations; he held familiar intercourse with the students, and 
became in many ways acquainted with the various aspects of 
English life. At first he and a fellow-countryman, who had 
been his travelling companion, were forced to live so parsi- 
moniously that for a whole quarter of a year they only every 
fourth day tasted animal food—a mode of diet which was quite 
congenial to Holberg’s constitution, but which brought his 
comrade to the verge of despair, so that Ludvig had to console 
him with the words of the sage Bion, “It is unreasonable to 
tear the hair for sorrow, as if sorrow could be cured by bald- 
ness.” Ere long he managed to support himself as teacher of 
foreign languages and flute-playing ; in musical society his pre- 
sence was indispensable. He pursued his own quiet path, 
during a lengthened period, bearing the name of “Myn Heer,” 
which title some persons had heard given to him by his barber, 
who believed him to be a German, and wished to show his own 
knowledge of the language. As there was no evil intention in 
such a misnomer, Holberg never heeded to correct it, and his 
real name would scarcely have been discovered if he had not 
by accident met an English student called Holber, with whom 
he forthwith formed acquaintance as a namesake, and perhaps 
a relative, through one of his ancestors who had sailed to 
England along with Canute the Great. By the Oxford students 
Holberg was greatly liked. When he was preparing to depart, 
one of them came to him as a deputy from Magdalen College, 
and offered him a considerable sum of money to defray the 
expenses of his journey; but with grateful thanks he declined 
their friendly proffer. From London he sailed in a Swedish 
ship to Elsinore, and thence walked on foot to Copenhagen, 
arriving there in the summer of 1708. 

Here he thought of commencing as public lecturer, and 
actually began a series of discourses on what he had witnessed 
in foreign countries. Hearers he had in plenty, but when the 
time for paying their instructor came, they suddenly, to his 
mortification, vanished; his only recompense was a low bow 
when he chanced to meet any of them on the street. Most 
opportunely, however, at this crisis, he was offered, and accepted, 
the appointment of travelling-tutor to a young man about to 
visit Germany—a country which in general seems to have had 
less attraction for Holberg than some other lands. On his 
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return he was fortunate enough to receive free residence in 
Borch’s Collegium for five years, and, in addition, a small salary 
therewith connected. Now, at last, he had more leisure for his 
studies. The duty which devolved upon him, of taking part 
in academical exercises, he discharged by composing Latin 
declamationes, all relating to subjects with which he was practi- 
cally acquainted: scientific travels in foreign regions, history, 
music, and languages. He lived, both from choice and neces- 
sity, in a very frugal manner, and made frequent pedestrian 
excursions for the sake of his health, but otherwise dwelt 
entirely among his books. At the age of twenty-seven he pub- 
blished his first work, for which he had gathered materials in 
Oxford, Introduction to the History of the European Kingdoms 
(1711), and afterwards a statistical appendix to the same. A 
larger treatise, on the Achievements of Christian the Fourth and 
Frederick the Third, composed, like the former, “for the use of 
the Crown Prince,” and sent in manuscript to King Frederick 
the Fourth, procured the nomination of its author as “ Professor 
Extraordinarius” in 1714, to the chagrin of the learned pedants 
of the day, who refused to rank him with the rightful Aca- 
demici. Shortly before he had been assigned a stipend of one 
hundred rix-dollars for four years, and on the strength of this 
meagre income he undertook, in the spring of 1714, his fourth 
and longest foreign journey. Having first proceeded to Holland, 
he walked all the way to Paris ; and, although so long a teacher 
of languages, he had such difficulty in making himself under- 
stood that he sometimes heard the people say, J/ parle Francais 
comme un cheval Allemand. By degrees he formed acquaint- 
ance as well with various Parisians as with some of his 
countrymen who resided in the capital. He was an assiduous 
frequenter of the libraries, and saw all that was to be seen in 
the city. Sometimes he attended the public tribunals to hear 
the pleadings of the advocates, sometimes he was present at 
public discussions on the advantages of the Catholic religion, 
and about this latter point he had also many private disputa- 
tions. After residing a year and a half in Paris he happened 
to be informed by a French student that one could travel to 
Rome for twenty rix-dollars, and Holberg was not able to resist 
the temptation of sucha journey. He started forthwith for the 
Eternal City, provided with a passport, in which he was de- 
scribed as Mikkel Rog of Aix-la-Chapelle; and that was the 
name he bore during his Italian expedition. Arrived at Genoa, 
-he was assailed by a dangerous fever, and believed himself to 
be dying. In his helpless state, and under the roof of an 
extortionate landlord, who, every time that “Signor Recco” 
was prostrated by illness, reckoned tanto per la notte e tanto 
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per il giorno,—apprehensive of monkish visitation, longing 
for spiritual comfort and physical support, he would in 
all probability have succumbed to his disease, had it not 
been for the attention and kindness of a complete stranger, 
whom, however, he subsequently found out to be a countryman 
of his own. It was in the autumn of 1715, shortly after 
the decease of Louis the Fourteenth ; and Holberg tells us that 
he used to draw patience from the thought, “ What is thy life 
compared with that of such a man?” Sailing from Genoa, he 
and his fellow-passengers, a whole company of monks and 
females, were nearly captured by pirates. Amid the universal 
cries of terror, he stood on deck, worn out by illness, with his 
sword by his side, and, like the rest, invoked St. Antony, when, 
most fortunately, the pirate vessel left them, and attacked 
another ship. After this happy escape he reached Rome in 
safety, and the sight of St. Peter’s made him forget all his past 
troubles and dangers. In Rome he lived according to the cus- 
toms of the people, cooked his own food, and sat by the hearth, 
“with a book in one hand and a ladle in the other.” He pro- 
secuted his studies zealously in the public libraries, and also 
devoted much attention to the monuments of antiquity. After 
spending the winter in Rome, he made his way on foot back to 
Paris, “ with fever,’ as he tells us, “the whole way, for his 
fellow-traveller.” It was only when he reached Amsterdam 
that he felt completely restored to health, not, strangely enough, 
by medicine, but by playing on the violin all night in the com- 
pany of some kindred spirits. Fully reinvigorated in mind and 
body, he returned to Copenhagen in the summer of 1716. 
There he lived a year and a half in comparative poverty, 
until the Chair of Metaphysics in the University became 
vacant, and, although far from being a friend of metaphysical 
studies, he agreed to accept it. A second vacancy shortly 
occurring, he was appointed Professor of Latin and Rhetoric, 
and also made a member of the Consistory (Assessor), by which 
his income was materially improved. And now, with so for- 
tunate a change in his outward prospects, there came a corre- 
sponding change in his literary activity, a change which resulted 
in the production of that series of works which have mainly 
rendered him illustrious. At this period he was in the thirty- 
fifth year of his age. Since his boyhood he had never written 
verses, and “could not hear the finest piece of poetry read to 
him without a weary yawn.” But after the lapse of long years 
he determined to try his hand once more at poetical composi- 
tion of the didactic kind, to inculcate good morals, and refine 
the language as well as the manners of his countrymen. The 
determination bore fruit in the inimitable mock-heroic poem, 
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Peder Paars, to which we shall afterwards at greater length 
refer. Peder Paars was published in 1719, and soon gained 
such popularity that it passed through a number of editions, 
and was also largely circulated in Sweden and in Germany, 
where people learned Danish for the sole purpose of being 
enabled to read the work. But the singular success of Peder 
Paars was a small matter compared with Holberg’s subsequent 
literary triumphs. His genius had now discovered the secret 
of its true power, and hasted to achieve fresh victories. A 
troop of French actors, who had for some time been perform- 
ing at the Palace, aroused a general desire for the establishment 
of a theatre in Copenhagen. It was opened in 1722, with the 
representation of Moliére’s Z’Avare, translated into Danish ; 
but, in order that they might have original Danish plays as 
well as French translations, the promoters of the theatre had 
naturally recourse to the author of Peder Paars, and he 
with small reluctance agreed to meet their wishes. Holberg 
used the same form of comedy which had been employed before 
him by Plautus and Moliére, but, more than they, he kept his 
own time and his own land in view, inasmuch as his chief 
object was “ to depict the national faults and follies which had 
not been castigated in other comedies;” and his knowledge 
of mankind was so rich and varied, his lively fancy so in- 
exhaustible, that in a very few years he penned in swift 
succession no fewer than between twenty and thirty comic 
dramas, replete with vivid typical delineations of the most dis- 
similar human characters, who, through some ridiculous habit, 
or the favourite follies either of certain individuals or certain 
social conditions, only all too easily became the butt of the 
author’s telling satire. Already, in 1722, The State Tinker 
was performed, to such a large audience that many were com- 
pelled to stand in the passages. The same year there followed 
The Fickle-minded, Jean de France, Jeppe paa Bjerget, and 
Gert Westphaler ; in 1723 appeared Zhe Eleventh of June 
and The Lying-in Chamber; in 1724 there were repre- 
sented as many as eight new pieces, among them Zhe Christ- 
mas Party—which could scarcely be played to the close for the 
laughter of the spectators, and at last of the actors themselves, 
—Jacob von Tybo, Ulysses of Ithacia—a merciless parody on 
the productions of the German stage,—Melampe—a tragi- 
comedy, which evoked at once tears and smiles,— and Henrich 
and Pernille, where the chief figures are two servants, a valet 
and lady’s-maid, who have played subordinate parts in several 
of the preceding dramas. After a short interval, caused by the 
bankruptcy of the theatre, five additional pieces were per- 
formed, among which we may specially mention The Man 
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without a Moment’s Leisure ; contemporary with these there 
were also three, which were not in the first instance represented, 
but of which at least two are among the choicest productions 
of the author’s genius,—we mean Don Ranudo and Erasmus Mon- 
tanus, the latter an almost perfect specimen of genuine comedy. 
Thus the period of Holberg’s dramatic fruitfulness may be 
said to have been the brief time immediately before and imme- 
diately after the fortieth year of his age. 

This unbroken intellectual exertion,—rarely paralleled in the 
history of literature——began at last to tell on Holberg’s physical 
frame ; and, for the purpose of recruiting his strength, he once 
more went abroad, and spent the winter of 1725-26 in Paris. 

Reinvigorated by his residence in the French metropolis, and 
his intercourse there with theologians, antiquarians, and other 
men of learning, he devoted himself, after his return to Copen- 
hagen, with fresh zeal and assiduity to the pursuit of his 
favourite studies. These studies had been broken for a time by 
his brief but marvellously successful excursion into the terri- 
tory of the comic Muse, and he now resumed them with 
characteristic ardour. Another circumstance may possibly have 
confirmed him in his resolution to stand aloof during the future 
from the field of dramatic authorship. In 1727 the theatre 
was closed on account of the lack of popular support; next 
year the great fire of Copenhagen occurred, and after 1730, 
when King Christian the Sixth ascended the throne of Den- 
mark, a pietistic tendency predominated in the Court and 
among the people, and the stage was naturally discouraged as 
savouring altogether of the world. On Holberg’s last return 
from foreign travels he had been appointed to the Chair of 
History and Geography, his two favourite branches of study ; 
and these were the subjects which he now handled in a series 
of weighty and substantial works. In Danish historical 
literature there are few treatises more valuable than his 
Dannemark’s Riges Historie (History of the Realm of Denmark), 
published originally in three quarto volumes. There followed 
from his unwearied pen a Church History to the Time of the 
Reformation, a History of the Jews in two quarto volumes, and, 
under the title of Tales of Heroes and Heroines, a collection of 
comparative biographies in the style of Plutarch. These scien- 
tific works, as well as his poetical compositions, made Holberg’s 
name renowned far beyond the limits of his native country. 
In Germany, for example, they were disseminated in the form 
of translations, and the very sustenance of the theatres there 
for many years was just the comedies of Holberg. Meanwhile 
he continued, in yet other directions, his course of authorship. 
Diverging into the regions of Moral Philosophy, he published a 
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work entitled Moral Thoughts, or commentaries on some of the 
Latin epigrams—about a thousand in number,—into which, 
from time to time, he had compressed his favourite principles 
and ideas. Translations of the book ere long appeared in 
Sweden, Holland, France, and Germany. To this period also 
belongs one of Holberg’s most memorable productions, Niels 
Klim’s Subterranean Journey,—a work originally written in 
Latin, and which we shall describe more fully afterwards. 
Wonderfully replete with the true Holbergian humour, it soon 
gained vast popularity, and Nicolai Klimit Iter Subterraneum 
was speedily translated into most modern languages (even into 
Russian and Hungarian), and was edited, studied, and criticised 
throughout nearly the whole of Europe. 

As Holberg was never married, and lived with great economy, 
he had by degrees amassed a considerable fortune, which he in- 
tended to devote, after his death, to some public object. He 
had bought an estate in the charming district of Sord, where he 
generally spent the summer, returning in winter to the capital. 
At the age of sixty-three he was elevated by King Fred- 
erick the Fifth to the rank of Baron,—an exaltation which he 
himself says “ was less paradoxical than that of various German 
literati, inasmuch as ¢heir baronies lay in the moon, while his, on 
the other hand, actually existed on the earth’s surface, and lay 
in the province of Zealand.” In his new position he lived as 
frugally as when he was a simple Professor, and continued with 
unrelaxing zeal to prosecute his studies. His chief work after 
this period was his Lpistles, a collection, in the form of letters, 
of brief essays on a multitude of themes,—historical, political, 
metaphysical, moral, philosophical, and humorous. Above 
five hundred of these Epistles were published, in five volumes, 
the last volume appearing after the author’s death. That event 
was now not far distant. Having prepared for it by devising 
his property—a noble bequest—to the new Academy of Soro, 
he calmly anticipated the hour of departure. After his return 
from the country in the summer of 1753 his bodily powers be- 
gan rapidly to decay, and it soon became evident that the end 
was fast approaching. During his last illness he exhibited 
signs of devotion, but declined to converse on any religious 
topic, as indeed might have been expected from his whole 
mental tone and tendency. He expired in his seventieth year, 
on the 28th January 1754, and was buried at Sord, beside the 
grave of Archbishop Absalon. 

What largely contributes to increase our astonishment at 
1 For much contained in the above summary of the life of Holberg we are 


indebted to the admirably comprehensive sketch by Professor M. Hammerich, 
in his Danska og Norska Lésestycken. 
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Holberg’s marvellous literary fertility, is the fact, to which he 
himself so often alludes, that he was borne down by almost 
continual bodily suffering,—that, like Schiller, he scarcely ever 
passed a day without enduring pain. Doubtless this bodily 
suffering was alleviated by the simple and frugal mode of life to 
which he had been accustomed from his boyhood. He imagined, 
and rightly, that the peculiar nature of his ailments demanded 
the observance of strict rules, both with reference to exercise 
and diet. It was for such a reason that he made long pedes- 
trian excursions, and only partook of the plainest kinds of food. 
His sole luxury, he tells us, was coffee ; and wine he abhorred 
“worse than poison.” For a time, he even went so far that, 
following Cornaro’s advice, he partook of his meals in strict 
accordance with fixed weight and measure; but this “mathe- 
matical precision” began to tell injuriously on his system, and 
he was compelled to give it up ere long. Yet, although thus 
strenuously endeavouring to curb, if not to cure, the maladies 
under which he laboured, he was hardly ever free from suffering 
throughout the whole period of his life. Excruciating head- 
aches formed one of the chief diseases that afflicted him, so 
much so, that for two entire years he was obliged to give 
up everything in the shape of heavy literary labour. And, 
besides other severe bodily ailments, Holberg was liable to 
mental trouble in one of its worst forms,—we refer to deeply- 
rooted hypochondria. Strange that he who had contributed so 
much to the innocent mirth of his fellow-men, should himself 
have been the victim of this distressing malady; nay more, 
should have penned some of his most laughter-provoking works 
while specially under its baleful influence. It maybe inter- 
esting, however, to mention that in Holberg’s features and ex- 
pression, as transmitted to posterity in his portrait by the 
contemporaneous Danish artist Roslin, there is scarcely the 
slightest trace of either bodily or mental anguish. Altogether 
it is a striking picture. From beneath the ponderous Louis 
Quatorze peruke there looks out a calm, contemplative, bigh- 
browed countenance, as of one possessing world-wide experi- 
ence, and breathing a serener air than that of the region 
inhabited by ordinary mortals; marked not by unrest, but rest,— 
the rest, as has been graphically said with regard to Goethe, of 
a giant after his completed toils. We have frequently com- 
pared it with the likeness of his great dramatic brother Moliére, 
a face in many ways diametrically the reverse of Holberg’s. 
The one is of the northern, the other of the southern type; and 
the features have assuredly not the shadow of a resemblance. 
Yet we hardly deem it a mere fancy of our own when we affirm 
that in the lines at the corners of the mouth, in both portraits, 
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there may be discovered a certain similarity, suggestive of that 
keen sense of the humorous which alike distinguished the two, 
and shadowing forth the bond of brotherhood, which, by com- 
mon consent, is believed to exist between them. 

Although the works of Holberg are so numerous, and embrace 
such a great variety of different subjects,—forming, in fact, of 
themselves an entire literature,—there is little difficulty in de- 
fining the distinctive features of his genius. These, it appears 
to us, are three in number—breadth and clearness of observation, 
calmness of reflection, and vivid perception of the humorous. 
It may perhaps be said that, after all, such a combination has 
frequently existed in the case of individuals, without resulting 
in any transcendent intellectual ability, to say nothing of what 
is strictly styled genius; but the reader must remember that in 
Holberg the three qualities were, so to speak, potentized—that 
in him they attained, or at least approximated to, the maximum of 
their vigour, and that, moreover, in him also they were harmoni- 
ously blended in a way by no means usual. One of Holberg’s 
inborn gifts was a broad and clear capacity of intellectual 
vision, which enabled him to take in at a glance objects the 
most dissimilar, to discern their true significance without at the 
same time confounding them together, and to assign to each its 
real name and nature, its proper place in the world and in life. 
And this innate power had been cultivated and intensified by 
the whole tenor of his existence from a very early period. In 
his youth he had to encounter difficulty and hardship, and was 
brought into contact with many scenes and persons of differ- 
ent, often quite opposite, kind and character; and, as soon as 
he could accomplish it, he visited foreign lands, made pedes- 
trian excursions through Holland, France, and Italy, and spent 
his times of rest in the capitals of the most civilized nations, 
the centres of learning and culture, where, however, he ex- 
pressly tells us, he “studied yet more the people than the 
libraries.” It was just this circumstance that at home gave 
so much offence to his stiff academic colleagues; they com- 
plained that he “listened to women’s gossip more frequently 
than became a grave philosopher,” and “derived greater pleasure 
from the rude talk of a peasant than from the most polished 
converse of the learned.” He himself says that he regularly 
frequented houses of public entertainment, yet left them with- 
out wetting his lips, and that he was daily among players, yet 
never touched dice or cards. It was not Holberg’s object to 
enjoy life, but to observe it. The latter, indeed, was with him 
a ruling passion, and he retained it to the last. Hence the 
singularly acute remarks,—the name of which is legion,—in so 
many of his writings, on all possible variety of subjects, which 
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he seems to have contemplated alike broadly and clearly, and 
almost at a first glance to have intuitively comprehended. But, 
conjoined with this, there was the faculty of calm and equable 
reflection. Holberg, although not wholly devoid of prejudice, 
still shows little of it in his works. He knew how to separate— 
yet by no means always, and hence some of the defects of 
his writings—the accidental from the essential, the ephemeral 
from the eternal. His large and tolerant nature raised him 
above the paltry pursuits and objects, the fantastic whims and 
caprices, of the period in which he lived, and thus he remained 
unaffected by them, except in so far as—which, indeed, was 
very often—he discharged against them the keen shafts of his 
remorseless wit andirony. The immense amount of knowledge 
he had acquired by observation his power of reflection enabled 
him easily and perfectly to digest ; and the width and clearness 
of his views, which tolerated everything but cant and folly, 
harmonizing with the reflective element, set the broad impress 
of their conjunct seal on well-nigh all his works. Lastly, 
there falls to be mentioned Holberg’s vivid perception of the 
humorous, and the power he possessed to give it such opulent 
outward life and shape. The deeper student, of course, cannot 
fail immediately to perceive the combination, in Holberg’s 
nature, of the two elements to which we have just referred ; 
but even the most superficial readers find the humour that so 
pre-eminently distinguished him, pervading every page of 
some of his more celebrated productions, as, for example, 
the Comedies, Niels Klim, and Peder Paars. What we 
might say with regard to this peculiar feature of Holberg’s 
genius may perhaps better find its place in our succeeding 
observations on the works just named, more especially the 
Comedies. We reserve it, therefore, until then. A chief object 
which Holberg contemplated in all his writings was the diffu- 
sion of culture through the whole mass of the people. His 
earnest desire was, as Heiberg truly affirms, to create a self- 
subsistent Danish literature, or to make available for the mass 
of his countrymen what had before been the exclusive property 
of the learned, and to develop, that he might effect this, the 
capabilities of his mother tongue, and render it suitable for the 
propagation of views and ideas which had been previously 
communicated through the medium of the Latin language. 
“ Nationality” is therefore the word which, perhaps, best ex- 
presses one great principle that influenced him, and the one great 
goal of his entire career of authorship. But it must not be 
forgotten that he also claimed to be an instructor in ethics,—to 
impart to the Danish people a purer and sounder system of 
morals than that which was unfortunately prevalent in his own 
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day. We may almost affirm that he looked upon this as his 
supreme, peculiar work. He never viewed himself as a poet, 
but as a moralist ; and, in his laudable zeal to fulfil the mission 
of the latter, he not unfrequently became so one-sided as to 
see in morals the sole thing worth striving after—a one- 
sidedness which derogated from the beauty and value of some 
of his literary productions. Every work he penned,—Peder 
Paars, the Satires, Metamorphoses, the Comedies, the Moral 
Thoughts, the various historical treatises, the Epistles,—he con- 
templated more or less as ethic lessons embodied in diverse 
forms ; and his intention was, just by the very difference of 
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these forms, to render the imparted instruction agreeable as 52 
well as profitable, that it might find a ready entrance into the : 
minds of men. Universal moral and literary education, in ie 


short, was the twofold object of his endeavours. And unques- 
tionably there was infinite need of such a double education at 
that time in Denmark. Morality had sadly degenerated ; it 
was divorced from religion in the practical life of the people, 
and exerted little influence on their conduct. Literature, 
again, as we have already indicated, was at an equally low 
ebb ; all the learned were soulless pedants, and the vast majority 
of the people were destitute of intellectual culture. It was 
Holberg’s work to shame the pedants into silence, and awaken 
to fresh life the love of art and letters among the bulk of his 
benighted countrymen. In both respects he proved the agent 
of a successful and salutary revival. Still, with regard to Hol- 
berg’s moral teaching, we must guard against a possible mis- 
conception on the part of our readers. The morality which 
Holberg inculcated was chiefly of a minor kind,—invaluable in 
its own way, yet not necessarily springing from the deep roots 
of religious thought and religious life. Dishonour has, indeed, 
been cast upon his name by insinuations that he was little ae 
better than a concealed sceptic, a confirmed rejecter of revela- 
tion. His large-hearted tolerance,—a virtue rare in those days, 
—may have lent colour to such a charge. The sworn foe of © 
bigotry and barren orthodoxy, he incurred by his outspoken 
statements continual suspicion. We can easily fancy the 
hostility that would be evoked in many quarters by the author 

of an epigram like this, addressed Ad Fabiwm, heretificem 
maxime strenuum :— 
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“ Queris precipue, quam damno religionem, 
Quas sectas dignas judico suppliciis. 
Me nimium poscis: de re non judico tanta ; 
Solos damnantes damno, aliosque fleo.”’ 







Bui while we certainly cannot claim for Holberg the posses- 
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& 
sion of aught resembling fervent faith, we see no basis for 
the accusation of utter indifference and unbelief which has been 
so often brought against him. In his writings he speaks of 
religious matters with the utmost caution ; and vainly will the 
reader search them to find a single word that could be con- 
strued into ridicule of holy things. It is true that he attaches 
much more importance to practice than to theory; in his 
Church History he specially singles out the first three cen- 
turies, when doctrine and external service were plain and simple, 
and when to the doctrine the life responded, so “ that this shows 
us the way to true Christianity, which consists in humility, 
love, contempt of the world, and walking in the Redeemer’s 
footsteps.” It is always in a similar spirit that in his other 
works he moralizes on the truths of the Christian religion. 
In his earlier years, he frankly confesses, he had cherished 
scruples about revelation ; but he adds that he was fortunate 
enough to obtain deliverance from them in the end. While 
entertaining ideas the reverse of strict about Church creeds 
and catechisms, he still can speak of himself as follows :— 
“T willingly subscribe all the fundamental articles of faith 
which are embraced in our Confession, although I would rather 
curtail them than increase theirnumber. For I hold that there 
are certain things which consist alone in theory and speculation, 
and which can without danger be either affirmed or denied, 
inasmuch as they should rather exercise the minds of meta- 
physicians than theologians.” It is very truly remarked by 
Hammerich, that the excessive tolerance of Holberg “ did not 
proceed from indifference to religious truth.” Perhaps it 
might seem paradoxical if we numbered him among Danish 
theological authors. But every one who knows his writings 
will feel the force of his own testimony when he asserts that he 
“always with great concern has investigated the matter of his 
own salvation.” “If I have gone astray,” he affirms in ancther 
passage, “it has cost me more to do so than it has cost many 
others to believe aright.” Our object in thus drawing atten- 
tion to Holberg’s religious views is to disprove the charge of 
scepticism which has not unfrequently been adduced against 
him. At the same time, we must repeat what has been already 
stated, that the morals which he made it the great business of 
his life to inculcate were in so far defective that they were based 
on no profound religious principle, and therefore lacked the ele- 
ment of power which invariably exists where faith is the foun- 
tain-source, and morality the stream that flows from it. But 
the moral instructions communicated by Holberg to his 
countrymen were nevertheless of much value and import- 
ance. They were rife with sound, solid, practical sagacity, and 
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greatly helped to elevate and civilize the mass of the Danish 
eople. 
, There is yet another point on which we wish to touch, before 
proceeding to review the leading works of Holberg. Their 
author was not merely the “ father of modern Danish literature ;” 
he was also, in a certain sense, the “ father” of the modern 
Danish language. It was he who moulded that language into 
the shape which it has essentially retained until the present 
day ; he rescued it from the influence of pedants——who were 
men of learning and nothing more,—pedants who chiefly wrote 
in Latin, and when they did attempt a work in the mother- 
tongue, deformed it by bastard Latinisms, and modes of expres- 
sion foreign to the genius of the language. To civilize the 
people it was necessary that there should be a native literature, 
but to create a native literature it was necessary that there 
should be for it a worthy medium of communication ; and so he 
laboured simultaneously to supply the lack of both. His in- 
tense desire, as he tells his readers, was “ to refine not merely 
the people but their speech,”! and the good taste of which his 
own writings were such excellent models exerted an influence 
that proved powerful and enduring. He delighted to discover 
in ancient law-books, and the conversation of the peasants, good 
old Danish words and phrases that had lapsed from common 
use, yet at the same time he did not depart in his writings from 
the plain and simple conversational style, of which there was 
hardly a single trace in the learned lucubrations of the period. 
He taught the Danes, as it is happily expressed in the lines of 
Christian Wilster, that they were born to speak in the tongue 
of their fathers, and that the “noble mead” that alone rightly 
refreshes the heart must be brewed at home and not in a 
foreign country.? It may be objected that Holberg himself bor- 
rowed many French words, and used them frequently in his 
works, and this is no doubt true. But we should remember 
that in the first place his object was to stem the tide of Ger- 
manizing innovations which were threatening altogether to 
break up the integrity of the Danish language, and that, there- 
fore, when in want of a word or term which the latter at its 
present stage of progress could not supply, he preferred rather 
to draw on French than on German to remedy the lack ; and, 


in the second place, that the French words which abound in his - 


productions are so unmistakably foreign, that they could not 


1 «For Folk ei ene, men for Sproget et polere.” 
2 « Han laerte de Danske, at Dansken er fidt 
At tale med Faedrenes Tunge, 
Thi hjemmebrygt var jo den herlige Mjid, 
Som styrkede Hjerte og Lunge.” 
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perplex the reader, but rather tended to advance the develop- 
ment of the Danish tongue. Holberg’s style is in general char- 
acterized by clearness and simplicity, and by an accompanying 
easy flow, which features have ever since his time been the dis- 
tinctive marks of the genuine Danish form of speech, both con- 
versational and literary. Heiberg, the greatest critic of Denmark, 
unhesitatingly asserts that the entire Danish prose has been 
created by Holberg, and that its style in its now existing shape 
is only a modification of the Holbergian. All who know any- 
thing of the subject will cordially indorse his statement. 

We proceed to the consideration of Holberg’s three prin- 
cipal works,—Peder Paars, Niels Klim, and the Comedies ; 
and, as it is mainly through the latter that he has acquired his 
European renown, we will devote the larger portion of our 
space to their consideration. The earlier work, Peder Paars, 
appeared at intervals,—the first of its cantos having been pub- 
lished in 1719, and the remaining cantos of the poem after- 
wards. It is a satirical production in the style of Butler’s 
Hudibras and Boileau’s Jutrin, but in some respects sur- 
passing both of them in wit and humour. The hero, a shop- 
keeper at Callundborg, while proceeding to visit his betrothed 
at Aars, is wrecked on the island of Anholt; by the assist- 
ance of Venus, however, he manages to save the vessel and the 
crew ; thereafter he wages war with the islanders, and, when 
peace has been concluded, Nille, the bailiff’s daughter, like a 
second Dido, becomes enamoured of the illustrious stranger, 
—upon which he sails privately away to new achievements 
and new dangers. This work, in which Holberg by degrees 
passes over from a parody on the bombastic heroic dic- 
tion of contemporaneous poets to ironical delineations of 
the ideas and customs of his countrymen, was received by 
different persons very differently. Some were pleased with 
it, others were offended by its tone and spirit; some found 
in it personal allusions, others viewed it as the jest of an idle 
brain, and beneath the dignity of a professor. The proprietor of 
Anholt actually preferred a legal complaint against the writer 
for the improper and insulting way in which he had spoken of 
the island’s inhabitants ; nay more, for the language he had 
used concerning constituted authorities, the University and 
academical studies, bishops, clergymen, even religion itself ; 
and, for such reasons, he demanded that the author should be 
punished, and his book burned by the public executioner. The 
matter assumed a serious aspect ; it came before the Council of 
State. But Frederick the Fourth, who had read and been 
greatly amused by Peder Paars, quashed further proceedings 
in the case, and the complaint was rejected, inasmuch as the 
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book “consisted of pure jesting fiction, which,” it is added 
nevertheless, “ might rather have been unwritten than written.” 
Through Peder Paars there runs a vein of the keenest irony, 
and certain passages in it—as, for example, where Holberg sati- 
rizes the unworthy lives of the judges and clergy of his day, 
the superstition of the populace and the pedantry of the learned 
—are replete with the most caustic ridicule. Abiding though 
varying interest is kept alive in the reader’s mind to the close, 
by the masterly caricature of the Homeric and Virgilian heroes 
and their exploits, by the ingenious plan and management of the 
whole poem, by the admirably drawn characters that figure in 
it, the ludicrous positions in which they are placed, and the 
comic power which suits their words so thoroughly to their 
actions. The earnest irony of the author remains undisturbed 
from the first line to the last. “ With all possible seriousness 
of aspect,” it has been truly said, “ he accompanies his hero 
along his not peculiarly heroic path, employs the traditional 
mythological machinery to raise or depress his fortunes, is 
unwearied in laudation of his virtues, careful to expound the 
difficulties that environed him, to defend his procedure, and to 
beautify achievements which in themselves are far from being 
glorious. The continued and manifold contrast between the 
objects and their treatment is therefore the more piquant, in 
that it seems always self-originated, and without the conscious- 
ness of the author.” The very form of verse, it may be added, 
which Holberg employs—the pompous Alexandrine—enhances 
the reader’s enjoyment, by the parodic gravity with which it 
rolls along. 

Holberg’s profoundest work is, without question, the Subter- 
ranean Journey of Niels Klim, a strange half-philosophical, 
half-satirical romance. Suggested by Swift’s masterpiece (for 
Gulliver’s Travels was published in 1726, while the Jter Subter- 
raneum did not appear until 1741), there is yet sufficient origi- 
nality in Niels Klim to entitle it to a very high position of its 
own in literature. In it the sexton Klim, of Bergen, relates 
the marvellous story of his life. When a young man he was 
let down by a rope into a cave in the neighbourhood of that 
town, in order that he might investigate its character; but the 
rope unfortunately gave way, and he was precipitated into sub- 
terranean regions. First he came to a planet, whose inhabitants 
were trees with heads and feet,—cypresses, limes, briers, etc. ; 
and being, on account of his long legs and power of rapid loco- 

‘motion, appointed courier to the Court, he travelled in many 
provinces, and learned to know the customs of the country. 
Afterwards he was banished to the land of the apes, where, on 


1 Thortsen’s Historisk Udsigt over den danske Litteratur, p. 49. 
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account of his dulness of comprehension, as compared with the 
vivacity of the natives, he was made a sedan-bearer, but rose in the 
end to great power and dignity by his introduction of perukes. 
In a new land of wonders he became emperor, but, a revolt occur- 
ring, Klim took to flight, made a desperate plunge into an abyss, 
and found himself again in proximity to his native town, where 
at last an old friend recognised him, and procured for him the 
post of sexton, in which capacity he is represented by the author 
to have died in 1695. The work being a politico-moral allegory, 
especially intended for the educated classes, and referring to the 
general relations of European society both in Catholic and Pro- 
testant countries, Holberg wrote it in Latin, and had it pub- 
lished anonymously, not in Copenhagen, but in Leipzig. The 
first copies which reached the Danish capital set the whole city 
in commotion ; and the clergy asked that they should be con- 
fiscated. By and by the storm was lulled, and the book ac- 
quired much popularity. Niels Klim is a fiction wonderful 
for its fancy and humour, in which wellnigh all human relations 
—-spirituel as well as temporal—are reviewed by the writer, 
stripped of the false veil which custom has drawn around them, 
and the most comprehensive wisdom is communicated in the 
most witty and attractive manner. It is a satire on a colossal 
scale, inasmuch as it exposes the entire life of cultivated Europe 
to unsparing ridicule, by laying bare its most deeply-rooted 
religious, moral, and political follies and delusions. Comparisons 
have often been drawn between Niels Klim and its prototype, 
Dean Swift’s immortal fiction ; but the two books are, in many 
respects, of an altogether different character, and cannot be set 
side by side appropriately. In originality and power Gulliver's 
Travels surpasses, without doubt, the work of Holberg, but the 
latter is a production of infinitely wider range, and its humour, 
although coarse in not a few passages, is generally more refined 
than that of Gulliver. The dissimilar nature, to a large ex- 
tent, of the two works, is evident from the fact that while, as 
is well known, there are many allusions in Gulliver’s Travels to 
the Court and politics of England, and the secret history of the 
period, there are, on the other hand, few personal references 
in Niels Klim to the mere State politics of his native 
country, and the book is therefore one, not of Danish, but of 
European significance. It may be interesting to note that 
several English translations of Niels Klim have appeared,— 
the first as early as 1742, the second, by Weber, in 1812 
and the last, at least the last with which we are ourselves ac- 
quainted, in 1828. The earliest of these we have never seen 
but from certain statements of Weber it is presumably the 
same translation which he has reprinted in his Popular Ro- 
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mances, and so is not a new work,—simply a new edition; 
while the last follows the edition of 1745 with the apologetic 
preface and appendix, and gives an English version of the 
Latin poetry with which the original is interspersed. 

That Holberg had a certain aptitude for the tragic drama he 
was himself not indisposed to believe, and it was also the 
opinion of many of his contemporaries; but the latter drew 
their conclusion from the grandiloquent scenes in Melampe, 
which was a partial caricature of high-flown tragic utter- 
ances, and from the Metamorphoses, which produce a similar 
impression. We perceive here -the boundary-line of Hol- 
berg’s intellectual endowments. He was able to attain a 
very exalted place as a comic dramatist,—second,.we again 
repeat, alone to Plautus and Moliére,—but to win even the 
lowliest position in the realm of the tragic was completely 
beyond his power. For this he lacked the intensity of pas- 
sion, the depth of agonizing wrath or sorrow, the opulence of 
those conflicting elements of emotion that create a temporary 
hell or a temporary heaven within the breast of the true tragic 
poet. He well knew history ; but from its records he could not 
single out and array in robes of splendour or of terror the giant 
shapes with which the stage had been peopled by great trage- 
dians, and which had thrilled hosts of spectators with admira- 
tion or with awe. Of Holberg it never could be said, as Goethe 
says of his own illustrious compeer, the author of Wadllen- 
stein and Wilhelm Tell, that—to supply fit subjects for his 
Muse— 


‘Thm schwollen der Geschichte Fluth auf Fluthen, 
Verspiilend, was getadelt, was gelobt, 
Der Erdbeherrscher wilde Heeresgluthen, 
Die in der Welt sich grimmig ausgetobt,””— 


and that he had seized them as they surged upon his soul, and 
employed them with the creative genius of a master. Hol- 
berg’s strength lay in the region of the humorous, and he 
wisely abstained from any attempt at the introduction of the 
tragic element into the great majority of his dramatic works. 
It is this very feature that in reality prevents Holberg from 
rising to the supremest place attainable by humorists—a 
throne beside Shakespeare, Cervantes, and Jean Paul. With all 
our respect for his extraordinary talents, we must still confess 
that the humour which formed one of his chief intellectual 
' attributes was devoid of the foundation that supports the truest, 
purest humour—the foundation, namely, of solemn earnestness, 
of intense impassioned emotion. All humour of the highest 
kind, such humour as we find in the works of the above-named 
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writers, rests upon this solid basis; and so the truly tragic and 
the truly comic are connected by the closest bonds, and are, in 
fact, just two phases of the same completest order of intellect— 
the intellect gifted at once with world-wide clearness of vision 
and world-wide power of sympathy. Hence, although for con- 
venience’ sake we use the word “humour” to denote a chief 
aspect of Holberg’s genius, we are at the same time aware 
that such a term does not properly define the peculiar gift to 
which we thus apply it. rasmus Montanus and Jeppe 
paa Bjerget are perhaps the only comedies of Holberg in which 
he can be said to rise to the region of the strictly humor- 
ous; and with difficulty, even in their case, do we arrive at 
this conclusion. Of jest and irony, especially the latter, Hol- 
berg is indeed a consummate master ; but these things, although 
springing from the humorous, are not properly the humorous 
itself. It is very desirable in any estimate of Holberg’s writings 
to keep such a point steadily in view, as otherwise there may 
occur a serious misconception, both with regard to their general 
features and their individual distinctions. After this necessary 
explanation we turn now to the Comedies. 

Heiberg has entered into an able and elaborate ana- 
lysis' of these productions, based on the system of Hegelian 
zesthetics which he so sedulously cultivated,—an analysis which 
contains much that is alike subtle and ingenious. Without 
reproducing here all its details, we may simply mention that 
the Danish critic divides Holberg’s thirty-two dramas into four 
great classes,—burlesque comedies, comedies of character, 
comedies of situation (Lystspil), and ideal comedjes. We 
believe this division to be on the whole a sound and satisfactory 
one. The majority of the Comedies appertain to the first two 
classes ; and the class of ideal comedy includes fewer than all 
the rest—a circumstance naturally arising from the peculiar 
bent of the author's mind to which we have already referred. 
As regards the general tone and spirit of Holberg’s dramas, it 
may be remarked that he adopted the form which comedy, 
under the influence of the later Attic and Roman species (along 
with the Commedia dell’ arte of the Italians), had assumed in 
France, especially through the instrumentality of Moliére. Nota 
few ideas, nay even passages, were borrowed from these foreign 
sources by the writer; and the usual typical characters that 
occur in all the plays were the legacy of the Italian comic 
stage. Holberg is notwithstanding one of the most original 
dramatists to be found in the history of literature. While the 
works of Moliére bear the impress of that refinement which 


1 J. L. Heiberg’s Prosaiske Skrifter, vol. iii. p. 105. 
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prevailed at the period of Louis the Fourteenth, Holberg’s pre- 
sent to us a series of life-like, sharply-drawn, strongly-marked 
pictures of the manners of the middie and lower classes, both in 
town andcountry. The typical figures—Jeronimus, Magdalene, 
Leander, Leonora, Henrich, Pernille,—are by no means stereo- 
typed; they are varied in marked manner in the different 
pieces ; and, as has been truly said, they are fresh with the 
very breath of national life in Denmark. Other characters 
—the “Political Tinker,’ the “Man without a Moment’s 
Leisure,” “ Peer Degn,” etc.—are in the strictest sense original. 
Drawn with great psychologic skill, they are always true to 
themselves in action and in language. However much Holberg 
may love to enliven the dialogue by the introduction of pun- 
gent witticisms, he never does so at the expense of the 
dramatic consistency of his various characters, but every word 
that falls from them is in all respects appropriate to each 
allotted part. The plot in Holberg’s comedies is, in the majority 
of cases, hardly designed to possess independent interest, or arrest 
notice by an artistic construction, or awaken wonder by the 
reciprocal play of external motions and relations ; yet, on the 
other hand, the author knits it in such a masterly fashion to his 
characters, that it both obtains from these characters its own 
dramatic life, and places them before the mind’s eye in clearest, 
fullest light. At the same time there is no lack of irresistibly 
comic scenes, caused by misunderstandings, blunders, or sur- 
prises,—scenes peculiarly effective on the stage. Holberg in 
this department possesses great inventive genius, and varies 
his ludicrous situations so frequently that one never experi- 
ences a sense of lassitude. To Plautus he bears considerable re- 
semblance, as well in the plan of his plays and the portraiture 
of character as in the comic power of dialogue. Holberg him- 
self assures us that he valued highly the Roman author ; he 
set him much above Terence, and says that “his Amphitryo, 
Aulularia,and Menechmi, are the greatest plays which we have.” 
With regard to Moliére, Holberg stands behind him in correct- 
ness and elegance of diction, in regularity of plot, and perhaps 
also in delineation of character; but he may almost be said to 
surpass the French writer in comic strength and force. Hol- 
berg seems to have planned his plots far more hastily than 
Moliére——which often gives his plays, not to their advantage, 
somewhat of an improvised appearance ; yet, for the same reason, 
there is sometimes a greater liveliness imparted to his dialogues 
than we find in those of Moliére. In the erotic scenes Hol- 
berg is sure to fail, while the similar scenes of Moliére are 
fraught with ease and grace. But why should we pursue the 
parallel? We may safely come to the conclusion that, if the 
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Frenchman holds by common consent supreme place on the 
Parnassus of the comic drama, the Dane is entitled to take 
rank next to, and not greatly lower than, his predecessor's 
throne at the summit of the sacred hill. 

It is exceedingly difficult, by translated extracts, to convey 
to the reader any full and satisfactory idea of the true character 
of Holberg’s comedies. Each play should be considered as a 
whole, and read, at a single perusal, from beginning to end. 
Nor will our space permit us to give at present more than the 
analysis of a single drama. Perhaps, however, this course of 
procedure may serve to communicate a livelier impression of 
the comic genius of Holberg, than if we were to quote a series 
of disjointed scenes, selected from many of his different plays. 
We therefore fix upon Erasmus Montanus, as one of his most 
striking works, and proceed to offer some account of it, accom- 
panied by a few translations. Holberg’s clear, forcible, idiomatic 
Danish prose loses not a little by its appearance in an English 
dress; but we will faithfully preserve all the meaning, and 
strive after an approximation to the spirit, of the vigorous 
original. 

In Frasmus Montanus the author pours a flood of ridicule on 
the pedantry which was, in his day, so prevalent in Denmark ; 
and he at the same time holds up to scorn the superstition and 
ignorance that existed among the peasant classes. The contrast 
between the two things is brought out in strong relief, and 
forms the special burthen of the whole drama. Its hero is the 
son of a yeoman, who has been sent by his father to the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, in the natural paternal hope that he 
may advance himself in the world by his devotion to learned 
studies. At the time that the play opens his parents are 
expecting his return, and his betrothed, Lished, the daughter 
of Jeronimus, is also looking forward to it with happy antici- 
pation. The first act is of a prefatory character, and Rasmus 
Berg, old Jeppe Berg’s son (who had changed his name to the 
Latin form, Erasmus Montanus), does not make his appearance 
until the commencement of the second act. But in the first 
act there are some admirable scenes, especially the fourth and 
fifth, where Peer Degn, Peter the parish clerk,—who is a ludi- 
crous compound of crass ignorance and intolerable self-conceit, 
—plays the fool to perfection, unintentionally, in the presence of 
the youthful student’s relations. The second act opens thus :— 


Montanus (with his stockings down about his ankles). I have 
only been a single day out of Copenhagen, and I am wearying already. 
If I had not brought with me my precious books, I could not have 
existed in the country. Studia secundas res ornant, adversis solatium 
prebent. It seems as if I lacked something, since I have had no dis- 
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putation for whole three days. I know not if there are any learned 
persons in the village here; if there are, I will give them enough of 
work, for I cannot live without disputation. To my poor parents | 
cannot say much; for they are simple folks, who know hardly aught 
but what they learned in childhood, and so I have small consolation 
in their society. The clerk and the schoolmaster, it is reported, have 
studied; but I know not to what extent. I will try, however, what 
they can do. My father and mother were alarmed when they saw me 
so early, for they had not expected that I would travel from Copen- 
hagen in the night-time. (He strikes a light, applies it to his pipe, 
and puts the pipe’s head through a hole which he has in his hat.) 
This I call smoking tobacco Studentikos. It is a good enough inven- 
tion for one who would write and smoke simultaneously.—(Sits down 
to read.) 


An amusing scene with his uncultivated brother Jacob ter- 
minates in Montanus hurling the book at his head in a rage, 
whereupon the old mother and father appear :— 


Jeppe. What is this noise ? 

Jacob. My brother Rasmus was beating me. 

Nille. What does that matter? He has not beaten thee without 
reason. 

Mont. No, mother; it is true. He comes hither and uses lan- 
guage to me as if I were his equal. 

Nille. What a devil’s imp! dost thou not know better how to 
respect such a learned man? dost thou not know that he is an honour 
to our whole house? My darling Herr Son!* Do not take it ill of 
him ; he is only an ignorant blockhead. 

Mont. I am sitting here and speculating on weighty matters, when 
this ¢mportunissimus and audacissimus juvenis comes in and disturbs 
me; to have to do with those 7ranscendentalibus is no child’s play. 
I would not for two merks that it had taken place. 

Jeppe. Ah, be not angry, my dear son! It shall never again 
happen. Iam afraid that the Herr Son has got into a passion; learned 
folk bear not many interruptions. I know that Peer Clerk was in 
such a passion once, he could not get the better of it for three days. 

Mont. Peer Clerk,—is he learned ? 

Jeppe. Yea, truly, so long as I can remember we have had no clerk 
here in the village that could sing so well as he. 

Mont. He may be very unlearned for all that. 

Jeppe. He preaches also most beautifully. 

Mont. He may be very unlearned for all that likewise. 

Ville. Ah, no, Herr Son! how can he be unlearned, when he preaches 
well ? 

Mont. True enough, little mother,? all unlearned folk preach well ; 


1 The fond parents generally give Montanus the title of ‘‘ Herr,” in token 
of their respect for his extraordinary learning. 

? There is no single English word equivalent to the expressive ‘‘ Morlille” 
of the Danes. 
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for, as they cannot out of their own heads write anything, they use 
borrowed sermons and learn by heart brave men’s homilies, which 
sometimes they don’t themselves understand, while, on the other hand, 
a learned man would not employ such, but out of his own head would 
write his sermon. Believe me, it is a general fault in the country 
here, to judge of the learning of the students far too much by their 
preaching. But let the fellows dispute as I do; that is the touchstone 
of learning! I can dispute in good Latin on whatever subject you 
please. If any one were to say that this table is a candlestick, I would 
maintain it, and I have done so many a time. Hear, little father ! 
will you believe that he who drinks well is happy ? 

Jeppe. I believe rather that he is miserable, for he may drink away 
both his understanding and his money. 

Mont. I will prove to you that he is happy. Qutcunque bene bibit, 
bene dormit. But it is true, you do not understand Latin. I must 
say it in Danish: He who drinks well sleeps well, is that not true ? 

Jeppe. True enough; for when I am half-fuddled I sleep like a 
horse. 

Mont. He who sleeps well sins not. Is not that true? 

Jeppe. True enough; we don’t sin so long as we are asleep. 

Mont. He who sins not is happy. 

Jeppe. True likewise. 

Mont. Ergo, he who drinks well is happy. Little mother! I will 
change you into a stone. 

Nille. Nonsense! that would be worse to do. 

Mont. Now you will hear it done. A stone cannot fly. 

Nille. Well, that is quite true, except it be thrown by somebody. 

Mont. You cannot fly. 

Nille. True also. 

Mont. Ergo, little mother is a stone (JVille weeps). Why~ does 
little mother weep ? 

Nille. Ah! I am so afraid that I become a stone; my legs are 
getting cold already. 

Mont, Make yourself easy, little mother, I will change you into a 
woman again. A stone can neither think nor talk. 

Nille. It is true. I know not if it can think, but talk it cannot. 

Mont. Little mother can talk. 

Niile. Yes, God be praised, and can talk like any poor peasant’s 
wife. 

Mont. Good. Ergo, little mother is not a stone. 

Ville. Ah, that has done it; I have come to myself again. My 
faith, it requires strong heads for studying. I know not how their 
brains can stand it. 


In the second scene of act third, Jesper the bailiff, and 
therefore a man of considerable importance among the simple 
country folk, comes to visit Montanus. 


Jesper, Serviteur, Monsieur! Congratulations on your arrival ! 
Mont. Thanks, Mr. Bailiff. 
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Jesp. I am very glad that we have now got such a learned man in 
our village. It must have cost much brain-racking before he could 
advance so far in his studies. I wish you also luck of your son, Jeppe 
Berg. Now you have joy in your old age. 

Jeppe. Yes, doubtless. 

Jesp. But listen, my dear Monsieur Rasmus, I want to ask you about 
something. 

Mont. My name is Montanus. 

Jesp. (aside to Jeppe.) Montanus is Rasmus in Latin. 

Jeppe. Maybe so. 

Jesp. Listen, my dear Monsieur Montanus Berg! I have heard 
that learned folk have the strangest notions. Is it true that they 
maintain in Copenhagen that the earth isround? Here, in the country, 
nobody will believe it; for how can such a thing be, seeing that the 
earth seems evidently flat? 

Mont. The reason of that is, that the earth is so large that we cannot 
mark its rotundity. 

Jesp. Yes, that is quite true: the earth is big; it is almost half the 
size of the world. But listen, Monsieur, how many stars does it take 
to make a moon? 

Mont. A moon! The moon is like Peblinge lake compared with 
the whole of Zealand. 

Jesp. Ha, ha, ha, ha! The learned folk are never right in their 
heads. I have heard, my faith, of some who say that the earth moves, 
and the sun stands still. Monsieur, I suppose, believes that also ? 

Mont. No rational man doubts it any longer. 

Jesp. Ha, ha, ha! if the earth moves, we must sometimes fall and 
break our necks, then. 

Mont. Cannot a ship move with you, and still you need not fall and 
break your neck on it, surely ? 

Jesp. But you say that the earth runs round ; now, if the ship were 
to turn upside down, would not the people fall into the sea ? 

Mont. Nay; I will explain it to you more clearly, if you will only 
have patience. 

Jesp. My faith, I will hear nothing more about it! I would be mad 
if I believed such nonsense. So the earth may turn upside down, and 
still we may not tumble headlong into the devil’s clutch below! Ha, 
ha,ha! But, my dear Monsieur Berg, how comes it that the moon 
is sometimes so little, and sometimes so large ? 

Mont. If I were to tell you, you would not believe it. 

Jesp. Do, pray, let me know. 

Mont. It comes of this, that when the moon has grown to its full 
size, they clip slices out of it to make into stars. 

Jesp. My faith, that is curious. I never knew such a thing before. 
If they did not clip slices out it would grow as broad as the whole of 
Zealand. Nature most wisely governs all things. But how comes it 
that the moon does not warm us like the sun, when it is every whit 
as big? 

Mont. It comes of this, that the moon has no light, but is made of 
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the same dark material as the earth, and borrows its radiance and 
lustre from the sun. : 

Jesp. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! let us speak about something else ; it 
is such ridiculous nonsense that one would get mad with thinking 
of it. 


Turrp Scene. 
Jeppe, Nille, Montanus, Jesper, Peer Clerk. 


Jeppe. Welcome, Peer! where good foik already are, thither will good 
folk come. There you see my son, who has newly returned home. 

Peer. Welcome, Monsieur Rasmus Berg! 

Mont. In Copenhagen I am accustomed to be called Montanus; I 
pray you to address me thus. 

Peer. Yea, truly ; to me itisallone. How goes it in Copenhagen? 
Did many students pass examination this year? 

Mont. The usual number. 

Peer. Were there any rejected ? 

Mont. Two or three conditionaliter. 

Peer. Who is Imprimatur this year ? 

Mont. What is the meaning of that ? 

Peer. I mean, who is Imprimatur for the verses and books that are 
sent to press? 

Mont. Is that Latin ? 

Peer. Yes, in my time it was good Latin. 

Mont. If it was once good Latin, it must be good Latin still. But 
it has never been Latin in the sense that you attach to it. 

Peer. Yes, by my faith, it is good Latin. 

Mont. Is it then a nomen or a verbum ? 

Peer. It is a nomen. 

Jesp. Right, Peer! Speak up bravely. 

Mont. Cujus declinationis is imprimatur, then ? 

Peer, All the words we can name may be referred to seven things, 
which are Nomen, Pronomen, Verbum, Principium, Conjugatio, Declin- 
atio, Interjectio. 

Jesp. Hear, hear! Only listen to Peer when he speaks off-hand! 
That ’s right, Peer, grip him hard ! 

Mont. He answers not a syllable to the question I asked him. 
What has imprimatur in Genitivo ? 

Peer. Nominativus Ala, Genitivus Alae, Dativus Alo, Vocativus 
Alo, Ablativus Ala. 

Jesp. Hear, hear, Monsieur Montanus! We too have learned folk 
in the country. 

Peer. I should think so. There passed examination, my faith, dif- 
ferent fellows in my time from those that pass examination now,— 
fellows that had themselves shaved twice a week and could scandere 
all kinds of verse. 

Mont. That is a mighty thing forsooth; any one in the second class 
can do it. Fellows now pass examination at Copenhagen University 
who can make Hebrew and Chaldee verses. 
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Peer. But they won’t know much Latin then? 
Mont. Latin! If you went to study there you would not rise higher 
than the lowest form. 

Jesp. Speak not so, Montanus! Peer is, by my faith, a truly learned 
man; J have heard both the revenue-officer and the justice say it. 

Mont. Perhaps they understood as little Latin as he does. 

Jesp. 1 hear, though, that he answers bravely for himself. 

Mont. But he answers nothing to the questions put to him. EF qua 
Schola dimissus es, mi Domine ? 

Peer, Adjectivum et Substantivum, genere, numero, et caseo con- 
veniunt. 

Jesp. He measures out to him, by my life, the half-bushelful. 
Right, Peer! we shall, good faith, have a pot of brandy on the top 
of it. 

Mont. If Mr. Bailiff knew how he was replying to me, he would 
burst his sides with laughter. I asked him in what College he passed 
examination, and he answers with something else at random. 

Peer. Tunc tua res agitur, parves cum proximus ardet. 

Jesp. Hear, hear! Now he’s going ahead! Answer that, come ? 

Mont. I cannot answer,—it is sheer balderdash. Let us speak in 
our own language, which the others can understand, and they will soon 
get to know what sort of a fellow he is. 

Jesp. Why do you weep, grandame? (Nille weeps.) 

Nille. I feel so grieved that my son should be beaten at his Latin. 

Jesp. Peace, grandame! There is no wonder that he should. 
Besides, Peer is much older than he, and so there is no wonder. Let 
them now speak Danish, which we all understand. 

Peer. Yes, yes! Iam ready for whatever language he may choose. 
We will ask each other some questions; for example, Who was it that 
cried so loud that they could hear him over the whole world ? 

Mont. I know none that cry louder than donkeys and country parish- 
clerks. 

Peer. Fudge! Can they be heard over the whole world? It was 
the ass in Noah’s ark, for the whole world was in the ark. 

Jesp. Ha, ha,ha! By my faith, that is true. Ha, ha, ha! There 
sits a clever head on Peer Clerk’s shoulders. 

Peer. Who smote to death the fourth part of mankind? 

Mont. I do not reply to such vulgar questions. 

Peer. It was Cain, who slew his brother Abel. 

Mont. Prove that there were only four persons then living. 

Peer. Prove you that there were more. 

Mont. No need of that, for afirmanti incumbit probatio. Do you 
understand this? 

Peer. To be sure. Omnia conando docilis solertia vincit. Do you 
understand this ? 

Mont. I am as great a simpleton myself, to stand here and argue 
with a blockhead. You pretend to dispute, and you neither know 
Danish nor Latin,—far less what Logica is. Let me just ask; Quid 
est Logica ? 
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Peer. Post molestam senectutem, post molestam senectutem nos 
habebit humus. 

Mont. Rascal! will you trifle with me? (Seizes him by the hair ; 
they come to blows.) 


Peer. (Escapes crying) Blockhead! Blockhead! 
(Exeunt all, except the Bailiff.) 


In the fifth scene of the same act we find Montanus, Jesper, 
and Jeronimus, the intended father-in-law of the former, engaged 
in conversation :— 


Mont. Welcome, my dear father-in-law! I am delighted to see 
you in good health. 

Jer. Health can never be very good in people of my age. 

Mont. You look wonderfully well, however. 

Jer. Do you think so? 

Mont. How is Miss Lisbed ? 

Jer. Well enough. 

Mont. But what is the matter? I think, my dear father-in-law, 
that you answer me coldly. 

Jer. I have no reason to act otherwise. 

Mont. Why, what evil have I done? 

Jer. I am told that you hold such strange opinions; folk think that 
you must have gone crazy; for how can a rational creature fall into 
the folly of saying that the earth is round ? 

Mont. Yes, truly, it is round; I must affirm that which I believe 
to be the fact. 

Jer. It is no fact, in the devil’s name! Such a thing must come 
from Satan, the father of lies. Iam certain that there is not a per- 
son in the village who does not condemn such an idea; ask only the 
bailiff, who is a reasonable man, if he is not of the same opinion with 
myself? 

Jesp. It is all one in the end to me, whether the earth be round or 
flat ; but I must believe in my own eyes, which show me that it is as 
flat as a pancake. i 

Mont. It is also all one to me what thoughts the bailiff or any other 
person in the village may have about the matter; but this do J know, 
that the earth is round. 

Jer. It is not round, in the devil’s name! I trow you are clean 
crazy. Have you not eyes in your head like the rest of mortals? 

Mont. It is quite well known, my dear father-in-law, that there are 
people dwelling right under us who turn their feet against ours. 

Jesp. Ha, ha, ha, hi, hi, hi, ha, ha, ha! 

Jer. Yes, the bailiff may well laugh ; for there is in reality a screw 
loose in your head. Just try now to walk under the roof here, and 
turn your head down, and see what will happen! 

Mont, That is quite another thing, father-in-law, for . . . 

Jer. Never will Ibe your father-in-law. I love my daughter too 
well to give her to one like you. 
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Mont. Your daughter is as dear to me as my own soul, that is cer- 
tain; but that I should, for her sake, subvert philosophy, and drive my 
reason into exile, is more than you can possibly require. 

Jer. Ha, ha! I perceive that you have some other sweetheart in 
your mind. Keep your Sophy or your Lucy then, and welcome! 
By my troth, I will not force on you my daughter. 

Mont. You do not rightly understand me. Philosophy is nothing 
but a science, which has opened my eyes, as well in this respect as in 
other matters. 

Jer. It has rather both blinded your eyes and your understanding. 
How can you make good such an opinion? 

Mont. It is something, which it is unnecessary to prove. No man 
of learning doubts it any longer. 

Jesp. My faith, Peer Clerk will never confess that he believes it. 

Mont. Peer Clerk! Yes, that is a stupid animal, and I am a fool 
that I stand here and talk to you of philosophy. But to oblige Mon- 
sieur Jeronimus, I will adduce a couple of proofs; first, the testimony 
of travellers, who, when they go some thousand miles from home, 
have day when we have night, and see another heaven and other 
stars. 

Jer. Are you a lunatic? Is there more than one heaven and one 
earth ? 

Jesp. Yes, Monsieur Jeronimus! there are twelve heavens, the one 
higher than the other, until you get at last to the crystal heaven ; 
there, so far he is right. 

Mont. Alas, quanta tenebre ! 

Jer. Why, in my youth I was sixteen times at the fair of Kiel, but 
as sure as 1 am an honest man I never saw any other heaven than 
the one we have at home. 

Mont. You must travel sixteen times as far, Domine Jeronime ! 
before you can observe such a thing; for. . . 

Jer. Have done with this nonsense ; it is nothing to the purpose! 
let us hear the second proof. 

Mont. The second proof is taken from eclipses of the sun and moon. 

Jesp. Only listen to him now! He has gone fairly mad. 

Mont. What do you think that eclipses are ? 

Jesp. Eclipses are certain signs placed in the sun and the moon 
when any mishap is to occur on the earth, which I can prove from my 
own experience ; for example, when my wife took ill three years ago, 
and when my daughter Gertrude died, there were eclipses both times 
previously. 

Mont. It will drive me frantic to hear such drivel. 

Jer. The bailiff is right ; for an eclipse never happens except it has 
something to portend. When the last eclipse took place everything 
seemed to be well, but this did not last long; because a fortnight 
afterwards we got tidings from Copenhagen that there were whole six 
candidates rejected at graduation—all men of quality, and among them 
two deans’ sons. If we do not hear of something bad in some place 
after such an eclipse, we are sure to hear of something bad in another. 
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Mont. That is doubtless true; for there never passes a single day 
without some mishap occurring in some part of the world. But as 
regards these students, they did not need to lay the blame on the 
eclipse, for if they had studied more closely they would not have been 
rejected at last. 

Jer. What, then, is an eclipse of the moon ? 

Mont. It is nothing else than the shadow of the earth, which deprives 
the moon of the light of the sun; and as the shadow is round, it is 
thereby plain that the earth is round likewise. All this occurs in the 
course of nature—for we can calculate eclipses; and it is foolery to 
say that such things are prognostic of evil. 

Jer. Ugh, Mr. Bailiff! I am ready to expire. It was in an unhappy 
hour that your parents sent you to your studies. 

Jesp. Yes; he is nearly becoming an atheist. I must have Peer 
Clerk to tackle him again. That is a man, now, who speaks with 
emphasis. He shall sufficiently convince you—in Latin or in Greek, 
as you please—that the earth (God be praised !) is as flat as my hand. 
But here come Madame Jeronimus and her daughter. 


There follows an affecting interview between Montanus and 
his betrothed, when she earnestly entreats him to surrender 
his opinion, and for her sake agree to believe in the flatness of 
the earth ; but he lends a deaf ear to her repeated request. In 
the fourth act Montanus receives a letter from her, upbraiding 
him with his cruelty, and informing him that if he does not 
hold the same faith held by all other persons in the neighbour- 
hood, not merely will her father never bestow on him her 
hand, but that she herself will pine away and die. Montanus 
has a hard struggle; but at last decides for philosophy instead 
of love. In the fifth act we have a new character introduced, 
a lieutenant in the army, who, knowing the whole circumstances 
of the case, undertakes to set all matters right by a sharp cor- 
rection administered to Montanus. This operation is described 
as follows:— 

Scene Seconp. 


The Ineutenant, Montanus. 


Lieut. I congratulate you on your arrival in the village. 

Mont. I heartily thank you. 

Lieut. I take the liberty of visiting you, as there are not many 
learned men here with whom one can converse. 

Mont. 1 am glad to hear that you have studied. When did Mr. 
Lieutenant pass his final examination, may I ask? 

Lieut. Ten years ago. 

Mont. So then Mr. Lieutenant is an old academicus. What was 
Mr. Lieutenant’s chief study when he was a student ? 

Tveut. I read for the most part ancient Latin authors, and studied 
the law of nature and of morals, as I still continue to do. 
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Mont. Nay, that is trumpery, it is not academicum. Did you never 
apply yourself to Philosophiam instrumentalem ? 

Lieut. Not particularly. 

Mont. Then you have never disputed ? 

Lieut. No. 

Mont. What? is that to study? Philosophia instrumentals is the 
only solid studium. The rest may be pretty enough, but it is not 
learning. One who is well versed in Logica and Metaphysica can ex- 
tricate himself from everything, and can argue on all subjects, although 
he is a stranger to them. There is no point which I might not under- 
take to defend, and where I would not be successful. There was never 
any disputation at the university, where I did not step forth as the 
opponent. A Philosophus instrumentalis can pass for a Polyhistor. 

Lieut. Who is the greatest disputant at the present time ? 

Mont. It is a student called Peer Iversen. When he has refuted 
his antagonist, so that he has not a word more to answer, he says, ‘ Sup- 
port now my thesis, and I, again, will defend yours.” For all this he is 
helped wonderfully by his Philosophia instrumentalis. It is a pity the 
fellow has not become a barrister; he would soon have a first-rate 
income. Next to him I am the chief disputant ; for the last time I 
disputed he whispered in my ear, Jam sumus ergo pares. Yet to 
him I will always yield. 

Lieut. But I have heard it said that Monsieur can prove it to be 
_ the duty of children to beat their parents. That seems to me unrea- 
sonable. 

Mont. If I have affirmed it, I am the one to defend it. 

Lieut. I will wager with you a ducat that you are incapable of 
doing so. 

Mont. I wager a ducat that I can. 

Lieut. Done! It is settled. Let us hear now. 

Mont. Those we love most we beat most. We should love none 
more than our parents; ergo, we should beat none more than them. 
Yet in another syllogismo : What I have received, I should, according 
to my ability, return; I have in my childhood received blows from my 
parents; ergo, I should give them blows again. 

Lieut. Enough, enough! I have lost. You shall, by my faith, 
have your ducat. 

Mont. Nay, you cannot be in earnest; I will, profecto, have no 
money. 

Lieut. You must take the money ; I swear you must. 

Mont. Well, then, I will take it, that the Lieutenant may not per- 
jure himself. 

Iieut. But may not I likewise try to make of you something else ? 
For example, I will make you a soldier. 

Mont. Oh, that is very easy; all students are spiritual soldiers. 

Lieut. Nay, I will prove that you are a bodily soldier too. He who 
has taken money in his hand is an enlisted soldier: you have done so; 
ergo... 

Mont. Nego minorem. 
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Lieut. Et ego probo minorem, by the two rix-dollars you have got 
in your hand. 

Mont. Distinguendum est inter nummos. 

Lieut. No distinction! You are a soldier. 

Mont. Distinguendum est inter 7 simpliciter et 75 relative accipere. 

Lieut. No jargon! The contract is closed, and you have got the 
money. 

Mont. Distinguendum est inter contractum verum et apparentem. 

Lieut. Can you deny that you have got from me a ducat ? 

Mont. Distinguendum est inter rem et modum ret. 

Lieut. Come, follow me quickly, comrade! Now you will get on 
your regimentals. 

Mont. There are your two rix-dollars again. Besides, you have no 
witnesses that I took the money. 


Scene Turrp. 
Jesper, Niels Corporal, Montanus, the Lieutenant. 


Jesp. I can testify that I saw the Lieutenant give him money in his 
hand. 

Niels, And I likewise. 

Mont. But wherefore did I take the money? Distinguwendum est 
er... 

Lieut. Come, we will listen to no nonsense. Niels! wait you here, 
while I fetch the regimentals. 

Mont. Hey! murder! 

Niels. Silence, you hound! or I will drive my bayonet into your 
body. Is not he enlisted, Mr. Bailiff ? 

Jes That he is, truly. 

Lieut. Come! Off with the black coat, and on with the red in- 
stead! (Montanus weeps while they dress him in the regimentals.) "What ? 
It ill becomes a soldier to weep; you are far better now than you were 
before. Drill him briskly, Niels Corporal; he is a learned fellow, but 
raw yet at the exercise. (Niels Corporal takes him away in his new 
dress, and drills and cudgels him.) 


The remedy proves efficacious. Montanus confesses his 
besetting sins of pedantry and self-conceit, is set at liberty again, 
effects a reconciliation with his intended father-in-law, and on 
at last repudiating, still after some reluctance, his belief in the 
earth’s rotundity, receives the hand of his betrothed bride, and 
all things end in peace. We give the conclusion of the final 
scene :— 


Lieut. Good! I will set you free again, when you have made pro- 
mises of amendment to your own parents, and your future parents-in- 
law, and craved from them forgiveness. 

Mont. I ask most humbly, and with tears, your pardon, and promise 
to lead a new life hereafter; and I condemn my former conduct, from 
which I have been weaned, not merely by the condition in which I 
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now find myself, but by this brave man’s sound words of counsel, aud 
for whom therefore, next to my parents, I shall always have the highest 
respect. 

So, then, you no longer believe, my dear son-in-law, that the 
earth is round,—for it is that matter which lies most on my heart. 

Mont. My dear father-in-law, I will not dispute further concerning 
it. But I only say this, that all learned men are now of the opinion 
that the earth is round. 

Jer. Ah! ... Mr. Lieutenant! Let him become a soldier again, 
till the earth grows flat. 

Mont. My dear father-in-law! the earth is as flat as a pancake. 
Are you now satisfied ? 

Jer. Yes; we are good friends once more, and you will get my 
daughter. Come in, all of you, and drink to our reconciliation ; Mr. 


Lieutenant will also give us the honour of his company. 
(They enter the house.) 


There are two objections which have been not unfrequently 
urged to Holberg’s comedies, the one of a general, the other of 
a special character. They are, it is said, overcharged with cari- 
cature. Now, to this it may be replied, that as Holberg’s forte 
was irony, and as he seldom rose to the region of pure and per- 
fect humour, it would be wonderful if we did not find in his 
plays, as in his other works, strong indications of a desire on 
the part of the writer to lay on his colours with a heavy brush, 
and to bring out into unduly bold relief the faults and imper- 
fections of his leading characters. Moreover, it should be 
remembered that the same charge, although perhaps in lesser 
degree, might be adduced against some of the greatest masters 
of the comic drama that ever lived. There is caricature in the 
plays of Moliére beyond all question; and if we pass to a name 
eminent in Italian dramatic literature,—-we mean Goldoni,—we 
easily discover in his compositions caricature more extravagant 
than that which doubtless forms no small element in the works 
of the Danish dramatist. The truth is, Holberg intentionally 
caricatured ; his object was, as we have already endeavoured to 
show, instruction and not amusement; and in order to carry 
home sound and useful truths to the bosoms of his countrymen, 
it was almost necessary that he should exaggerate the follies 
and absurdities which he wished them to avoid. A second 
objection is the frequent coarseness of his dramas. Now, we 
have no undue desire to defend Holberg against this second 
charge ; it is one which cannot be denied; and we are aware 
that in any English translation of his dramatic works consider- 
able portions of the original would have to undergo excision, in 
deference to the better taste of the present day. But in extenua- 
tion of the charge we must remind the reader that, compared 
for instance with the writings of our own Elizabethan dramatists, 
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Holberg’s plays are in this respect white as the driven snow ; 
that the coarseness, of which many complain, was the fault of 
the age and not of the author in particular ; and finally, that it 
is alone to be found in some of the expressions, and by no means 
in the spirit of his works. Holberg uses plain language to 
denote plain facts; but his comedies have in general a high 
moral tone, and there is little in the leading thoughts which 
pervade them that could offend the most delicately-minded 
individual. How could it be otherwise, when the very purpose 
for which they were penned was just to refine the customs and 
elevate the morals of the people among whom he sojourned ? 
We can only refer to the last great work of Holberg,—his 
Epistles—in a very few sentences. Of these Epistles Heiberg 
truly remarks that “they are to be contemplated as the final 
extract of his thoughtfulness, wit, and learning. All that we 
find scattered through his other many and various writings is 
here, as it were, gathered together in a single focus.” Not only 
are the Epistles replete with sound, sagacious information on a 
vast variety of subjects,—a species of social, moral, political, 
and historical vade-mecum,—but they also give us numerous 
interesting particulars concerning Holberg’s own previous life, 
and throw fresh light on the views he held and the principles 
by which he was actuated. Yet in themselves they possess 
great value. Each important question of his period is discussed 
by the author in simple yet exhaustive fashion, while, at the 
same time, he draws from former ages copious materials for 
reflection and comparison,—and out of all this educes plain, 
practical lessons of universal bearing and significance, which 
must have appealed to his contemporaries,—as they still appeal 
to ourselves,—in a singularly convincing and attractive manner. 
The £pistles contain many admirable historical comparisons, as, 
for example, between Alexander the Great and Charles the 
Twelfth, Peter the Great and Christian the Fourth, the former 
of these two and Gustavus Adolphus, Marlborough and Eugene, 
Corfitz Ulfeld and Griffenfeld, Kort Adeler and Tordenskiold, and 
Kings Charles the Tenth and Twelfth of Sweden. The author’s 
liberality of view is displayed in the brief essay on Pietism, his 
historical clear-sightedness and impartiality in the Contribution 
to a Character of Cromwell, his biting irony in How scandal- 
ously Greek and Roman authors have corrupted the Northern 
Names, and his humour in the Necessity for a Shoemaker being 
a Polyhistor, and the half-solemn, half-jesting Apology for the 
Devil. While the short, yet most suggestive, historical fragments 
in the Epistles are worthy of all serious study, the same may be 
affirmed of Holberg’s larger historical treatises,—to only one of 
which, his History of Denmark, we can now allude. This work 
may with justice be called classic in Danish literature. A 
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living conception of the truly historical, and an equally living 
delineation of it, are the chief characteristics of the book,— 
which has enjoyed great and well-merited popularity from the 
date of its publication down to the present day. As regards 
the older legendary historic period the narrative is no doubt 
defective; but the nearer it approximates to modern times, 
the more solid, trustworthy, and interesting it becomes. 

If Holberg’s numerous productions may be still perused by 
ourselves with benefit and pleasure, we can easily fancy that 
they must have wrought with double power upon the minds of 
his contemporaries. To them the blessings of modern culture 
were comparatively unknown ; they lacked a previous intellec- 
tual spring-time to enliven their perceptions and improve 
their taste; and thus the entire cyclus of the Holbergian 
literature, so wonderfully rich and varied, must have put 
forth a mighty influence in the awakening of dormant spiritual 
energies, and the bestowment of sound intellectual instruction 
on the mass of the Danish people. That such was the case is 
a patent fact of history ; and hence it is that Holberg has been 
so often styled the father of modern Danish literature. Danish 
belles-lettres was created by his Comedies, Satires, Peder Paars, 
and Niels Klim ; Danish historical literature was created by 
his History of Denmark, Tales of Heroes and Heroines, and cer- 
tain portions of his Zpistles ; and Danish philosophical litera- 
ture was created,—especially in the direction of ethics,—by his 
Moral Thoughts, a large number of the Epistles, and some other 
similar productions of his pen. Yet this work of literary crea- 
tion was rather indirect than direct in itself and in its con- 
sequences. Holberg left no distinct school of authorship to 
follow in his footsteps ; on the contrary, the immediate result 
of his literary labours was rather to prevent the origin of such,— 
a happy circumstance for the Danes, because that school might, 
by its servile imitation of the departed master, have produced 
a succession of mere copyists devoid of originality, and thus 
checked for a hundred years the development of an independent 
literature in Denmark. But he deposited the precious and 
varied intellectual seed in the bosoms of his countrymen; he 
laboriously cleared away all obstructions to its future growth ; 
and in due season the period of germination came, and was 
followed by a ripe, rich harvest. Nor let it be forgotten that, 
while Holberg has been thus, on the one hand, the creator, at 
least indirectly, of his country’s literature, he has, on the other 
hand, left behind him, in Niels Klim and in the Comedies, a 
true monumentum ere perennius, to adorn the literature of 
modern Europe. 
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Art. VI—Memoir of Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
By Joun Vetrcu, M.A., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric 
in the University of Glasgow. Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood and Sons, 1869. 


THE lives of men who have devoted themselves to abstract 
studies seldom furnish much material for the kind of biography 
most interesting to mankind in general. They are usually 
devoid of incident, and the pursuits which they chronicle are 
removed from the sympathies of the work-a-day world. The 
conquests and discoveries they record are in realms beyond the 
common ken, and however great and beneficial, they make no 
such appeal to the common imagination as the deeds of the 
soldier, the adventures of the voyager, or the struggles of the 
artist. This is especially true of those who claim par excellence 
the name of Philosophers, the explorers in Mental Science, a 
study for which but few of mankind have either aptitude or 
inclination, and pre-eminence in which implies a certain special 
abstraction of attention from the world without to the world 
within. We are apt, indeed, to regard such men as impersona- 
tions of mere Reason, calm and passionless voices, addressing 
us out of some far region of space, 


“‘ Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call earth.” 


This very fact, however, gives a peculiar interest to the lives of 
such men, as revelations of character. The mere proof of their 
being truly creatures of flesh and blood, capable of laughter, of 
tears, and of anger, is a pleasant discovery, if we have been 
accustomed to think of them as bodiless phantoms, who never 
had any existence out of their printed books. How interesting, 
for example, to know that Aristotle, which to many minds is 
the name of a book, and not of a man, was something of a “ swell” 
in the matter of dress and cosmetics. How pleasant that inci- 
dent in the life of Descartes, when lying apparently asleep on 
shipboard, in the midst of a ruffianly crew who were plotting 
to rob and murder him, the plucky philosopher sprang up and 
drew his sword, looking so fierce and determined that the 
cowardly knaves fairly knocked under. How much we are 
indebted to the man who has given us that vivid picture of the 
last days of Immanuel Kant, “the meagre, arid, and parched 
anatomy of a man,” who could not swallow his tea because one 
friendly human being was sitting opposite to him; but when he 
lay speechless, and that friend asked him if he knew him, 
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“turned his face towards me, and made signs that I should 
kiss him.” To many minds that dying kiss,—reminding of 
Nelson and Hardy,—that last confession from stoical lips of 
the supreme necessity of human love, is worth the whole 
Kritik of Pure Reason. It is well, therefore, that the lives 
of philosophers should be written, and that the world should 
know what manner of men they have been, whose thoughts, 
unintelligible to the crowd, have yet exercised a mighty influ- 
ence on the progress of the human race. 

There have been few men of modern times of equal influence 
in the world of thought with Sir William Hamilton, of whose 
personal life the world has known so little. Even that com- 
mon form of recognition, which makes the features of public 
characters of every class, from premiers down to prize-fighters, 
familiar to us all, has not yet exhibited to the popular eye, in 
any shop-window, the noble physiognomy of him who in Britain 
was entitled to be called “ the most learned of the philosophers, 
the most philosophical of the learned.” Now at last, and in 
good time, that lack of knowledge is supplied. A graphic and 
admirable paper by Mr. Spencer Baynes, published in the 
Edinburgh Essays, in 1856, contained a sketch of his life and 
labours, giving the outer world for the first time a glimpse, full 
of interest, into Sir William’s class-room, and illustrating elo- 
quently the manner and the effect of his teaching. But it was 
reserved for another distinguished pupil of that class, Professor 
Veitch, to present, in the form of elaborate biography, the por- 
traiture of “the man, as he lived, thought, taught, and wrote.” 
It has come, as we have said, in good time, for the interest in 
Sir William’s name has rather increased than diminished since 
his death, and Mr. Mill’s Examination, though to some im- 
pressible minds it seemed to inflict a mortal wound on Hamil- 
ton’s reputation, will probably be found in the end to have 
rather promoted it. Considering the comparative scantiness of 
biographic resources, in the shape of anecdote or correspondence, 
and the more than usually secluded and quiet tenor of the 
philosopher’s life, it is but justice to his biographer to say that 
he has achieved a decided success. He has apparently made 
the best use of his materials, without falling into the common 
error of making too much of them. The style is clear and 
dignified, slightly wanting in flow and vivacity, but never heavy 
or ungraceful, and in some passages showing considerable felicity 
of expression as well as of thought. The great aim of biography 

the production of a faithful and, as far as possible, vivid repre- 
sentation of the subject, as he appeared to the eyes of those 
who knew him best—is in this book distinctly realized. Even 
those who care nothing for Logic or Metaphysics, and perhaps 
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shudder at the names, will find it an interesting life, the life 
of a man great in his domestic simplicity and worth, not less 
than in learning and power of mind, full of generous devotion 
to truth and duty, in a true sense one of the “ Martyrs of 
Science,” whose reward in this life was chiefly in that which 
cannot be seen nor handled. To those, on the other hand, who 
are students of Philosophy, this book will have a special value ; 
and it may be said of it, on the whole, that no better piece of 
philosophical biography has hitherto been produced in this 
country. 

Professor Veitch has not considered it any part of his task 
to attempt a critical estimate of Sir William’s philosophy, 
though he has devoted some space in an appendix, besides one 
or two passages in the body of the work, to a vindication of 
Hamilton from some of the charges of Mr. Mill. In this he 
has shown the sound judgment which is one of the charac- 
teristics of his performance, and we shall probably best show 
our appreciation of that quality by following his example. 
Of the portion of the work above mentioned, we feel bound to 
say that it seems to us an able fulfilment of what Hamilton’s 
biographer might well consider a duty to his memory, and to 
the interests of philosophical truth. The charge of “ inability 
to enter into the mind of another philosopher” is rebutted on 


the assailant with signal success, and, as we think, with no 


undue asperity. All things considered, plain speaking in de- 
fence of Hamilton is not a thing of which Mr. Mill or his 
followers have any right to complain. Had Sir William only 
been alive to speak for himself ! ‘ 


Sir William Hamilton was born on the 8th of March 1788, 
within the College of Glasgow, where his granduncle, grand- 
father, and father, held, in succession, the Chair of Anatomy 
and Botany. His grandfather, Dr. Thomas Hamilton, was, 
along with Cullen, one of the founders of the Medical School 
of Glasgow, a man of liberal accomplishments, and eminently 
distinguished by geniality and humour. Sir William’s father, 
Dr. William Hamilton, died in 1790, in his thirty-second year, 
leaving behind him the reputation of great scientific attain- 
ments, and a singularly lovable character. His mother, Eliza- 
beth Stirling, daughter of a Glasgow merchant of old and good 
family, was, as the mothers of remarkable men usually are, a 
remarkable woman. She was of stately and handsome presence, 
and her own and her husband’s good looks were inherited by 
their children. The relations between her and William, her 
eldest son, as exhibited in a few relics of their correspondence, 
were peculiarly characteristic and interesting, showing on the 
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part of both great force of character and will, combined with 
perfect mutual confidence and affection. The only other sur- 
viving child of the family was Thomas, two years younger than 
William, but earlier known to the world, as the author of Cyril 
Thornton, and other works of a kind very different from the 
productions of his brother, and, though certainly not so important, 
more generally read and enjoyed. 

The year of Sir William’s birth was that in which Dr. 
Thomas Reid published his Essays on the Active Powers. The 
old man, now in his seventy-eighth year, but still fresh and 
hale, inhabited an official residence in the College, and for a 
few years longer went out and in there, while the future cor- 
rector and editor of his Philosophy grew up under his eyes, a 
bright-eyed and playful child. After attending the Glasgow 
Grammar School for some years, William, at the early age of 
twelve, entered the junior Latin and Greek classes of the Uni- 
versity, then taught by Richardson and Young. Both were 
men of fine scholarship, and Young, in particular, so invested 
his subject with the fascination of genius, that his teaching 
became memorable to his pupils in after life. In 1801 Hamilton 
was sent to school in England, first, for a short time, to Dr. 
Horne of Chiswick, afterwards to Dr. Dean of Bromley. Already 
he expresses himself with Hamiltonian emphasis: he “ hates 
and execrates” speaking at “public nights” in the school; he 
even hates England generally, and earnestly desires to know 
where he is to spend the Christmas holidays. His mother 
sternly rebukes his impatience, and hopes to have the satisfac- 
tion of hearing that he will attend to what she has lately said, 
that he will weigh its importance, and strive more than ever to 
do his duty and submit cheerfully to what she requires, in which 
case she will perhaps think of seeing him soon in the spring. 
In 1803 he was recalled home, to re-enter the University. The 
intervening months were spent by him and Thomas in the 
manse of Mid-Calder, under the kind and careful superintend- 
ence of the Rev. Dr. Sommers. William, though already 
marked by sedateness and power of application, as contrasted 
with his more dashing and volatile brother, was as fond of 
sport as a manly boy should be, and the acknowledged leader 
of his companions in all feats of strength and dexterity. Asa 
vaulter and swimmer he was particularly distinguished, both 
there, and afterwards at Oxford. In after years he generally 
spent part of the long vacation at Mid-Calder, where his pre- 
sence was always hailed with enthusiasm by the boys. As a 
specimen of the prodigies of strength with which he was wont 
to delight them, one of them has recorded that Hamilton 
allowed him to stand on his outstretched palm, and so held 
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him in the air. Writing to his mother from Mid-Calder for 
the first time, he informs her, “Mother, you have lost your 
wager, for I asked Mr. Sommers and Mr. Cruickshanks both, 
who both were astonished at me asking such a question, as any 
child of ten years old knows that the sun is nearer us in winter 
than in summer.” These authorities he fortifies, as was his 
manner afterwards in graver discussions, by an additional 
“testimony” in the shape of an extract from a French 
geography. 

In the winter of 1803 he attended the senior Latin and 
Greek classes, and also those of Logic and Moral Philosophy, 
taught respectively by Jardine and Mylne. In both of the 
latter he carried off the first prize. During the ensuing vaca- 
tion, Dr. Sommers writes to his mother : “ William, I see, is very 
anxious to become his own master, which has rendered it 
necessary for me to be excessively pointed and strict in every- 
thing I require of them all. He, in particular, is very much 
inclined to be idle, although more studious than at first.” The 
inclination to idleness in vacation time may be forgiven, when it 
is known that the youths were daily occupied from seven in the 
morning to one, and from six to eight in the evening. Another 
youthful weakness the good Doctor finds in need of frequent 
correction,—“ their extravagance in clothes, and needless absurd 
expenses.” The two following winters were spent in Glasgow, 
where, besides the usual literary classes, Hamilton attended 
Chemistry, Botany, and Anatomy, with a view to the study of 
Medicine, which naturally had attractions for him. The winter 
of 1806 was spent in Edinburgh, and seems to have been 
devoted exclusively to medical studies. The extravagance of 
which Dr. Sommers complained was now getting concentrated 
on one luxury,—books, of which the young philosopher had 
already begun to be a “ hunter,” in Mr. Burton’s best sense of 
the term. Apologizing to his mother on this head, he assures 
her that the bank-notes have only changed their shape, and 
suffered “ the glorious metamorphosis of being converted into 
historians, and philosophers, and poets, and orators, and, though 
last not least, into physicians.” 

In 1807 Hamilton entered Balliol College, Oxford, as an 
Exhibitioner on that Snell Foundation which has sent so many 
distinguished Scotchmen from Glasgow to Oxford. Here he 
prosecuted his studies-with extraordinary vigour, and at the 
final examination for his degree acquitted himself with unpar- 
alleled distinction. The course of instruction then pursued 
there was little calculated to call forth independent thought or 
effort, “the tutors,” to use words of his own, “ whistling to 
their pupils the old tune, which, as pupils, had been piped to 
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them.” Hamilton was in fact his own tutor, and presents one 
of the most singular instances of a great scholar and thinker 
who owed little or nothing to any living man, in the way either 
of direct instruction or of moulding influence. The great subject 
of study was, of course, Aristotle ; but though Hamilton acquired 
a perfect knowledge of his works, and a veneration for his genius, 
which rather increased than diminished with years, the mono- 
tony of the course of study was intolerable to him. “Iam so 
plagued,” he says to his mother, “ by these foolish lectures of 
the College tutors, that I have little time to do anything else: 
Aristotle to-day, ditto to-morrow; and I believe that if the 
ideas furnished by Aristotle to these numbskulls were taken 
away, it would be doubtful whether there remained a single 
notion, I am quite tired of such uniformity of study.” It 
argued wonderful vigour of mind in a youth under twenty, not 
merely to resist the deadening influence of such a servile system, 
but to pursue, unaided, in the midst of it, a course of study far 
transcending the ordinary bounds of Oxford reading, and em- 
bracing authors whose very names are familiar only to the 
learned. In addition to his philosophical and literary studies 
he still devoted some of his time to anatomy, and dissected with 
Sir Christopher Pegge. So little also was he of a mere 
book-worm, that a stranger meeting him at this time would 
probably have set him down as a thoroughly “good fellow,” 
without pretension or pedantry, ready to join in any manly 
fun, and whose athletic qualifications were of a kind that might 
be called “topping.” His letters to his mother are full of 
simple and confiding, but undemonstrative affection. He occa- 
sionally reports his purchases of books, especially when he 
has got a bargain. In an old shop near St. Giles’s, in London, 
he lighted on a treasure, which he thus announces, “I paid 
£0, 4s. Od. for—oh, incredible !—a Ms. volume, which, on my 
examining it at home, I found to be most beautiful illuminated 
mss. of the Rhetoric and the book on Invention of Cicero, and 
another MSs.,; at the end of the volume, of Macrobius. The man 
was completely ignorant of the treasure he possessed. They are 
at least six centuries old.” 

Among his most intimate friends were J. G. Lockhart, J. H. 
Christie, barrister, and James Traill, now a magistrate in Lon- 
don. With Lockhart his intimacy was peculiarly close and 
affectionate, both at this time and during their early years at 
the Bar. It unhappily terminated some time about 1818, 
through some cause probably connected with the bitter political 
feuds of the time. Whatever the cause, the breach was so 
painful to both that they never could bear to tell the story, and 
though they did not meet again, their mutual kindly interest 
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in each other still continued warm in spite of outward estrange- 
ment. Mr. Christie and Mr. Traill have contributed to this 
biography some reminiscences of Hamilton, which are not only 
highly interesting, but very remarkable, at once in their vivid- 
ness and their harmony of impression, considering that they go 
back to a period nearly sixty years ago. The following extracts 
are from Mr. Christie’s sketch :— 


“ Hamilton’s intellectual eminence has been acknowledged by the 
world, but I do not happen to have met with any adequate apprecia- 
tion of the qualities of the man. He was, as I knew him, the most 
noble-minded, the most generous, and the most tender-hearted of men. 
. . . I wish I were able to convey a just notion of the singular beauty 
and nobleness of his most intellectual countenance. His oval face, 
perfectly-formed features, deep-set black eyes, olive complexion, his 
waving black hair, which did not conceal his noble forehead, combined 
as happily to give the result of perfect manly beauty as it is possible 
to imagine. 

“The studies which Hamilton pursued were perfectly in harmony 
with the Oxford studies of those days; but it so happened that he 
owed little to the actual teaching of Oxford. He was the only pupil 
of a Fellow of the College, who was himself a singular, if not a re- 
markable, character. (Mr. Powell, the Daniel Barton of Lockhart’s 
Reginald Dalton.) This gentleman lived in rooms in the tower over 
the gateway of the College, and led the life of a hermit. He never 
attended hall or chapel, nor held any intercourse with any of the 
authorities of the College. He was a powerfully made man, with 
rather a striking countenance, who appeared to have totally seques- 
trated himself from his fellow-creatures. No one but his servant ever 
entered his rooms. He walked out frequently, but always alone. He 
was never seen to speak to any one. It seems, however, that he had 
accepted Hamilton as a pupil, but the pupil and tutor soon discovered 
that they were by no means necessary to each other, and in fact, before 
I came to the College, had ceased to have any intercourse. He must, 
however, have been a man of some mark, for he had inspired Hamilton 
(who was not given to overrate men) with respect. It thus happened 
that Hamilton had no teacher, and was strictly a solitary student; for 
though it was not unusual for us to join in our readings, Hamilton had 
no companion in his studies. . . . Though, as I have said, Hamilton 
was a solitary student, he was far from an unsocial man. When he 
joined in the festivities and amusements of the place, he did so with 
buoyant spirits and thorough enjoyment. His manners, though with- 
out the slightest taint of coarseness or vulgarity, were brusque, but 
thoroughly agreeable. I wish I could convey an adequate notion of 
those qualities, which made a deeper impression on others as well as 
myself than any of the characteristics I have noticed. . . . I have 
never known a heart so open to the claims of distress, and with him 
misery was a sufficient claim when his help was asked. The turn he 
gave the matter was that he was the party obliged, not the asker of the 
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favour. If any one was depressed by fortune below those who would 
have otherwise been his equal, Hamilton was sure, by the most deli- 
cate means, to make him as far as possible forget what was painful 
in his position. Hamilton, as far as I can recollect, was not wanting 
in the performance of any of the duties which society expects from all 
its members, but he did not rest there. On many occasions he 
seemed to me to love his neighbour better than himself.” 


Mr. Traill’s reminiscences contain some interesting additional 
particulars. He says :— 


“At the period of my entrance at Balliol, Hamilton was in the 
second year of his residence. His habits of study were then confirmed, 
though somewhat irregular. His manner of reading was characteristic. 
He had his table, chairs, and generally his floor, strewed with books ; 
and you might find him in the midst of this confusion studying with 
his foot on a chair, poising one great folio on his knee, with another 
open in his hand. His mode of ‘tearing out the entrails’ of a book, 
as he termed it, was remarkable. A perusal of the preface, table of 
contents, and index, and a glance at those parts which were new to 
him (which were few), were all that was necessary. It was by this 
facility in acquiring knowledge, and his great faculty in retaining it, 
that he was able, in the short period of his undergraduateship, to be- 
come the most learned Aristotelian in Oxford. In addition to the 
usual Oxford course of the Ethics, Rhetoric, and Poetics, and the 
Politics and Economics, he had studied the analytical, physical, and 
metaphysical treatises, and the History of Animals, and had consulted 
all the principal commentators. His reputation as an Aristotelian 
collected a large audience in the schools at his examination. Few of 
them were capable of estimating the amount of his learning; and, to 
judge from their style of examination, the examining masters them- 
selves seemed to feel his superiority. Still his examination, in the 
Oxford sense of the word, was not a brilliant one. Though a sound 
and even learned scholar, his was not the kind of scholarship that told in 
an Oxford examination. His early education in Scotland had not been 
fashioned after the model of an English public school. He wrote 
Latin prose with ease and correctness, but he was not in the practice 
of verse-writing—not that he was without a thorough knowledge of 
metres and of the niceties of the languages. Taken altogether, his 
examination, both for scholarship and science, has never been sur- 
passed. His reading was not confined to the ordinary College course ; 
it embraced also the learning of the period of the Reformation, and of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. His attention was at this 
period turned to medicine as a profession, and the early writers on 
this branch of science formed part of his study. We may well be 
surprised when we consider this amount of labour, and remember that 
it was the spontaneous and unassisted effort of his own mind. , 
It was a dangerous affair accompanying Hamilton to an old book-shop. 
He was sure to persuade you to buy some favourite folio, and as soon 
as you had got it he would comfort you with the assurance that you 
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would not understand a word of it. His own collection was of the 
most miscellaneous nature. In addition to every commentator upon 
Aristotle, it included the learned squabbles of the Scaligers, Sciop- 
pius, and the authors of the Epistole Obscurorum Virorum. He was 
fond of controversial writings, and enjoyed the learned railings of the 
Scioppian style. 

“Any account of Hamilton’s Oxford life would be defective that 
did not notice him in his hours of relaxation, which were equally char- 
acteristic of the man. Whatever he did, whether work or play, was 
done with his whole heart and soul. He had no turn for hunting, 
shooting, or boating, the usual outdoor studies of Oxford; nor would 
they have furnished the sort of relaxation he required. Gymnastics, 
as now scientifically practised, would have been exactly the thing for 
him, and he would have excelled as a gymnast. We were obliged to 
content ourselves with the simple feats of leaping, vaulting, and the use 
of the pole. In these our proficiency was by no means contemptible. 
When tired with work, we started off, pole in hand, to Port Meadow 
or Bagley Wood, or took a round of the fields and lanes (our home 
preserves), clearing the gates and fences as we went. On these 
occasions, to relieve the severity of his study, Hamilton was in the 
habit of reciting, in his ore rotundo manner, passages from favourite 
authors. The last lines of the Prometheus of Aischylus, the beginning 
of the second book of Lucretius, and the concluding sentences of 
Tacitus’s Life of Agricola, were amongst his favourites. Sometimes he 
would repeat the same line over and over again, when it was sonorous 
and filled the ear. One of these lines I remember, and mention it as 
now so applicable to himself. It was from Cowley’s lines to Hobbes, 
in which he addresses him as— 


‘ Thou great Columbus of the golden lands of new philosophies.’ ” 


Mr. Traill gives some amusing illustrations of Hamilton's 
love of fun, and adds, to his honour, that he never knew him 
to be troubled by a dun, or to have been intoxicated, all the 
time he was at Oxford—in those days a rare exhibition of 
virtue. He concludes by saying that he never knew a man 
who had “ less of the dross of mere human nature.” There was 
probably some exaggeration, in the course of tradition, of the 
number of books “ professed” by Hamilton at his final exami- 
nation for his degree, but the evidence of Mr. Villers of Balliol, 
who was present on the occasion, may be regarded as unexcep- 
tionably authentic. In his testimonial to Sir William, when a 
candidate for the Moral Philosophy Chair, he stated :— 


“In the department of science, his examination stood, and, I be- 
lieve, still stands, alone; and it certainly argued no common enthu- 
siasm and ability for philosophical pursuits, that in a university like 
Oxford, where the ancient philosophers are the peculiar objects of study 
and admiration, and the surest passports to academical distinction, his 
examination should not only remain unequalled for the number, but 
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likewise for the difficulty, of the authors. Besides other subjects less 
immediately connected with a professorship of morals, it contained 
every original work of antiquity, difficult or important, on logic, on the 
philosophy of the human mind, on ethics, politics, and other branches 
of practical philosophy, on rhetoric and poetical eriticism ; and after a 
trial of many hours, besides the honours of the University, he received 
the thanks and the public acknowledgment of the examiners, that he 
had never been surpassed either in the minute or the comprehensive 
knowledge of the systems on which he had been examined.” 


Mr. Villers added, that in fourteen of his books on the abstruser 
subjects of Greek philosophy he was not examined, “ the greater 
part of these being declared by the masters to be too purely 
metaphysical for public examination.” Hamilton was at this 
time in his twenty-second year. How he felt himself on the 
occasion we gather from a letter of Lockhart’s to his father, 
in which he says, “ Hamilton is going up for his examination 
to-morrow. I daresay he will make a fine figure; but in the 
meantime he is sadly ‘ funcked,’ as they call it.” The exami- 
nation extended over two days, occupying twelve hours, and at 
the close Hamilton wrote to his mother, “This morning I re- 
ceived your pleasing letter, which gave me the happiness to 
hear that Tom was so well. I was just going to the schools 
when I received it, and am not plucked.” 

It now became necessary for him to determine his future 
career. His thoughts had apparently been gradually diverted 
from Medicine to Law. He had found anatomy sufficiently 
interesting as a scientific pursuit, but so far as the practice of 
medicine was concerned, he had probably already come to the 
conclusion, which he expressed with a freedom so offensive to 
the profession, in one of his Hdinburgh Review papers (1832), 
that it had not made “a single step since Hippocrates,” and 
that the precept of Hoffmann embodied true wisdom, “ Fuge 
medicos, et eorum medicamenta, si vis esse salvus.” The advice 
of Mr. Scott of Benholme, whose son Alexander was his dearest 
friend, appears to have had considerable influence in deciding him 
to study for the Scottish Bar. Having speedily fixed his choice, 
he returned to Scotland, and in July 1813 passed as advocate. 

His time for the first three years after passing was occupied 
to a large extent in researches connected with his family history, 
in which he had the assistance of the learned antiquarian Mr. 
John Riddell. The result was that in 1816 he was duly 
adjudged heir-male in general to Sir Robert Hamilton of Pres- 
ton, the head of that house, who died in 1701, and declared 
entitled henceforth to bear the name and style of “ Baronet of 
Preston and Fingalton.” Of these nominal possessions the 
only fragment that came into his hands was acquired by pur- 
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chase in 1819. It consists of a small plot of ground, now occupied 
as an orchard, in the midst of which, visible to the traveller as 
he passes the village of Prestonpans, there rises, with some 
dignity, in spite of decay, a square and massy tower, whose 
roofless walls and ruined battlements are redeemed from auste- 
rity by a kindly growth of long grass, clasping shrubs, and 
fragrant wallflower. This is all that remains of territorial 
estate to the house of Preston, the eldest of the junior branches 
of the line of Hamilton. Mr. Veitch gives an interesting 
sketch of the family history and its more eminent representa- 
tives, from the time of Robert the Bruce to that of Sir Robert 
aforesaid. They were a stout race, and played no unworthy 
part in the history of Scotland. In the cause of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, and equally in devotion to the Crown, they dis- 
tinguished themselves, in successive generations, by indomitable 
firmness and generous self-sacrifice, ending in the total waste 
of their once wide possessions. One, Sir David, a leader of the 
Scottish Reformation, suffered attainder for his loyalty to Queen 
Mary, whose banner he followed at Langside. Another, Sir 
John, one of the Lords of the Articles, maintained an uncom- 
promising opposition to the aggressions of the Crown in the 
reigns of the first James and Charles. His son, Sir Thomas, at 
once a Covenanter and a Cavalier, fought against Cromwell at 
Dunbar and Worcester. With his son, Sir Robert, the title 
and the historical fame of the house passed away together, till 
both were revived in the person of Sir William. As the recog- 
nised and trusted head of the Covenanters, Sir Robert led them 
to victory at Drumclog and defeat at Bothwell Bridge. He 
appears to have embodied in excess the unyielding firmness of 
his race and the intense religious convictions and fervour of his 
party. His intolerant zeal and want of wisdom may, however, 
be now forgiven, in remembrance of the sufferings which drove 
him and his followers into revolt against a wicked government, 
of his unflinching valour, and his stern though unenlightened 
honesty. 

The natural impulses that led Sir William to connect him- 
self, “ by a species of formal service,” with a family history so 
full of stirring and congenial associations, are well touched upon 
by his biographer. With all his independence and love of 
freedom, he had an intense reverence for the past, and, both in 
the sphere of intellectual and of political history, turned with 
an eye of sympathy and admiration to the mighty men of other 
days. Nor is it mere fancy that traces in his own character 
the same boldly marked lineaments that figure in the history 
of his ancestors, and recognises in his trenchant polemics the 
swing of “ the sword-arm that charged at Drumclog.” 
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Soon after coming to the Bar Sir William writes to his 
mother: “I have had my time sadly consumed in pacing these 
vile Parliament House boards-—nothing to do—which I am not 
sorry at in the present state of my legal acquirements.” This 
experience did not undergo much variation for some time. He 
took due pains, indeed, after passing, to increase his legal 
knowledge, and in that respect, not less than in mental capacity, 
it cannot be doubted that his qualifications as an advocate, 
especially in times when written pleadings were largely used, 
were greatly above the average. In Civil Law, the foundation 
of Scottish jurisprudence, he might probably, in comparison 
with the common standard, be considered learned. Neither 
was he by any means briefless. He spoke himself of his 
practice as having been in 1820, for his standing, “highly pro- 
sperous.” Some of his written arguments still survive to 
attest the care, ingenuity, and force which he could bring to 
bear on a question of law. It cannot be denied, however, that 
he lacked some of the qualities which are essential to success 
at the Bar. He was never a fluent speaker; as a boy he hated 
public display of the art of speech. His fondness for minute 
distinction, and his severe accuracy, were qualities which might 
be considered valuable to an advocate. But they are not always 
so, especially when joined, as in him, to excessive fastidiousness 
and elaboration in the working up of his materials, resulting in 
inconvenient delay. The successful making up of “ records” ‘and 
“pleas in law” does not necessarily imply high artistic talent, 
and rough expedition is generally more valued than more 
perfect but tardy work. Nor was it even to be expected that 
the recondite scholar and silent thinker, however fit for con- 
ducting a high legal argument, should ever have become pro- 
ficient in the valuable art of contending before a Lord Ordinary 
about a small question of expenses, or the interpretation of an 
Act of Sederunt regulating the lodging of papers, with as much 
fire and vehemence as if the most sacred interests were at stake. 
Apart from these constitutional obstacles to his success, it must 
not be lost sight of that the very things’ for which he was 
most distinguished were rather deterrent than attractive to 
the general run of those on whose favour an advocate has to 
depend foremployment. The average “agent,” like the average 
of mankind, has a natural distrust in business matters of any- 
thing approaching to genius, and there can scarcely be a more 
dangerous reputation with which to come to the Bar than that 
of literary tendencies, and devotion to any books or studies, 
except those which instruct a man how to prevail against his 
adversary in foro contentioso. This seems an absurd and even 
cruel prejudice. But Themis is a stern and jealous goddess ; 
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those at least who minister at her gates require exclusive 
devotion of the postulants for the honour of serving at her 
altars. Lord Jeffrey is almost the only example of a literary 
man who succeeded in obtaining a large practice at the Scottish 
Bar. Though, therefore, Sir William possessed all the capacity 
necessary for becoming a great lawyer, and might, with adven- 
titious circumstances to favour him, have risen high in his 
profession, it is no matter of wonder that his career at the Bar, 
though by no means quite a failure, was far from being a great 
success. 

Next to the possession of the practical qualities which 
secure success in that profession, political connexion has always 
been a valuable aid to advancement; in some cases, indeed, it 
has been found to compensate for the absence of any other 
special claim to recognition. But in this respect also Sir 
William was doomed to comparative neglect. Politically he 
was a Whig, a stanch and honest one, and though not a 
demonstrative politician, and in his earlier years at the Bar 
associated most intimately with men of the opposite party, he 
did not hesitate to profess that faith during the long years 
when such profession implied absolute exclusion from any 
public appointment within the sphere of Government influence. 
But the gradual progress and triumph of the opinions with 
which he had identified himself brought him little advantage ; 
the only recognition he ever received from his political friends 
being the appointment to the poor office of Solicitor of Teinds 
in 1832. The cause of this is as easily explained as his want 
of success at the Bar. Thougha firm and faithful adherent, and 
the representative of a family which had suffered the loss of all 
but honour in the cause of liberty, he was not an available 
partisan; he was, in fact, practically useless. He was not a man 
to spout at public meetings, to write telling articles and letters 
in newspapers, to busy himself in canvassing or committee 
work, or indeed to do anything for party purposes, of the kind 
which is usually regarded as constituting a claim to solid 
recognition. It may seem unreasonable to complain when 
such a man suffers neglect. For has he not deliberately chosen 
another path than that which leads to worldly success? Has 
he not turned his steps from the vulgar highway to the steep 
and secluded ascent which leads upwards to the habitations of 
the gods? Is it reasonable to demand that such a man should 
secure the double treasure of a life of high endeavour in the 
search for truth, and with it the material rewards that 
are the appanage of devotion to pursuits more practical ? 
Perhaps not. Looked at from a point of view beyond that of a 
world of tradesmen’s bills and taxes, looked at especially after 
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the lapse of a century or two, when the name of Hamilton will 
still be remembered and revered, while no mortal can tell, with- 
out looking in an almanac, who were the Prime Ministers or 
Lord Presidents of his day, it may seem of small consequence 
whether he received much or little of this world’s goods; it 
may even seem fitter that his fees were few and his fortune 
small. But looked at from the point of view of the time when 
he lived and moved among men who had it in their power to 
recognise his merits, we must still say that it was not well 
done, and perhaps, also, that in no other country would it have 
been so but in Britain. But we are anticipating. 

It might have been expected that in these circumstances Sir 
William would have devoted himself to literary composition, 
as an outlet for his energy, and a means of increasing his 
income. But, rich as he was in stores of various knowledge, 
and gifted with no common power of clear and forcible expres- 
sion, he was provokingly free from the cacoethes seribendi. He 
had in fact an extreme reluctance to begin the work of formal 
composition, and, as already mentioned, was severely fastidious 
in his choice of words. It seems, indeed, very probable that, 
but for the instigation of others, he would never have become 
known as an author during his lifetime ; he had already reached 
the age of forty-two before he produced the first of those re- 
markable criticisms which spread his fame throughout Europe. 
It is somewhat surprising to find that, during the whole time 
of Jeffrey’s editorship of the Edinburgh Review, there seems to 
have been no overture made that he should contribute to its 
pages. But during Sir William’s early years at the Bar their 
acquaintance was slight. “Lord Jeffrey,” says Mr. George 
Moir, “ while admitting Sir William’s vast erudition, seemed 
to know little or nothing of him besides, and used to call him 
an unpractical person ; in other words, that he kept extremely 
aloof from party demonstrations of any kind.” This is perhaps 
not quite the correct interpretation of Jeffrey’s words ; he may 
have considered Hamilton unpractical from the editorial point 
of view, and there can be no doubt that he was so, as Jeffrey’s 
successor, Mr. Macvey Napier, afterwards found. Still, it is to 
be regretted that the more catholic and philosophical sym- 
pathies of the latter, which led to his enlisting Sir William as 
a contributor, did not operate with his more brilliant predeces- 
sor, otherwise Sir William might have had at least a dozen 
years’ earlier start as a writer known to the world. 

His mother took up her residence with him in 1815, and 
lived with him till her death in 1827. Not long after, a niece 
of hers, Miss Janet Marshall, became an inmate in the house, 
who afterwards became Sir William’s wife. In 1817 he paid a 
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short visit to Germany, in company with two of his professional 
brethren, Lockhart and Hyndman, for the purpose of inspecting 
a library at Leipzig, which he had recommended the Faculty to 
purchase. He again visited Germany in 1820, spending some 
time in Berlin and Dresden. About this time he secured for 
the Advocates’ Library a valuable collection of tracts and 
pamphlets, chiefly in law and theology, known as the “ Dieterichs 
Collection.” With the exception of these events, there is nothing 
further on record of his life during the period from 1813 to 
1820. We only know that he lived a retired and meditative 
life, sounding his solitary way in regions of research where few 
could follow him, but mingling cheerfully in society, and even 
at that early period occasionally sought out by visitors from 
foreign countries, attracted by the report of his learning. 
Among his principal friends were Wilson, Lockhart, and De 
Quincey, and at his own house and that of his brother, who 
had now retired from the army, and settled in Edinburgh, there 
was many a pleasant gathering of these and other friends. 
His intimacy with the Blackwood set of men was probably not 
approved of by some of his political friends. It has been even 
said, though with little probability, that he assisted at the con- 
coction of the famous “Chaldee ms.” The exceptionally re- 
spectful description of him in it as “the great black eagle of 
the desert, whose cry is as the sound of an unknown tongue, 
and whose dwelling is in the tombs of the wise men,” was 
doubtless the work of Lockhart. With Dugald Stewart he 
was but slightly acquainted, and Dr. Thomas Brown he 
does not appear to have known at all. That Hamilton had 
already arrived at conclusions in Philosophy hostile to the 
views of Brown is probable enough, but that they should 
have lived for some years in the same city without becoming 
acquainted is somewhat remarkable. The only anecdote on 
record relating to this period of his life is given by Professor 
Baynes. Dr. Parr, when on a visit to Edinburgh, met Sir 
William at the house of Professor John Thomson, the distin- 
guished pathologist. The omniscient doctor was so astonished 
to find that the young advocate, whom he had never heard of, 
was not only able to accompany him in his discursive expatia 
tion in the fields of Greek philosophy, but to keep pace with 
him in the least frequented tracks of classical, and medizyval, 
and modern Latin literature, capping his quotations, and even 
correcting his references, that at length he broke out with the 
inquiry, “ Why, who are you, sir ?” 

On Dr. Brown’s death in 1820, followed by the resignation 
of Mr. Stewart, the Moral Philosophy Chair in Edinburgh 
became vacant. There were several candidates, but it soon 
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became apparent that the contest lay between Wilson and 
Hamilton. Of the superiority of Hamilton’s claims, on the 
special ground of philosophical attainments, there can be no 
doubt. But as he happened to be a Whig, and Wilson a Tory, 
that, according to the usual rule in those days, settled the 
matter. The contest was a bitter one on both sides, but only 
on the part of the candidates’ supporters. It caused no inter- 
ruption whatever of the kindly relations between themselves, a 
fact equally creditable to both. Hamilton was represented by 
the Tory partisans as a man of dangerous views in politics and 
theology, while Wilson was even more heartily denounced by 
the Whigs, as the very incarnation of all the evil that showed 
its face so unblushingly in the pages of Blackwood. We learn 
from Hamilton’s own testimony that he was informed, from an 
influential quarter, that if he would “ allow it simply to be said 
that he was not a Whig—not a political opponent of the then 
dominant party,—the election would be allowed to take its 
natural course.” He refused to do so, and thereby sacrificed 
any chance he had, which, politics apart, was considerable, of 
obtaining the Chair. It has to be noted also, that the mere 
fact of his candidature must have seriously injured his further 
progress at the Bar. 

As some little compensation for this disappointment, he was 
in the following year elected to the Chair of Civil History, 
vacated by Mr. Fraser Tytler. The appointment was virtually 
in the hands of the Faculty of Advocates, who, though for the 
most part Tories, showed an honourable disregard for political 
considerations, by unanimously nominating their most learned 
member to the office. The salary was only £100 a year, and 
attendance on the class being optional, none of Sir William’s 
predecessors had ever succeeded in forming a regular class. Sir 
William, however, not only prepared a course of lectures, but 
attracted for some years an average of from thirty to fifty 
students. The subject he chose was the history of Modern 
Europe, from the close of the fifteenth century to the year 
1789. He also delivered some lectures on ancient politics, on 
European literature, including that of the Middle Ages, the 
Feudal System, the Papal Supremacy, etc. Of the character of 
these lectures we learn, on the authority of Professor Wilson, 
that the most distinguished students of the Urtiversity spoke 
with enthusiasm of their sagacity, learning, eloquence, and 
philosophical spirit. Latterly Sir William lectured only in 
alternate years, and when the salary ceased to be paid, in con- 
sequence of the bankruptcy of the city, he ceased to lecture 
altogether. 

The next important landmark in Sir William’s life was his 
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marriage, in 1829, to his cousin, Miss Marshall. His mother’s 
death was a heavy blow to him, and the two years that followed 
it were the only period of his life that could be called unhappy. 
For though in one sense a solitary thinker, his social sympathies 
and affections were so strong that even in his most abstruse 
studies he found aid rather than distraction in the companion- 
ship of those he loved. There is no aspect of his character 
more interesting than that in which:he appears in his latter 
life, at work in the family parlour, surrounded by his wife and 
children, whose presence and ministry afforded him never-failing 
happiness and help. During that dreary interval between his 
mother’s death and his marriage, the proof of its being “not 
good that the man should be alone” was in his case somewhat 
ludicrously illustrated. Though naturally of very methodical 
and orderly habits, his sitting-room became gradually littered 
with books, which he had no heart to keep in order, till it be- 
came necessary to escape from the chaos by taking refuge in 
another room. There the same process followed, till at length, 
having passed from room to room, he finally established him- 
self in the upper flat. Here he found life a little more tolerable, 
having a cheerful view of the northern suburbs, the Firth of 
Forth, and the distant hills. The influence of his marriage on 
the character and subsequent career of Sir William was of the 
best and happiest kind ; and it may be said, without any reserve, 
that no man ever was more indebted to the devotion, good 
sense, and practical ability of his wife. How, without any 
pretension to be versed in the subjects of her husband’s labours, 
she identified herself so thoroughly with all he did ; how, after 
he entered on his professional work, she sat up with him till 
the winter dawning, three nights a week, copying his lectures 
as he composed them ; how, with her own hand, she wrote out 
for the press every fragment of his composition ; how she kept 
her husband up to his work by the inspiration of cheerfulness 
and resolution, wisely contending, as Mr. Veitch happily ex- 
presses it, “against a sort of energetic indolence which charac- 
terized him ;” above all, how she upheld and ministered to him 
during the years of his bodily infirmity ;—all this it was neces- 
sary, to a true delineation of Sir William Hamilton’s life, that 
the world should know. His biographer has told it well, and 
the example it presents may be said to form one of the most 
instructive and interesting features of the biography. 

Among the chief things to be noted regarding the period 
between 1820 and 1829, are Sir William’s researches on the sub- 
ject of Phrenology, which at that time was attracting much 
attention, its principal expounder in this country being Mr. 
George Combe. Sir William opposed no doctrine on the ground 
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of novelty alone, and, as might be expected, took the deepest 
interest in any new development of the science of mind. In 
the phenomena of Mesmerism, for example, he recognised a 
scientific reality, deserving of the most careful investigation, 
and the subject continued to interest him to the latest period of 
his life. In Phrenology he was a total disbeliever, but on no 
merely theoretical grounds. His conclusions were the result 
of minute and extensive personal experiment and observation, 
including, as regarded the functions of the cerebellum, the dis- 
section and weighing of “above a thousand brains, of above fifty 
species of animals.” On this subject he read two papers before 
the Royal Society, and delivered two lectures in the University 
in 1826 and 1827. He afterwards contributed papers on the 
brain to some scientific journals, which are now to be found 
collected in the appendix to his lectures on Metaphysics. Dr. 
Spurzheim, on the occasion of his visit to Edinburgh in 1828, 
wished to have a public discussion with him on Phrenology, 
and to have the decision of the question referred to the vote 
of the audience, but Sir William wisely declined the proposal. 
The effect of one of his papers on Phrenology, on a hearer of 
more than ordinary capacity, is characteristically described by 
Mr. Carlyle, in his interesting contribution to this biography, 
which has been so abundantly quoted that we shall extract only 
a few passages. The first part refers to a period in 1819 or 1820, 
when the writer was a student at the University of Edinburgh. 
He has made an unimportant mistake in regard to Sir William’s 
residence, which was then in Howe Street :— 

‘“¢ Somewhere in Gabriel’s Road, there looked out on me, from the 
Princes Street or St. David Street side, a back window on the ground- 
floor of a handsome enough house—window which had no curtains— 
and visible on the sill of it were a quantity of books lying about, gilt 
quartos and conspicuous volumes, several of them—evidently the 
sitting room and working room of a studious man, whose lot, in this 
safe seclusion, I viewed with a certain loyal respect. ‘ Has a fine, 
silent neighbourhood,’ thought I; ‘a fine north light, and wishes to 
save it all.’ Inhabitant within I never noticed by any other symptom; 
but from my comrades soon learned whose house and place of study 
this was. 

“The name of Sir William Hamilton I had before heard ; but this was 
the first time he appeared definitely before my memory or imagination ; 
in which his place was permanent thenceforth. A man of good birth, 
I was told, though of small fortune, who had deep faculties and an 
insatiable appetite for wise knowledge; was titularly an advocate here, 
but had no practice, nor sought any; had gathered his modest means 
thriftily together, and sat down here, with his mother and sister 
(cousin, I believe, it really was), and his ample store of books, frankly 
renouncing all lower ambitions, and, indeed, all ambitions together, 
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except what I well recognised to be the highest and one real ambition 
in this dark ambiguous world. A man honourable to me, a man 
lovingly enviable; to whom, in silence, I heartily bade good speed. 
It was also an interesting circumstance, which did not fail of mention, 
that his ancestor, Hamilton of Preston, was leader of the Cameronians 
at Bothwell Brig, and had stood by the Covenant and Cause of Scot- 
land in that old time and form. ‘ This baronetcy, if carried forward 
on those principles, may well enough be poor,’ thought I; ‘and beauti- 
fully well may it issue in such a Hamilton as this one aims to be, still 
piously bearing aloft, on the new terms, his God’s-Banner intrepidly 
against the World and the Devil!’ 

“Tt was years after this—perhaps four or five—before I had the 
honour of any personal acquaintance with Sir William; his figure on 
the street had become familiar, but I forget, too, when this was first 
pointed out to me; and cannot recollect even when I first came to 
speech with him, which must have been by accident and his own 
voluntary favour, on some slight occasion, probably at the Advocates’ 
Library, which was my principal or almost sole literary resource 
(lasting thanks to zt, alone of Scottish institutions !) in those obstructed, 
neglectful, and grimly-forbidding years. Perhaps it was in 1824 or 
1825. I recollect right well the bright, affable manners of Sir William, 
radiant with frank kindliness, honest humanity, and intelligence ready 
to help; and how completely prepossessing they were. A fine, firm 
figure of middle height; one of the finest cheerfully-serious human 
faces, of square, solid, and yet rather aquiline type, and a pair of the 
beautifullest kindly-beaming hazel eyes, well open, and every now and 
then with a lambency of smiling fire in them, which I always remember 
as if with trust and gratitude. . . . I recollect hearing much more of 
him in 1826 and onward, than formerly: to what depths he had gone 
in study and philosophy ; of his simple, independent, meditative habits, 
ruggedly athletic modes of exercise, fondness for his big dog, etc. 
etc.: everybody seemed to speak of him with favour, those of his 
immediate acquaintance uniformly with affectionate respect. I did 
not witness, much less share in, any of the swimming or other athletic 
prowesses. I have once or twice been on long walks with him in the 
Edinburgh environs, oftenest with some other companion, or, perhaps, 
even two, whom he had found vigorous and worthy; pleasant walks, 
and abundantly enlivened with speech from Sir William. He was 
willing to talk of any humanly-interesting subject; and threw out 
sound observations upon any topic started: if left to his own choice, 
he circled and gravitated, naturally, into subjects that were his own, 
and were habitually occupying him—of which I can still remember 
animal magnetism and the German revival of it, not yet known of in 
England, was one that frequently turned up. . . . On German biblio- 
graphy and authors, especially of the learned kind—Erasmus, Ruhnken, 
Ulrich von Hutten—he could descant copiously, and liked to be in- 
quired of. On Kant, Reid, and the metaphysicians, German and 
other, though there was such abundance to have said, he did not often 
speak ; but politely abstained rather, when not expressly called on. 
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“* He was finely social and human, in these walks or interviews. 
Honesty, frankness, friendly veracity, courageous trust in humanity, 
and in you, were charmingly visible. His talk was forcible, copious, 
discursive, careless rather than otherwise; and, on abstruse topics, I 
observed, was apt to become embroiled and revelly, much less per- 
spicuous and elucidative than with a little deliberation he could have 
made it. ‘The fact is,’ he would often say; and then plunging into 
new circuitous depths and distinctions, again on a new grand, ‘ The 
fact is,’ and still again—till what the essential ‘fact’ might be was 
not a little obscure to you. He evidently had not been engaged in 
speaking these things, but only in thinking them, for his own behoof, 
not yours. By lucid questioning you could get lucidity from him on 
any topic. Nowhere did he give you the least notion of his not under- 
standing the thing himself; but it lay like an unwinnowed threshing- 
floor, the corn-grains, the natural chaff, and somewhat even of the 
straw, still unseparated there. This sometimes would befall, not only 
when the meaning itself was delicate or abstruse, but also if several were 
listening, and he doubted whether they could understand. On solid 
realistic points he was abundantly luminous; promptitude, solid sense, 
free-flowing intelligibility always the characteristics. The tones of 
his voice were themselves attractive, physiognomic of the man: a 
strong, carelessly-melodious, tenor voice, the sound of it betokening 
seriousness and cheerfulness; occasionally something of slightly re- 
monstrative was in the undertones, indicating, well in the background, 
possibilities of virtuous wrath and fire; seldom anything of laughter, 
of levity never anything: thoroughly a serious, cheerful, sincere, and 
kindly voice, with looks corresponding. In dialogue, face to face, 
with one he trusted, his speech, both voice and words, was still more 
engaging; lucid, free, persuasive, with a bell-like harmony, and from 
time to time, in the bright eyes, a beaming smile, which was the crown 
and seal of all to you. 

“‘ In the winter 1832-33, Captain Hamilton, Sir William’s brother, 
was likewise resident in Edinburgh; a pleasant, very courteous, and 
intelligently talking man, enduring, in a cheery military humour, 
his old Peninsular hurts, and printing his Peninsular and other books. 
At his house I have been of literary parties—of one, at least, which I 
still remember in an indistinct but agreeable way. Of a similar party 
at Sir William’s I have a still brighter recollection, and of his fine 
nobly simple ways there; especially of one little radiancy (his look 
and his smile the now memorable part of it) privately addressed to 
myself on the mode of supping I had selected; supper of one excel- 
lent and excellently-boiled potato, of fair size, with salt for seasoning 
—at an epoch when excellent potatoes yet were.” 


After his marriage Sir William removed to Manor Place, 
where he resided till 1839, when he went back to his former 
house, 16 Great King Street, in which he spent the remainder 
of his life. The time had come at last for him to justify to the 
world, in the form of published writing, his reputation among 
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a limited circle as a thinker and scholar. The editorship of the 
Edinburgh Review came, in 1829, into the hands of Mr. Macvey 
Napier, who was a great friend of Sir William’s, and took much 
interest in metaphysical studies. He was determined to have 
a philosophical contribution from his friend in his first number, 
and the subject he proposed was the recently published Intro- 
duction to Cousin’s Cours de Philosophie, which was then making 
a sensation in the intellectual world of Paris. Sir William was 
very reluctant to undertake the task, for two reasons. He felt 
assured that a thorough discussion of the subject could not be 
made intelligible to British readers, and he had the highest 
admiration for M. Cousin, of whose philosophy it would be 
necessary for him to demonstrate the radical unsoundness. The 
editor's persistency, however, fortunately prevailed, and the 
criticism, hastily written, made its appearance in October 1829, 
under the title “On the Philosophy of the Unconditioned, in 
reference to Cousin’s Infinite-Absolute.” Mr. Veitch correctly 
says, that, with the exception of the fragmentary utterances of 
Coleridge, this famous review was the first indication that any 
one in Britain had become aware of the true import of the 
highest philosophical thought of this century. It formed a new 
landmark in the history of speculation, and though in this 
country at first considered incomprehensible, it was the be- 
ginning of that strong revival of interest in the higher ques- 
tions of philosophy, which Hamilton’s subsequent writings and 
teaching contributed so powerfully to stimulate. On the 
Continent its merits were at once recognised, and by no one 
with such chivalrous enthusiasm as by the philosopher whose 
fundamental doctrine it so vigorously attacked. M. Cousin 
pronounced it “a masterpiece,” so excellent that he thought 
“there could not be fifty persons in England competent to 
understand it.” He naturally considered his critic wrong in 
his objections, but added, “ I must do him the justice to say that 
he has profoundly studied and perfectly understood me.” A 
warm friendship between the two philosophers was the result 
of this criticism, and though they never met, they kept up 
a pretty regular correspondence, and took the deepest mutual 
interest in each other’s labours and personal welfare. M. 
Cousin’s letters to his “trés cher confrére” are very interesting, 
and full of the kindliest sympathy. One winds up with this 
naive little outburst apropos of Brown’s Lectures :— 

‘Je recois en ce moment la 7!*™e édition de Brown. Mon Dieu! 
Luttez, mon cher Monsieur, luttez sans cesse contre cette funeste 
popularité. En vous sont toutes mes espérances pour la philosophie 
en Angleterre. Dieu donc vous soit en aide, et vous donne ce que je 
souhaite & tous mes amis et 4 moi-méme: courage et constance. C’est 
mon perpétuel refrain.” 
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Sir William was now fairly enlisted as a contributor to the 
Review, and during the next seven years contributed fourteen 
articles, all full of the most solid thought and profound learning. 
His last contribution was in 1839. These were collected in a 
volume in 1852, with large appendices, and speedily reached 
a second edition. The most important of the philosophical 
articles, after the first, were those on Perception and on Logic. 
The former was the natural sequel and complement of his first 
article, expounding the positive side of the philosophy which 
he professed, of which the basis was the authority of Con- 
sciousness, as the other had presented its negative aspect, in 
a denial of the possibility of any knowledge beyond that of 
phenomenal reality. The article on Logic may be called the 
first really scientific exposition of the province and principles 
of that science in this country, and displayed an extraordinary 
range and minuteness of knowledge of the subject and its litera- 
ture. It contained a somewhat severe criticism of Whately’s 
work, and as a specimen of the author’s powers in that line 
may be read with enjoyment by persons ignorant of Logic. 
Speaking of these three articles as related, though apparently 
isolated, contributions to Philosophy, and embodying in a real 
unity the author’s fundamental doctrines, his biographer well 
remarks :— 

“Yet impressive as is the suggestion which they give of power and 
learning, it is melancholy to think that those accomplishments appeared 
so late in the lifetime of their possessor—appeared, too, almost by 
accident ; and that even after they were revealed, they were kept by 
him in a reserve, which stayed his hand from completing the edifice 
designed—one so rare in coneeption, so grand in its ideal proportions, 
that even the tracings of its first lines stir the soul which ponde.s them 
with emotions akin to those inspired by the fragments of the stateliest 
architecture, or by the partly-shrouded form of a far-reaching, unde- 
fined, mountain height.” 

His articles on University Reform, especially with reference 
to Oxford, excited much attention, and also much hostility, 
which they were eminently calculated to provoke. For, with a 
knowledge of the subject probably beyond that of any other 
man in Britain, they combined a somewhat old-fashioned 
strength and outspokenness of language in denouncing what he 
considered to be abuses, They produced a powerful effect, and 
bore fruit after many days, both in England and in Scotland. 
Of his other articles the most notable are the one on the Zpis- 
tole Obscurorum Virorum, which displayed prodigious learning 
and research, and for the first time settled conclusively the 
authorship of that famous satire, and that on the study of 
Mathematics, which, among other results, called forth an irre- 
pressible protest from the much-tried editor, on the score of 
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its extravagant length, and the writer’s intolerable disregard 
of the ordinary necessities of periodical publication. The spirit 
which animated all his discussions is expressed in the favourite 
motto which he put on the title-page, “ Truth, like a torch, the 
more it’s shook, it shines.” 

In 1834, Professor Mylne, who had for thirty-seven years 
held the Chair of Moral Philosophy in Glasgow, proposed to 
Sir William that he should become his assistant, with the 
assurance, so far as the Professor’s influence could go, of being 
appointed his successor. The appointment lay with the 
Senatus Academicus, and Sir William declined the proposal. 
A more congenial prospect was within his view. The Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in Edinburgh, Dr. David 
Ritchie, was now a very old man. He resigned his chair in 
April 1836, and the usual struggle for the office began. The 
candidates were Sir William Hamilton, Mr. Isaac Taylor, Mr. 
George Combe, and Mr. P. C. Macdougall (afterwards Professor 
Wilson’s successor), besides some others whose names are for- 
gotten. To intelligent spectators at a distance it seemed that 
the author of the articles which were recognised in France and 
Germany as the one proof existing that Britain had a philosopher, 
required only to announce that he was a candidate, in order to 
secure the appointment. The electors, however, consisted of those 
thirty-three persons composing the Town Council of Edinburgh, 
of whom Sir William, in his article on University Patronage, had 
said that it was “only in a country far behind in all that regards 
the theory and practice of education, that the notion of intrust- 
ing a body like a municipal magistracy with such a trust would 
not be treated with derision.” It may be supposed “that his 
chances were not improved by his indignant refusal to canvass 
the electors, a proceeding which he considered equally insulting 
to them and humiliating to the candidate. It is unnecessary to 
go minutely into the history of the contest,—suffice it, that Sir 
William was appointed, by a small majority over Mr. Isaac Tay- 
lor, the final numbers being 18 to 14. The principal ground on 
which the minority supported their favourite was not his emin- 
ence as a philosopher, his sole title to recognition in that respect 
consisting of a little manual called Elements of Thought, ex- 
plaining the meanings of certain philosophical terms. But he 
was considered, truly enough, to be a man of great religious 
earnestness, and his recently published Natural History of En- 
thusiasm, though in some respects rather beyond the reach of 
ordinary municipal intelligence, was incomparably better cal- 
culated to secure their favour than those wonderful discussions 
on the Absolute and the theory of Perception, which M. Cousin 
had said there were not fifty persons in Britain capable of under- 
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standing. One of his supporters laid great stress on the assur- 
ance they had, that, in electing him, “the interests of pure and 
undefiled religion” would be advanced. Sir William, on the 
other hand, produced no certificates of religious character, and in 
the absence of any such evidence of his personal piety, the oppo- 
site conclusion, if it could not be openly asserted, was at least 
strongly insinuated. If nobody testified to his being a good 
Christian, was it not natural to infer that he was “ little better 
than one of the wicked”? He was not only a valued contri- 
butor to the Edinburgh Review, which was the next thing to being 
an “infidel” publication, but he was known to be profoundly, 
dangerously intimate with German Philosophy,and did not every 
one know that Germany was the hotbed of all heresy, and its 
philosophers generally mere Pagans?—Q. #. D. This is no cari- 
cature. We have heard something similar over and over again in 
Edinburgh, in analogous cases, and though the Teutophobia, in 
particular, is happily much on the decline, any one who occa- 
sionally attends to the utterances of certain theologians, clerical 
and lay, on the subject, must be aware that it is by no means 
to be reckoned among extinct maladies. In the case of Sir 
William Hamilton the suspicion was peculiarly unfounded, and 
showed a hopeless ignorance of the scope and meaning of his 
writings, it being obvious to the meanest capacity that, so far as 
there was anything distinctive in his philosophy, it was charac- 
teristically Scottish in its character, and antagonistic to the 
doctrines most peculiarly identified with German speculation. 
This was very forcibly stated by M. Cousin in a letter to Pro- 
fessor Pillans, in which he expressed himself in regard to Sir 
William’s claims with an emphasis which, combined with the 
similar testimony of other high authorities, had considerable 
influence in determining the result of the contest. After refer- 
ring to Sir William’s antagonism to his own views, he said :— 


“ Now on this question Sir W. Hamilton is the man who, before all 
Europe, has, in the Edinburgh Review, defended the Scottish philo- 
sophy, and posted himself its representative. In this relation the dif- 
ferent articles which he has written in that journal are of infinite value ; 
and it is not I who ought to solicit Scotland for Sir W. Hamilton ; it 
is Scotland herself who ought to honour by her suffrage him who, since 
Dugald Stewart, is her sole representative in Europe. 

“In truth, what characterizes Sir W. Hamilton is precisely the 
Scottish intellect; and he is only attached to the philosophy of Reid 
and Stewart because their philosophy is the Scottish intellect itself 
applied to metaphysics. ‘Sir W. Hamilton never deviates from the high- 
way of common sense, and at the same time he possesses great ingenuity 
(esprit) and sagacity; and I assure you (I know it from experience) 
that his dialectic is by no means comfortable to his adversary. 
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“Inferior to Reid in invention and originality, and to Stewart in 
grace and delicacy, he is perhaps superior to both, and certainly to the 
latter, by the vigour of his dialectic ; I add, and by the extent of his 


erudition. ; 
“Sir W. Hamilton knows all systems, ancient and modern, and he 


examines them by the criticism of the Scottish intellect. His inde- 
pendence is equal to his knowledge. He is, above all, eminent in 
logic. I would speak to you here as a philosopher by profession. 

‘“‘Be assured that Sir W. Hamilton is the one of all your country- 
men who knows Aristotle the best; and were there in all the three 
kingdoms of his Britannic Majesty a Chair of Logic vacant, do not 
hesitate—make haste—give it to Sir W. Hamilton.” 


The election took place on the 15th of July 1836, and the 
class did not open till the 21st of November. This gave the 
new Professor some time for the work of preparation ; but so far 
as the composition of his lectures was concerned, it does not 
appear to have made much progress in the interval. His mate- 
rials were of course familiar to him, but the task of putting them 
in a form suited to a class composed chiefly of very young men, 
was new and difficult. Hitherto he had employed himself 
chiefly in discussing the most abstruse questions of Philosophy, 
and now, at the mature age of forty-eight, the moulding of his 
style to the requirements of his new audience seemed in antici- 
pation a more serious problem than it really proved to be. In 
short, the preparation of his lectures was put off to the very last 
moment, and it seems in point of fact that the commencement 
of the session found him no further advanced in composition 
than his introductory lecture, the subject of which he more than 
once changed. That lecture at once stamped the new Professor 
as a man born for the work of educating, in the highest sense 
of the term, and the impression it produced was perfectly sus- 
tained all through the course. On those who heard him for 
the first time, both then and in after years, especially the young 
and ardent, the effect was singularly inspiring. Professor Wil- 
son was grand, and his looks, tones, and words, had a mighty 
fascination. Sir William Hamilton had not so extraordinary 
and majestic a presence, nor the same gift of thrilling eloquence, 
but his aspect and utterance were not less memorable, perhaps 
even more deeply impressive. “Fortunate,” it has been said, 
“beyond expression or comparison, were the students who saw 
and listened” to these two men. Sir William’s manly figure, 
the look of clear decision that marked his keen and hand- 
some features, and, above all, the wonderfully piercing glance 
of his eye, at once arrested attention and commanded respect. 
That impression was heightened by the manner and matter of 
his delivery. His calm and dignified earnestness, the stately 
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procession of his thoughts, descending in clear and orderly array, 
as if from lofty and untrodden heights, clad in a style of exqui- 
site fitness, with few but noble ornaments, carried the hearer 
away into new and wide fields of thought, making him feel how 
little he knew, how much was to be known, how elevating was 
the quest which he was invited to join, how glorious the com- 
pany to which he was being introduced,—the seekers for truth, 
the hierarchy of the sages, the lovers of wisdom, 


“the great of old! 
The dead but sceptred sovrans who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.” 


The lectures were delivered three times a week, the other two 
days being devoted to examinations. During the first session 
the course was on Psychology, and each lecture was composed 
on the night preceding its delivery, Sir William writing out the 
rough draft, which Lady Hamilton copied sheet after sheet as it 
was ready. As already mentioned, this labour went on all 
through the winter nights, and on some occasions, Mr. Veitch 
says, “Sir William would be found writing as late as nine 
o'clock of a morning, while his faithful but wearied amanuensis 
had fallen asleep on a sofa.” The same thing happened in the 
following session, when the Logic lectures were composed. These 
lectures, it seems, were never substantially changed afterwards. 
But though later in date than Sir William’s Discussions, his 
biographer is quite justified in protesting against Mr. Mill’s 
assumption that they contain “ the fullest and only consecutive 
exposition of his philosophy.” He shows very satisfactorily that 
for the fullest and most authoritative statement of Sir William’s 
special doctrines, both in Logic and in Metaphysics, we must 
look to his supplementary dissertations to Reid, and the appen- 
dices to his Discussions, while unfortunately “a consecutive 
exposition of his philosophy” the author has nowhere given. 
The mere fact that the lectures were composed in the circum- 
stances above mentioned, and were never revised for publication 
by the author, is indeed sufficient to place them on a different 
footing, as regards authority, from his more elaborate published 
works. 

The influence of Hamilton as a teacher is well and eloquently 
described by Mr. Veitch, and by two other pupils of Sir William’s, 
than whom none more distinguished ever issued from his class— 
Dr. Cairns and Mr. Baynes. The aspect of the class and the 
manner of carrying on the work were in some respects quite 
peculiar. On entering the room, and taking his seat on one of 
the benches, which were all lettered in alphabetical order, the 
visitor’s attention was first arrested by a large green ornamented 
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board, fixed below the ceiling behind the Professor’s chair, on 
which, in letters of gold, stood out the motto— 


On Earta THERE IS NOTHING GREAT BUT Man; 
In Man THERE 18 NOTHING GREAT BUT Minp. 


Below this inscription was a longer one in Greek, to the effect 
that emulation in high pursuits is a noble thing, ending with 
the words of Hesiod,— 


"AyaOn épis WS Bporoiar. 


All along this wall were hung a series of smaller tablets, painted 
in like manner, containing, in letters of gold, the names, in the 
order of merit, of the students who in successive sessions had, 
by the votes of their fellows, been adjudged worthy of the 
honours of the class. On the opposite wall hung a less numer- 
ous row of similar tablets, with the names of a still more select 
class, those who had won the summer prizes for extra study 
and special essays. The effect of these visible incitements on 
the impressible minds of youthful students may easily be ima- 
gined; they were, in fact, a perpetual appeal to their ambition 
and emulation. Sir William’s style and the effect of his lec- 
tures are thus graphically portrayed by Mr. Baynes :— 


‘“‘ Whatever the previous expectations of Sir William’s appearance 
might be, they were certainly realized, if not surpassed; and however 
familiar one might afterwards become with the play of thought and 
feeling on that noble countenance, the first impression remained the 
strongest and the last—that it was perhaps altogether the finest head 
and face you had ever seen, strikingly handsome and full of- intelli- 
gence and power. When he began to read, Sir William’s voice con- 
firmed the impression his appearance and manner had produced. It 
was full, clear, and resolute, with a swell of intellectual ardour in the 
more measured cadences, and a tone that grew deep and resonant in 
reading any striking extract from a favourite author, whether in prose 
or poetry—from Plato or Pascal, Lucretius or Virgil, Scaliger or Sir 
John Davies, whose quaint and nervous lines Sir William was fond of 
quoting. 

“The new comer naturally listened to the lecturer with interest 
and some curiosity, knowing perhaps little or nothing of the subject, 
and having his own misgivings, notwithstanding Sir William’s fame, 
whether anything could be made of it or not. After hearing a few 
lectures, the impression produced was probably one of mingled sur- 
prise and admiration, wonder and delight. The subject had been 
described as abstruse. He fancied it must be dark, mysterious, and 
uncertain, and that perhaps it would be impossible to understand the 
lecturer at all. On the contrary, the exposition was found to be clear, 
forcible, and even vivid in its distinctness—the thought striking the 
intellect as sharply as near objects do the eye on a bright day; and 
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the style a perfect mirror of the thought—exact to a nicety, every 
word the right one, and each in its place, giving in fact quite a new 
idea of the precision of which language is capable. This naturally 
excited surprise, and awakened unexpected admiration. The lecturer’s 
whole tone and manner, too, at once powerfully stimulated curiosity, 
and inspired confidence. The pupil was conscious of breathing a fresh 
intellectual atmosphere as bracing to the mind as sea air to the body, 
and already began to feel a new and reviving sense of elasticity and 
power. The appetite for knowledge was suddenly sharpened, and he 
felt at the same time that he had found one who could satisfy it to the 
full. It is difficult to say, exactly, how this feeling of exhilarating 
confidence, of glad but undefined expectation, was produced; partly, 
no doubt, by what was said, but chiefly from the manner of the speaker. 
There was much in it strictly personal ;—the instinctive feeling natur- 
ally awakened in listening to one who spoke with the serene insight 
and authority of a master both in history and science. . . . 

“ When, becoming familiar with the manner, the attention of the 
student was concentrated on the matter of the lectures, and the objects 
exciting the new feeling of wonder gradually grew more distinct, the 
first conviction was, that he had entered into an entirely new world, 
wholly different from the world of men and thé world of books which 
he had hitherto known. And what struck him most of all probably, 
was the fact that it really was a world—a veritable Cosmos, with facts 
and laws of its own, with phenomena, processes, and results not less 
vast and varied, harmonious, and sublime, than the sensible facts and 
physical laws of the universe,—a world within as full of wonder and 
mystery, of secret activities and unknown powers, as the material 
earth and heaven around and above us. It was soon discovered, 
moreover, to be a region, in exploring which he needed and could 
receive but little help from others; the objects of research and the 
instruments of investigation, the observer and the phenomena to be 
observed, being alike within. He awoke to the sudden consciousness 
that the living spirit moving amidst the clouds of passion, and behind 
the veil of innumerable, but often unconscious activities, was far more 
full of strange and prophetic inspiration than the fabled oracle of 
Delphi, while the inscription on the temple of the one was the true 
key to the mysteries of the other—yvw6: ceavrév—know thyself. 
And he was powerfully impelled to acquire this self-knowledge, 
because it in turn would obviously furnish the key to the vaster world 
opening before him in the dawning light of a new experience. . . . 

“It was soon discovered, moreover, from the lecturer’s method, 
that this new world was, in the strictest sense, the object of science— 
that its facts could be observed, and its laws known. And if the 
science were thus possible, it must obviously, when achieved, be 
superior to all others—must in a sense be inclusive of all others—at 
once a key to the past, a guide in the present, and a prophecy for the 
future. It would necessarily explain every special history, interpret 
every old form of religion and government, every successive phase of 
past civilisation, by reaching the psychological laws whose develop- 
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ment they reflect. It must throw a flood of light on the complex 
forces working amidst the crowd and dust of actual life, and power- 
fully help to solve the urgent social problems arising from their blind 
or misguided activity; while the prospect opened for the future was 
inspiring in its boundless extent, as it was obviously impossible to 
measure the powers or limit the development of humanity. The true 
clue for exploring the intellectual world being once found, it was 
natural to believe that future progress would be sure, rapid, and 
almost limitless; and this clue was found in the rigorously inductive 
method of observation and analysis pursued in the scientific exposition. 
Nor did the treatment of history in the lecturer’s hands at all diminish 
one’s confidence in the certainty of the science. True, the specula- 
tions of illustrious thinkers were assailed without pity, and remorse- 
lessly destroyed. Sir William’s path was, in the words of one of his 
critics, ‘emphatically over the wreck of systems which he demolished 
as he went;’ but, strange to say, this but strengthened instead of 
weakening confidence, because it was clearly seen to be done upon 
principle. A tithe of such destructive criticism from a teacher of less 
power, might have left one utterly sceptical, while Sir William’s 
inexorable dialectic inspired the fullest trust. For though much was 
destroyed, more was left. The indurated bull of system was shattered 
only to set free the germ of truth it contained; and the severest criti- 
cism but illustrated the maxim of Leibnitz, that philosophers are true 
in what they affirm, false in what they deny. It was continually 
shown that every error is only a truth abused, and all partial systems 
but contributions towards a perfect science. The theories of elder 
philosophers that lay isolated, barren, and far asunder on the fields of 
speculation, came like the dry bones in the Valley of Vision at the 
voice of the prophet, marshalling to their place, bone gathering to 
bone, sinew to sinew,—the scattered fragments growing into form, 
and waiting only the breath of higher inspiration to appear as 4 living 
whole. The entire exposition thus tended powerfully to confirm the 
first impression, strengthening at every step the rising belief in a new 
and noble field of investigation, offering to the zealous explorer results 
of the highest certainty and value.” 


Not less distinct and interesting are the reminiscences of Dr. 
Cairns, from which, however, we must content ourselves with 
a brief extract :— 


“ The fascination of so commanding a personality for young and sus- 
ceptible minds can easily be understood. It was assisted by the novelty 
of the lectures, and by the sense of novelty even on the part of the 
lecturer, which had its stimulating effect on the audience as they strove 
to march with him through the unexplored regions of a first course. 
If I may judge from myself, it must have cost even those who at all 
succeeded a great effort. The style was wholly new in our philosophi- 
cal literature. It was replete with technical terms, and bristled with 
Latin and even Greek words and quotations. It carried with it a con- 
stant load of definitions and distinctions, and involved, even in its 
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elementary statements, difficult processes of analysis and criticism 
which could only be fully mastered at an advanced stage. It was 
liker stretches of Aristotle and steppes of Kant than the flowery field 
opened out in Stewart and Brown. After the border of the wilder- 
ness was passed in the introductory lectures, I well remember the sense 
of difficulty and even desperation that seemed to fall upon the class as 
the definition of logic was unrolled in all its formidable proportions— 
‘ the science of the laws of thought as thought, or of the forms of 
thought, or of the formal laws of thought.’ Another slough of despond 
was the enunciation of the fundamental laws of thought; and many a 
shuffle of the feet entreated the lecturer to pause upon and repeat, for 
the enlightenment of a wholly bewildered audience, such dark for- 
mulas as that of the law of contradiction, ‘A—A=0.’ I do not 
think, indeed, that I ever saw more blank dismay upon any counte- 
nances than that which sat upon the majority of the class during this 
lecture. Some, perhaps many, abandoned the effort henceforth ; but 
to a select minority, and that by no means inconsiderable, the sense 
of difficulty acted with the force of inspiration. In the throes and 
struggles of the unwonted exercise an altogether new power of thought 
was created, and the frowning and rugged cliffs, at the base of which 
some sank to rise no more, became to others the means of ascent to 
the command of a wide and unsuspected horizon of land and sea. 
Gradually, to those who waited for it, day broke upon the extensive 
prospect, and the toil of climbing, with the horror of darkness, gave 
place to exhilaration.” 


The work of the class consisted of essays, exercises, and 
examinations. The latter were of two kinds, voluntary and 
compulsory. To the compulsory examinations all members of 
the class, not amateurs, were liable at intervals during the 
session. The voluntary examination was, however, the chief 
and peculiar feature of the work, and the prizes were awarded 
only to those who took part in it. The main part of it was not 
an examination at all, but consisted in recapitulating any por- 
tion of the recently delivered lectures which the Professor chose 
to call for. It was a most difficult and trying exercise, and 
those who imagined that it could be achieved by servile “ getting 
by heart,” were sadly mistaken. The lectures were so full of 
condensed matter, and so strict in the sequence of thought, that 
without understanding them it was hopeless to think of mere 
parrot-like repetition. The dropping of a link in the chain of 
exposition was fatal in such a case, besides that the speaker's 
intelligence and self-possession were continually being tested 
by questions from the chair. For those who thoroughly went 
into this work it was undoubtedly an admirable discipline. It 
had the disadvantage, however, of absorbing a somewhat un- 
reasonable amount of time in the writing out and preparation 
of the lectures, and of being generally confined to some twenty 
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or thirty members of the class. To those who took part in it, 
the examination days were full of excitement. One never 
knew when he might be called, the system being to have the 
letters of the alphabet mixed up in a jar on the Professor's 
table, into which he dived his hand, and picking out a letter, 
held it up and inquired, “ Any gentleman in A,” or whatever it 
might be. The venturous man who first stood up was sure 
to be greeted with hearty applause of feet. During the course 
of the session the class had full opportunity of judging who 
were worthy of its honours, and their judgment was very rarely 
at fault. Occasionally this exercise was varied by the Pro- 
fessor’s inquiring if any gentleman had any “ additional infor- 
mation” to give on any point touched on in the lectures. This 
sometimes elicited interesting matter, in the form of difficulties 
suggested, a manifestation of independent thinking which the 
Professor specially encouraged. On such occasions, or when an 
essay of more than usual originality was being read, a lively 
interlude would sometimes take place, in the form of a little 
discussion between the Professor and the student. We have a 
very distinct recollection of one such scene, when a student of 
mature years and great ability read an essay propounding a 
somewhat novel and bold idea. Sir William stated an objec- 
tion,—the essayist replied with promptness and decision, and 
for nearly half an hour a most interesting interchange of cour- 
teous logic-fence went on between master and pupil. It is hard 
to say whether the Professor or the class enjoyed it most. 

A pleasant illustration of the same kind of thing is given by 
Dr. Cairns :— 

“T well remember that during the private gatherings of this season, 
discussions between Sir William and his more advanced students took 
a larger compass ; that some difficulties in regard to his philosophy of 
perception, and other points, which have since been abundantly urged, 
were proposed, and that he endeavoured to meet them with the great- 
est candour and fairness. I can distinctly recall one evening in Great 
King Street, when successive groups of querists assailed him, not 
with objections so much as with difficulties calling for explanation ; 
and when, I believe for hours, with his back leaning against the shelves 
of his library, he met all comers with the most perfect good-nature, 
and with that unconsciousness of his own greatness, which was the 
charm of his friendly intercourse.”’ 


Sir William’s courtesy to his students was one of his most 
attractive qualities as a Professor, and all the more when it was 
remembered how formidable he could be in controversy. It 
was the spontaneous fruit of his kind and cordial nature, which, 
with little of demonstrative effusion, made itself felt even with- 
out words. His brief, but warmly uttered farewell at the close 
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of the session, “ God bless you all!” can never be forgotten by 
those who heard it. 

On the general effect and value of his teaching, as constituting 
an epoch in the history of British Philosophy, we cannot do 
better than quote Mr. Veitch. After referring to the low state 
of speculative thought and learning in this country at the time 
when Hamilton wrote his first paper in the Edinburgh Review, 
he proceeds :— 


“‘ With the already published writings of Hamilton the spring-time 
of a new life in Scottish speculation had begun. A more profound 
analysis, a more comprehensive spirit, a learning that had surveyed 
the philosophical literature of Greece and Germany, and marked the 
relative place in the intellectual world of the sturdy growths of home 
thought, were the characteristics of the man who had now espoused the 
cause of Scottish speculative philosophy. The speculation of the 
country had been raised above its comparatively low level, and brought 
face to face with the highest metaphysical problems. The modified 
doctrine of Experience of the Scottish school had been marshalled 
with the skill of a great general against the positions of the highest 
representatives of modern Absolutism. Hamilton had shown that he 
knew the strength and the deficiency of the line of speculation which 
had been pursued in Scotland. Now that he was called upon to devote 
his energies in an academical position to the study and the teaching of 
philosophy, a keen sifting, purification, and amplification of preceding 
doctrines were to be looked for at his hands. In his Lectures, accord- 
ingly, we find, for the first time in the history of British speculation, 
an appreciation of the nature and number of the departments of intel- 
lectual philosophy, of their mutual relations, and of the questions 
appropriate to each, a restoration to their proper place of neglected 
branches of the study, and a thorough and serviceable acquaintance 
with the literature of the subject. These points are now familiar 
among us; but they were unknown thirty years ago: and adherents 
and opponents of the views then inculcated are alike indebted for their 
knowledge of the departments of philosophy, and of the attempted 
solutions of many of its higher problems, to the writings of Hamilton.” 


On the influence of his writings in America we find in the 
Appendix an excellent paper by Professor Porter of Yale Col- 
lege, from which we select a short passage :-— 


“Tf it was Hamilton’s distinguishing merit to have re-animated 
philosophy in Great Britain, when it was near to breathing out its life 
under the hands of its guardians and devotees—if it will be remembered 
to his honour that he restored it to a position of higher dignity than it 
had enjoyed for centuries before, and this at a time when the prevail- 
ing devotion to material interests had wellnigh materialized philo- 
sophy itself, and when the splendid triumphs of physical discovery 
might naturally render men indifferent to those less obtrusive meta- 
physical truths on which all discovery depends,—it was his privilege 
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in America to act upon the rising philosophical spirit which had never 
been discouraged or suppressed, and at a critical moment when it most 
needed wise direction, and a stimulating as well as a safe example. 
Hamilton found us just as we were becoming interested in what the 
French and Germans could teach us, and when not a few were ready 
to be dazzled by systems that were largely imaginative and fantastic, 
provided that erudition and genius made them plausible. Hamilton 
was so learned that he could not but command respect. He was 
critical enough to inspire confidence. He was daring enough to satisfy 
the aspirations of the most adventurous. He was wise and solid enough 
to quietly displace pretentious assertion by well-reasoned truth, and to 
effectually set aside ambitious rhapsody by discriminating logic. While 
he has not by any means been the only teacher of this generation— 
while his own writings have directed and encouraged us to study the 
philosophers of the Continent—yet his influence has been most potent 
to repress what might otherwise have been magniloquent pretension, 
and to stimulate those who but for him would have been discouraged 
by uncertainty and bewildered by scepticism.” 


In the midst of his labours during his first session, Sir William 
began the preparation of a revised edition of Reid’s Works, with 
the view of using portions of it as a text-book. At first he 
contemplated only the addition of a Preface, but as the revision 
of the sheets proceeded he added notes, and the work of editing 
gradually expanded as he went on. It suffered characteristic 
interruption and delay. In September 1839 he writes about it 
to M. Cousin: “The work has been nearly ready for a year 
and a half, but having been obliged to change my publisher, I 
have allowed the publication to be delayed, without any good 
reason for it, longer than it ought. I mean to set about. print- 
ing it in the course of a few days, and hope to have it out in 
about six weeks.” Having experienced some difficulty in 
arranging about the publication, the work, in fact, lay dormant 
for seven years after this, and did not finally appear till 1846. 
Even then it was not complete, Note D*** suddenly ending 
the last page in the middle of a sentence, of which the con- 
clusion was not given till the posthumous publication of the 
sixth edition of the work in 1863. Of this great work there is 
no need here to say more than this, that, apart from its import- 
ance as a new edition, not only of Reid’s Works, but of the Scot- 
tish Philosophy, the original matter added by the editor stands, 
for combined acuteness and learning, alone in the philosophical 
literature of this country. 

On the subsequent career of Sir William as a Professor we 
cannot dwell, nor does space remain to narrate his controversies 
with the Town Council, with the Senatus Academicus, with the 
Non-Intrusionists, with Professor De Morgan, with Archdeacon 
Hare, into each of which in turn he threw himself with the 
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most intense vigour, sometimes wasting the darts of splendid 
logic, learning, and sarcasm, on mere rhinocerous hides, at 
other times throwing them away on subjects with which his 
admirers would have preferred that he had not meddled, but 
always with a high and noble aim, and, despite considerable 
sharpness of language, never undignified. 

In 1840 Sir William was elected a Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France, one of a long list of honours conferred 
upon him from abroad, including, among others, the quite unique 
distinction of D.D. from the University of Leyden. While not 
without honour in his own country, he received, as already in- 
dicated, small recognition from those in power. The free 
emoluments of his Chair were under £300 a year, and a sense of 
duty to his family constrained him reluctantly to make applica- 
tion for any legal appointment compatible with his duties as 
Professor. Lord Melbourne was then Prime Minister, and to 
him Sir William, in February 1840, addressed a statement of his 
claims, in one of the most remarkable letters that perhaps ever 
was written for such a purpose. It is too long for citation, and 
must be read as a whole to be judged of. Remembering that 
the writer was one of the greatest intellectual lights of Europe, 
and that this humble but manly plea for the interests of his 
children and the science he loved came from a high and proud 
but most modest nature, it is impossible to read it without being 
moved,—all the more when we know further that it was written 
in vain. Well might Sir William with emphasis quote the 
lines :— 


“ Dat Galenus opes, dat Justinianus honores, 
At nos philosophi turba misella sumus.” 


In the month of April following he addressed another letter 
to the Lord Advocate, which, being shorter, we shall extract :— 


“My pear Rurnerrurp,—As I understand that it is probable that 
some new appointment must be immediately made among the Prin- 
cipal Clerks of Session, I earnestly entreat that you would take my 
claims to such appointment into account. 

“TI do not request you to second any application on my behalf on 
the ground of personal favour. I should, indeed, feel most grateful 
for any act of friendship from you; but I would be the last to request 
of you, in your public character, to do anything not justifiable on public 
grounds. I may be mistaken, but I do not think that any one has now 
a higher claim on the present Government to such an office than I 
have; and I am so situated that, however disagreeable to my own 
feelings, it is my duty—my urgent duty—to do what an honourable 
man can, to make that claim effectual. Iam induced to hope that 
Lord Melbourne is not indisposed to me ; and, were you free to support 
my suit, I would be desirous to lay a statement of my claims before 
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Lord Normanby. Seconded by you, I should indeed have little doubt 
of success ; and there is assuredly no one whose recommendation and 
good opinion would be more flattering to me on their own account. 

“T have been no importunate and habitual suitor; and no one with 
equal claims has asked or received from his party less. I have never, 
indeed, been the candidate for any office to which I was not fairly 
entitled; and I can confidently affirm that I have undertaken no public 
duty which I have not discharged with more than satisfaction. For a 
sheriffship I have not pressed, as I was conscious that it required a 
knowledge of forms and details with which I had not made myself fami- 
liar. But as to the office of Clerk of Session, in which, with a gene- 
ral knowledge of law, precision of language and of thought, is the prin- 
cipal requisite, I may without presumption say, that no one is better 
qualified to discharge its duties; while I would endeavour to devote 
myself, without distraction or anxiety, to pursuits which I trust will 
not be found to be without result.” 


To one who knows something of the offices referred to, and 
the qualifications of some of their occupants, there is something 
exquisitely comical, and yet really tragical, in the idea of Sir 
William Hamilton considering himself hardly quite fit to be a 
Sheriff, but thinking it no presumption to say that he was well 
qualified for the office of Clerk of Session! He was not, alas! 
“ practical” enough to be free from modesty, and so he got 
neither Sheriffship nor Clerkship. 

These unpleasant revelations are unfortunately not yet ex- 
hausted. In July 1844 Sir William was suddenly and without 
warning struck down by paralysis of the whole right side. His 
intense occupation of mind, and his unfortunate habit of devot- 
ing the ordinary hours of sleep to study, easily account for this 
seizure. It was at first very severe, but its effects were 
entirely physical. His mind was totally unaffected, then or 
afterwards, except in an increase of nervous irritability, inso- 
much that the patient, as described by his medical attendant 
Dr. Maclagan, was busy all the time of this attack “ making 
a physiological study of himself.” He slowly recovered, 
but thenceforth his right hand was powerless, his right leg 
partially so, his articulation sometimes difficult, and the sight 
of his right eye somewhat impaired. And so he appeared in 
the remaining years of his life, a sad but noble sight, the strong 
brave man, now crippled and dependent on the help of others, 
yet patient, cheerful, and ever active in his work. With the 
exception of the first session after his illness, when the duties 
of the class were conducted by his attached friend Professor 
Ferrier, he continued, with the help of an assistant, to discharge 
the duties of the Chair as before, and did so heroically to the 
last. Had his means allowed it, there can be no doubt that 
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he would have preferred to retire from office. But there were 
then no retiring allowances for Professors, and his whole income 
from the Chair did not average £500 a year, out of which, 
among other burdens, he paid for the first seven years an 
annuity of £100 to his predecessor. The salary consisted of 
£30 a year from Parliament, and £22, 4s. 4d. from the Town- 
Council, the class-fee was £3, 3s., and the average attendance 
of the class during the twenty years of his professorship was 
135, which makes an average yearly income of £477, 9s. 4d. 
In these circumstances it was considered by some distinguished 
members of the Conservative party, which was then in power, 
that the public services of Sir William Hamilton, and his 
acknowledged pre-eminence in learning and philosophy, made 
his case a suitable one for public recognition in the form of a 
pension. Such public rewards had been conferred in many 
other cases of literary or scientific eminence, sometimes on 
persons of no conspicuous fame, and in the absence of the 
special claim constituted by bodily infirmity. One of Sir 
William’s colleagues, a much younger man, and in good health, 
was already in the enjoyment of a considerable pension, on 
account of his contributions to physical science. Sir William’s 
case seemed a peculiarly strong one. But Dis aliter viswm est, 
and he was a metaphysician. Here, we regret to say, Dis 
means Lord John Russell, who had become Premier in place 


of Sir Robert Peel before the application was presented. ° 


The matter was brought under his Lordship’s attention in 
1846 by Lord Advocate Rutherfurd, and the reply was, “I 
found that of £1200 pension £900 had been distributed by 
Sir Robert Peel. I have advised pensions of £200; there 
remains only £100. But I will recommend £100 a year to 
Sir William Hamilton, if he thinks proper to take that sum. 
I can only say that it is all that is left.” The apology 
for the smallness of the sum was quite adequate, though the 
terms of the offer might have been more cordial. Sir William, 
however, thought it his duty respectfully to decline the offer, 
as being an inadequate recognition of his claims. Lord Jeffrey 
and other friends having expressed the opinion that he was 
wrong, he lost no time in writing to the Lord Advocate, 
to assure him and Lord John Russell that he felt most grate- 
ful for the offer, but that, if the grant were to be published 
without explanation, it would appear to the world as if this 
were an estimate of his claims, and that by a Government of 
his own party, which, independently of the consideration of 
his illness, he should be mortified to think correct. If it were 
not published, however, he should most gladly avail himself of 
the intended kindness, and begged that his former letter should 
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be held pro non scripto. The Lord Advocate appears to have 
thought it advisable not to communicate this conditional accept- 
ance to Lord John Russell, and so the matter rested for that 
year. Next year he informed Sir William that Lord John 
Russell had found it impossible to include his name in the 
pension-list, owing to the smallness of the fund, and the pres- 
sure of other claims, “ more especially as he could not now have 
proposed a larger sum than was last year rejected as inadequate 
and unbecoming, though it was all he had then to bestow.” 
There accompanied this a polite assurance of being “very 
sensible of your great merits,” and “deeply lamenting the cir- 
cumstances,” etc. etc. The feelings produced by this com- 
munication among Sir William’s friends are expressed in a note 
of Lord Cuninghame’s :— 


“T return you the Lord Advocate’s letter, which Lord Jeffrey had 
for some days, and tells me he perused with great pain. That Lord 
John has taken some offence at the refusal last year is plain; and I 
own [ am shocked at the unreasonableness and littleness of the feeling. 
It has produced the deepest condemnation among all classes of Liberals, 
and justice must and will be done to Sir William next year, without 
any effort. That I and all our friends are confident of.” 


Next year Sir William personally addressed a letter to Lord 
John Russell, fully explaining the whole matter, and couched 
in terms the most respectful. He received no answer, and the 
pension list for 1848 appeared without his name. In 1849 the 
matter was again represented to Lord John, who then wrote to 
the Lord Advocate, “The Queen has sanctioned a pension of 
£100 a year to Sir W. Hamilton. This is all that can be 
spared, but it may be increased next year if there are the means 
of doing it.” Sir William still declined to accept this pension 
for himself, but he consented to an arrangement, brought about 
by Mr. Gibson-Craig, by which it was bestowed on Lady 
Hamilton. No addition was ever made to it, and an appli- 
cation for that purpose to Lord Palmerston, after Sir William’s 
death, though signed by an unusual number of the most 
eminent names in the kingdom, met with no success. This is 
a painful story, and it is only necessary to add, as crowning it, 
that the same Minister who could spare only £100 to Hamilton, 
bestowed on his colleague, Professor Wilson, on his retirement 
two years later, a pension of £300 a year, coupled with the 
“most gratifying” expression of his Lordship’s sentiments 
towards the illustrious man who had more than any writer in 
Britain exerted himself to make Whig principles and Whig 
statesmen contemptible. Wilson’s claims, apart from such 
paltry considerations, were undeniable. But the supposed 
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gracefulness and magnanimity of the act must rather suffer 
now, in the estimation of those who think due kindness to 
deserving friends a virtue at least as respectable as generosity 
to inveterate enemies. 

During his remaining years Sir William was little out of 
doors, with the exception of his daily drive to the University 
at one o'clock. The records of these years are therefore con- 
fined chiefly to glimpses of his domestic life and literary 
labours. This, however, is one of the most interesting portions 
of the biography. The details of his manner of working, his 
various appliances for facilitating reference to books, his 
mechanical ingenuity in binding favourite volumes, or in mak- 
ing kites for his children; the illustrations of his simple tastes, 
his delight in works of imagination and fairy tales, or in a 
round game with his family, his sense of humour, his tender- 
ness of heart, his kindness to the lower animals, are all full of 
interest, and make up a very attractive picture. Such little 
revelations of character as the tracing of grotesque faces on his 
MS., in the midst of some of his most abstruse discussions on 
Logic and Metaphysics, his reading through two volumes of 
Macaulay’s History without stopping or going to bed, his en- 
joyment in being gently concussed into going to see a review 
in the Queen’s Park on Waterloo day, though he had said 
“No,” are very pleasant to read of <A few of his letters to his 
eldest son, who was now a soldier in India, are perfect models 
of simplicity and parental tenderness. Among the most 
curious and interesting materials in this part of the work are 
some full notes of his conversations made at the time by Mr. 
Baynes. They are eminently characteristic, and give a most 
faithful idea of the style in which he used when at ease to 
unfold the stores of his vast and various knowledge. The 
account which his daughter gives of his daily mode of life, and 
the kind of reading he indulged in for relaxation, is also 
exceedingly interesting. In the concluding chapter Mr. Veitch 
gives an excellent sketch of the chief contents of his library, 
and his favourite authors, and a description of his extraordinary 
Commonplace-Book, of which one or two specimen pages are 
iven. There are many passages in these chapters which we 
had marked for quotation: we must content ourselves with one, 
from the pen of one of the late Professor More’s daughters. It 
will pleasantly recall to Sir William’s later students the even- 
ings on which they were wont to see him at home :— 


“The rooms in which he and his family usually sat were surrounded 
by books; and how clearly does one in which we passed many a plea- 
sant hour rise to mind! In it, from floor to roof, the book-shelves 
mounted one above the other, almost entirely covering the walls. The 
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books were of all sorts and sizes, but the brown folios and great vol- 
umes clothed in vellum, which were level with the eye, inspired us at 
an early period with profound respect, from seeing them so near, and 
yet feeling they contained treasures of wisdom and knowledge which 
we would never reach. Above the black marble mantelpiece the 
picture of a strikingly handsome man (Sir William’s brother) looked 
grandly down, and at his side the wall was occupied by fine engravings 
of the Italian poets—Dante’s earnest face always seeming to catch the 
eye, and to be reminding one that the way to paradise is steep and 
long. Beneath these, on a table inlaid with brass, stood two hand- 
some malachite vases, some pieces of old china, and usually a glass 
with flowers—all looking like homage offered to the immortals above. 
The room was lighted by one large window, and in its embrasure stood 
a great Indian jar covered with strange devices, which must have had 
a charmed life, since it had survived many generations of children un- 
scathed. Outside the window, the top of a tall poplar (planted in the 
court below) swayed to and fro with every breath of air. 

“ At the further end of the room, two pillars supported a beam which 
crossed the roof. By some inexplicable combination of ideas, these 
always reminded us of the two middle pillars in the temple of Dagon. 
Without doubt, the impression which the pillars in themselves first 
conveyed was afterwards confirmed, by Sir William in his latter years 
being almost invariably seated near them at the side of the fire; the 
sight of the strong man, shorn of his strength by the mysterious malady 
which had laid hold of him, almost naturally suggesting thoughts of 
Samson. Whata brave spirit his was, which in a form of such massive 
mould that physical strength seemed its right, endured with patience 
being held captive and bound with fetters which no effort of his will 
could break! His grand appearance was adorned with that essential 
and most ethereal attribute of beauty—colour; and the gleam of the 
silvered hair, with the deep, dark fire in the eyes, and the delicate 
carmine which often mounted to the cheek, produced a combination 
which pleased indescribably. Time and increasing feebleness only 
made the spirit shine out more visibly from its house of clay, and the 
sharp distinction between the mortal and immortal part always grew 
more vivid and interesting.” 


Sir William’s general health was not impaired by the paralytic 
stroke, and his latter years were among the most laborious of 
his life. His edition of Reid, as already mentioned, was pub- 
lished in 1846. His Discussions appeared in 1852. In 1853 
he commenced the superintendence of a collected edition of the 
Works of Dugald Stewart, which occupied a considerable por- 
tion of his time till his death. In addition to the work con- 
nected with these publications, he devoted a large amount of 
research, and accumulated extensive materials, in connexion 
with a work on Luther, which he did not survive to complete. 
The papers he left on the subject, Mr. Veitch says, would 
occupy a large volume. From a specimen extract, apparently 
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intended for a preface, we take the following sentences :—“ I 
know a hundred portraitures of Luther the Angel, and a hun- 
dred pendants of Luther the Devil; but I know not a single 
true likeness of Luther the Man.” “Luther I not merely 
admire, but love. My love is, however, limited to the real 
Luther, and him I love with all his faults and weaknesses— 
nay, more, perhaps, that he is no ‘monster of perfection.’ As 
to the ideal Luther, angel or devil, for such I care no more than 
for any other fancy which folly, ignorance, prejudice, or perfidy 
may engender. I look to truth alone.” Another work he had 
contemplated, and to which he at an earlier period devoted 
much time, was a Life and new edition of the poems of George 
Buchanan. In his annotated copy of Ruddiman’s quarto 
edition, some of the pages are perfectly covered with illustrative 
quotations, parallel passages, and references to ancient and 
modern Latin poetry. It may be hoped that this work, though 
unfinished, will not be lost to the world. As an illustration of 
his other miscellaneous labours, we quote from a letter of Lady 
Hamilton to her son in 1848, “ As soon as he was able after his 
attack of erysipelas, he took to answering a ietter from Mr. 
Thomson of Oxford, on some of his logical theories, and last 
night we despatched a second letter of twenty-two folio pages 
of close writing, all of which I had to write twice over.” 

While at Largo, in Fifeshire, during the summer of 1853, Sir 
William, in walking up-stairs alone, fell and broke his right 
arm. He speedily recovered from that injury, but the shock 
to his head appears to have resulted in a serious illness during 
the following winter, after which he never recovered his former 
vigour. During that session he was for some time absent from 
the class, and was thereafter carried in a sedan chair up the 
weary flight of stairs that led to his class-room. The summer 
was again spent in the country, and he was busy with 
Stewart’s Works, but now easily tired and agitated. Next 
winter he got through the session well, though the work was 
fatiguing. How affecting it is to read such words as these 
“To his own feelings and ours it is certainly very painful that, 
when so unable for his work, he should be compelled to go on 
with it for the sake of income; but at the same time it is good for 
him, . . . and for these reasons it is well that he should retain 
his professorship as long as he can at all fulfil its duties.” The 
autumn of this year was spent in Fifeshire, and symptoms of 
declining strength became more visible. But again the session 
work was faithfully gone through, without missing a day, till it 
terminated in the middle of April. On the 28th of that month 
he was down-stairs for the last time, and finished his last literary 
labour, the correction of a proof-sheet for the Encyclopedia 
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Britannica, of a biography of Heyne, written by him for the 
previous edition. That night he was taken ill with congestion 
of the brain. On the 5th of May 1856 he became unconscious, 
though in lucid intervals he recognised and faintly spoke to 
those around him. It was not in his nature at any time to give 
much expression to his deepest feelings or his faith, which was 
as firm as his conviction of man’s impotence to grasp the Infinite. 
In his last conscious hour he was heard to utter these words, 
“Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” As night approached 
the darkness deepened over him, and with the morning dawn he 
gently passed to where there is no darkness at all. 

We may close with the words of another of Scotland’s acutest 
metaphysicians, who, though widely differing from Hamilton in 
philosophy, had the fullest appreciation of his greatness, and 
loved him like a son,—Professor Ferrier :— 


‘“‘ A simpler and a grander nature never arose out of darkness into 
human life : a truer and a manlier character God never made. How 
plain and yet how polished was his life in all its ways; how refined, 
yet how robust and broad his intelligence in all its workings! . . His 
contributions to philosophy have been great; but the man himself was 
greater far.” 











The Early History of Man. 


Art. VI1.—TueE Earty History oF Man. 


WE propose briefly to consider three points connected with 
the early history of man: the first respects his antiquity ; the 
second his primitive condition ; and the third the method of 
studying his early progress. 

I. Tue ANTIQUITY OF MAn.—Our proposition is that the anti- 
quity of man is very great—the popular chronology entirely 
wrong. The point to be cleared is, Whether all the races of 
men can have had their progenitors in the members of a single 
family 2348 B.c.,—the date of the deluge? If we can show that 
to be impossible our proposition will be proved, since the chrono- 
logy which asserts it is the only obstacle to our believing man to 
have been on the earth for any length of time. It is commonly 
supposed that this chronology is founded on Scripture; but in 
the Old Testament there is no connected chronology prior to 
Solomon. “ All that now passes for ancient chronology beyond 
that fixed point is the melancholy legacy of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries ; a compound of intentional deceit and utter 
misconception of the principles of historical research.”? 

In the earliest historical times great and highly civi- 
lized nations existed in different parts of the world. This is 
what we should expect, because history begins with records, 
and before a people can bring to perfection the arts which make 
enduring records possible, they must have made great progress 
in civilisation. Of the ancient communities we select for 
consideration three—the Egyptian, the Chinese, and the Indo- 
European “ mother-tribe.” The facts ascertained respecting 
the antiquity and ancient condition of these communities 
establish our proposition. 


(1.) Ancient Egypt.—Those entitled to have an opinion re- 
specting the commencement of history in Egypt differ from 
one another, but agree in referring it to a time precedent to 
“the dispersion of mankind.” Lepsius assigned to the acces- 
sion of Menes the date 3893 B.c., which nearly agrees with 
that given by Kenrick and Humboldt ; Bunsen fixed it at 3643 
B.c.; Pickering, Lenormant, Champollion-Figeac, and Béckh, 
referred it to dates varying between 4400 and 5867 B.c. It is 
unnecessary to insist on the correctness of any of these compu- 
tations: sufficient for our purpose are the computations of such 
menas Wilkinson and Poole. Wilkinson had in 1835 assigned 
a comparatively recent date to Menes, saying, “I have not 
placed him earlier, for fear of interfering with the deluge, the 


1 Bunsen’s Egypt's Place in Universal History (Lond. 1848), Pref. p. 1. 
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date of which is 2348 B.c.” He remodelled his chronology at 
a later time, and assigned to the accession of this king the 
date 2320 B.c., being twenty-eight years after the flood, and 
ninety-six before the dispersion of mankind.’ Mr. Poole’s 
view is thus represented by the Duke of Argyll:—*The most 
moderate computation carries the foundation of that [the 
Egyptian] Monarchy as far back as 700 years before the 
visit of the Hebrew Patriarch. Some of the best German 
scholars hold that there is evidence of a much longer chronology. 
But seven centuries before Abraham is the estimate of Mr. R. 
Stuart Poole, of the British Museum, who is one of the very 
highest authorities, and certainly the most cautious, upon ques- 
tions of Egyptian chronology. This places the beginning of the 
Pharaohs in the twenty-eighth century B.c. But according to 
Usher’s interpretation of the Hebrew Pentateuch, the twenty- 
eighth century B.c. would be some 400 years before the Flood. 
On the other hand, a difference of 800 years is allowed by the 
chronology which is founded on the Septuagint Version of the 
Scriptures. But the fact of this difference tells in twoways. A 
margin of variation amounting to eight centuries between two 
versions of the same document, is a variation so enormous, that 
it seems to cast complete doubt on the whole system of inter- 
pretation on which such computations of time are based. And 
yet it is more than questionable whether it is possible to 
reconcile the known order of events with even this larger 
estimate of the number of years. It is true that, according to 
this larger estimate, the Flood would be carried back about four 
and a half centuries beyond the beginning of the Pharaohs: But 
is this enough? The founding of a Monarchy is not the begin- 
ning of a race. The people amongst whom such Monarchies 
arose must have grown and gathered during many generations. 
Nor is it in regard to the peopling of Egypt alone that this 
difficulty meets us in the face. The existence in the days of 
Abraham of such an organized government as that of Chedor- 
laomer, shows that 2000 years B.c. there flourished in Elam, 
beyond Mesopotamia, a nation which even now would be ranked 
among ‘the Great Powers.’ And if nations so great had thus 
arisen, altogether unnoticed in the Hebrew narrative—if we are 
left to gather as best we may from other sources, all our know- 
ledge of their origin and growth, how much more is this true of 
far distant lands over which the advancing tide of human 
population had rolled, or was then rolling, its mysterious 
wave?”* Nothing need be added to the case as here so well put. 


1 See, for a discussion of these dates and computations, Types of Mankind, 
by J. C. Nott and G. R. Gliddon (Philadelphia, 1854), p. 671 et seg. 
* Primeval Man, by the Duke of Argyll (1869), pp. 85-88. 
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As to the state of civilization in Egypt at the commence- 
ment of its history, we have the fact that the hieroglyphic 
system appears on the earliest extant monuments belonging to 
the fourth dynasty, and must therefore have been in use for 
centuries before. The monuments themselves are proof of some 
knowledge of the sciences of geodesy and astronomy, and of great 
skill in the mechanical arts ; and, indeed, had the people not been 
excellent hydraulic engineers they could not have established 
themselves in towns in the Lower Valley of the Nile. “The 
pyramids and the sepulchres near them,” says Kenrick, “ remain 
to assure us that the Egyptians were then a powerful and popu- 
lous nation, far advanced in the arts of life ; and as a people can 
only progressively attain such a station, the light of history is 
reflected back from this era upon the ages which preceded it.”? 
Reed-pens, inks (red and black), papyrus-paper, chemically pre- 
pared colours, beautifully executed bas-reliefs, a magnificent 
architecture, pyramidical and hydraulic engineering, are items 
in the proof that they were highly civilized. It is important 
to observe that the records show them to have been but one 
of several contemporary nations; that they believed themselves 
to be autochthones ; and that many of their institutions were 
unquestionably indigenous. The hieroglyphics were their own ; 
much was peculiar to them in manners, customs, and arts ; 
their religion—there was a national priesthood—was in some 
particulars local; and every animal and plant delineated in 
their sculptures belonged to the land they inhabited. It is 
implied in what has been said, and is the fact, that the ancient 
Egyptians were agriculturists, and had a variety of domesticated 
animals. 


(2.) China.—In China we see a mighty State, comprising 
about one-third of mankind, living under the same government 
and code of laws, speaking the same language, and enjoying the 
same culture. That State appears in a remote antiquity, with 
peculiarities that still adhere to it ; its language, science, philoso- 
phy, industries, and marvellous administrative machinery, hav- 
ing features peculiarly its own. Of its origin, of the consolidation 
of so many races of men under acommon government, we know 
nothing ; but as well might we believe coal-beds and chalk- 
cliffs to be primordial features of the earth’s crust, as the empire 
of China to have been the growth of a few hundreds, or even 
thousands, of years. When its authentic history commences is 
another matter. The beginning of its historical period is perhaps 
as well fixed as any such fact can be at 2637 B.c. ‘The Hia 
dynasty, at least, beginning with Yu the Great, is well fixed 


1 Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs (London, 1850), p. 131. 
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at 2200 B.c., little more than 100 years after the flood, according 
to Usher, and but twenty-four years after the “dispersion of 
mankind.” Of the ancient civilization of the Chinese we shall 
give no details. The reader will consider how much progress 
is implied in the consolidation of a monarchy. 


(3.) The Indo-Europeans.—-The earliest date claiming to 
be historically established for any race of the Indo-European 
group is about 2400 B.c., which Mr. James Ferguson assigns 
to the entrance of the Solar Aryans into India! We are 
enabled, however, to contemplate the Indo-Europeans at 
a time long before that invasion. The chief triumph of 
philology is the generalization which has brought to our 
knowledge the mother-tribe of the Sanskrit-speaking Aryans, 
the Persians, the Greeks and Latins, Germans, Sclaves, and 
Celts. In that tribe, before its disruption, the grammatical 
structure still seen in the languages of its derivatives had been 
developed, and many objects, acts, and processes had been 
named. The names given to these, being a portion of the 
vocabulary of the mother-tribe, have been ascertained by 
a process as simple as it is ingenious—the examination 
of the derived languages, and the reasonable inference that 
any word found in all, or nearly all, of them, is a part of the 
common inheritance from the mother-tribe. More need not be 
said of a generalization with which by this time most readers 
are familiar. Now, while philology, thus investigating the early 
history of the Indo-Europeans, can tell us nothing of the locality 
of the parent tribe, nor of the date of the dispersion, it assumes 
to fix with confidence a date before which the dispersion must 
have happened. Mr. Whitney in his excellent book on Lan- 
guage says, “To set a date lower than 3000 years before Christ 
for the dispersion of the Indo-European family would doubtless 
be altogether inadmissible ; and the event is most likely to have 
taken place far earlier.”* In this conclusion we imagine every 
philologist will agree. The mother-tribe of the group is exhi- 
bited as a language-using tribe distinct from the Mongols and 
Semitics, and most probably territorially disconnected from 
them at a time long anterior to that of the alleged dispersion 
of mankind. 

Let us now see what was the state of civilisation in the mother- 
tribe of the Indo-Europeans. Mr. Max Miiller has done more 
than any other writer to familiarize English readers with the facts 
about which among philologists there is no dispute ; but the most 

1 Tree and Serpent- Worship (1868), pp. 59, 62 of the Introduction. 


2 Language and the Study of Language, by W. D. Whitney, Professor of 
Sanskrit in Yale College (Triibner & Co., London, 1867), p. 205. 
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condensed statement of them we know is given by the Ameri- 
can author whom we have just cited. Mr. Whitney says: “It is 
found that the primitive tribe which spoke the mother-tongue 
of the Indo-European family was not nomadic alone, but had 
settled habitations, even towns and fortified places, and addicted 
itself in part to the rearing of cattle, in part to the cultivation 
of the earth. It possessed our chief domestic animals—the 
horse, the ox, the sheep, the goat, and the swine, besides the 
dog: the bear and the wolf were foes that ravaged its flocks ; 
the mouse and fly were already its domestic pests. The region 
it inhabited was a varied one, not bordering upon the ocean. 
The season whose name has been most persistent is the winter. 
Barley, and perhaps also wheat, was raised for food, and con- 
verted into meal. Mead was prepared from honey, as a cheer- 
ing and inebriating drink. The use of certain metals was 
known; whether iron was one of them admits of question. 
The art of weaving was practised ; wool and hemp, and possibly 
flax, being the materials employed. Of other branches of 
domestic industry, little that is definite can be said; but those 
already mentioned imply a variety of others as co-ordinate or 
auxiliary to them. The weapons of offence and defence were 
those which are usual among primitive peoples,—the sword, 
spear, bow, and shield. Boats were manufactured, and moved 
by oars. Of extended and elaborate political organization no 
traces are discoverable: the people was doubtless a congeries of 
petty tribes, under chiefs and leaders, rather than kings, and 
with institutions of a patriarchal cast, among which the reduc- 
tion to servitude of prisoners taken in war appears not to have 
been wanting. The structure and relations of the family are 
more clearly seen; names of its members, even to the second 
and third degrees of consanguinity and affinity, were already 
fixed, and were significant of affectionate regard and trustful in- 
terdependence. That woman was looked down upon, as a being 
in capacity and dignity inferior to man, we find no indication 
whatever. The art of numeration was learned, at least up to a 
hundred ; there is no general Indo-European word for ‘ thousand.’ 
Some of the stars were noticed and named: the moon was the 
chief measurer of time. The religion was polytheistic, a wor- 
ship of the personified powers of nature. Its rites, whatever they 
were, were practised without the aid of a priesthood.” ? 





Three civilizations, occurring in the three families into which 
mankind is usually divided, have now been exhibited, two of them 
with some detail, at dates anterior to that which the popular 
chronology has fixed for the commencement of the peopling of 


1 Language and the Study of Language, 1. c. p. 207. 
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the world. These civilizations were high compared with the state 
of human tribes yet on the earth. The people were agriculturists, 
and well practised in the common arts of life. They had a variety 
of domesticated animals ; indeed, but few animals have within 
the historical period been added to the list. They clothed them- 
selves with a variety of fabrics, dwelt in houses and in towns, 
protecting the latter by fortifications ; they had speculated on 
the order of the spiritual world, and evolved religions; on 
the order of the material world, and evolved bodies of doctrine, 
which we should call sciences. They differed from one another 
in language, religion, physical characters, and social arrange- 
ments ; but in this they agreed, that they had left a state of 
barbarism far in the rear. 

If now we take up our position in time at a date preced- 
ing the alleged dispersion of mankind, say somewhere about 
2700 years B.c., and contemplate the Chinese, the Egyptians, 
and the early Aryans,—races so different in type, geographically 
disconnected, and so far advanced in civilization,—and ask when 
were these nations represented by their progenitors in the pri- 
mitive family-group from which some think mankind has been 
derived, is it not plain that we shall be forced to say, “ If they 
ever were so represented, it must have been many thousands 
of years ago. In 4000 years the types of men have not changed.* 
They were either primordial, or their production must have 
occupied ages.” 


Here we may say that our proposition has been proved, and that 
the popular chronology, whose influence on historical inquiry 
has been so pernicious, must be discarded. It may be bélieved 
that, once it is fairly given up, we shall be unable to think of 
the ancient nations as being at all much nearer the beginnings 
of human progress than we are ourselves ; we shall be unable 
to think that four or five thousand years are more than a frac- 
tion of the time which that progress has occupied. When that 
point of view becomes common, no one will any longer wonder 
at the Greeks appearing with the wonderful Homeric poems 
as their earliest record, or at the Aryans possessing the Veda 
from the dawn of history. Indeed, a knowledge of the Vedic 
literature, which, through the labours of Muller, Muir, and 
others, is being brought within our reach, will do much to estab- 
lish the position we have been maintaining. That most ancient 
literature is in many respects wonderfully modern,’ and no 

1 This is established by the monuments of ancient Egypt. 

? As an illustration take Rig-Veda ix. 112, which has been closely trans- 

lated as follows :— 


*« How multifarious are the views which different men inspire ! 
How various are the ends which men of various crafts desire ! 
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one can study it without feeling that the years that separate 
us from the poets are few compared with those that separated 
the poets from barbarism. 


(4.) Archeology.—The body of facts accumulated in the pages 
of Lubbock and Lyell bearing on the antiquity and ancient con- 
dition of man forms a hitherto innominate science (which we 
must glance at), comprising the history, so far as we know it, of 
what are called “ prehistoric” times. We have evidence of man 
as a tool-using animal, and, what is more remarkable, as an artist, 
inhabiting the earth, along with genera of animals now extinct, 
most probably more than 20,000 years ago.! He then possessed 
the same characteristics that he now exhibits ; was distinctively 
man, with remarkable powers of contrivance, and esthetic tastes, 
though with less knowledge, and consequently with ruder habits. 
It would be out of place to enter into the details of this evi- 
dence. The fact that Sir Charles Lyell has yielded to the 
pressure of it, after a long resistance, is the best proof of its 
force. We may glance, however, at the facts in one district 
disclosed by cave-excavation. Human remains have been found 
along with those of the elephant and rhinoceros in the south 
of France; and there is proof that the concurrence in the same 
district of such remains with those of the reindeer at least is 
not accidental,—that the two were inhabitants of the country 
contemporaneously. The bones of the reindeer were broken 
open for the marrow, and many of them bear the marks of 
knives. At Les Eyzies a vertebra of this animal was found 
that had been pierced by a stone weapon when it was fresh. 


The leech a patient seeks ; the smith looks out for something cracked ; 
The priest seeks devotees from whom he may his fee extract. 

With feathers, metals, and the like, and sticks decayed and old, 

The workman manufactures wares to win the rich man’s gold. 

A poet I, my sire a leech, and corn my mother grinds : 

On gain intent, we each pursue our trades of different kinds. 

The draught-horse seeks an easy car ; of gallants girls are fond ; 

The merry dearly love a joke ; and frogs desire a pond.” 

There is a prose rendering of this lyric in Mr. John Muir’s Miscellaneous 
Hymns from the Rig and Atharva Vedas, in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. Mr. Muir says of it, ‘‘ It is distinguished by a vein of naive 
observation not unmingled with satire.” Itmight have been written yester- 
day in London by a guiet.cynic of the Thackeray type, who, looking to the 
balance and movement of the piece, would scarcely have said more in it of 
the aims and pursuits of the men of to-day than is here recorded of those 
which engaged men of our race 4000 years ago. It is instructive to reflect 
that this is a part of that Vedic literature which the orthodox Hindoo believes 
existed in the mind of God from all eternity ! 

1 It illustrates the nature of the struggle between the old and new views 
of the age of man that there are some who regard the stone implements, 
which often are the only witnesses of man’s existence long ago, as being 
‘*inventions of the devil” intended to mislead the human intellect. Fossils 
were thus long regarded ! 
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The stone instruments found are suited for a variety of uses ; 
for aid in eating, in killing, and in manufactures ; the “ finds” 
comprising scrapers, cores, awls, lance-heads, cutters, hammers, 
and mortar-stones. “In the archaic bone-caves,” says Sir John 
Lubbock, “many very fair pictures have been found, scratched 
on bone or stone with a sharp point, probably of a flint implement. 
In some cases there is even an attempt at shading... . In 
the lower station at Laugerie several of these drawings have 
been found; one represents a large herbivorous animal, but 
unfortunately without the head or forelegs; a second also is 
apparently intended for some species of ox; a third repre- 
sents a smaller animal, with vertical horns; another is 
evidently intended for a horse; and a fifth is very interest- 
ing, because, from the shape of the antlers and head, it was 
evidently intended for a reindeer. Several similar drawings 
have been obtained by M. de Lastic in a cave at Bruniquel. 
But perhaps the most remarkable example of the cave-man’s 
art is a poniard, cut out of a reindeer’s horn. The artist has 
ingeniously adapted the position of the animal to the necessities 
of the case. The horns are thrown back on the neck, the fore- 
legs are doubled up under the belly, and the hind-legs are 
stretched out along the blade. Unfortunately the poniard 
seems to have been thrown away before the carving was quite 
finished, but several of the details indicate that the animal 


intended to be represented was a reindeer.”! The cave-men, 
though they were such good artists, were ignorant of metals, 
of the art of polishing their stone implements, of pottery and 
agriculture. They had no domestic animals—not even the dog. 
Similar evidence demonstrates a like antiquity and condition 
of men in different parts of the world. 


We have now transcended the period of historical records. 
In reaching a time indefinitely more remote, we have come on 
a condition of man indefinitely lower. Yet we find ourselves 
still far from the fountain-head—assuming for the moment 
that there has been from the first a progress; we find man 
still distinctively human, a tool-user, an artist, a thinker, an 
ingenious craftsman. Rude as the instruments were with 
which the cave-man worked, they yet required much thought 
to devise them, and great dexterity of hand to frame and to 
employ them. What man then wanted most was a know- 
ledge of workable materials, and of methods of working—a 
knowledge which no one, we imagine, will maintain came to 
him otherwise than gradually, through the exercise from time to 
time of his wits, in new circumstances and on novel occasions ; 


1 Prehistoric Times, by Sir John Lubbock, Bart. (1865), pp. 254-5. 
VOL. L.—NO. C. 2M 
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through happy accidents, or as the result of some of the infinitely 
varied suggestions springing up in the mind, often, as we call it, 
casually. The cave-dweller was a hunter, and probably ate his 
prey raw. He broke the bones of animals to get at the marrow. 
But he was a social creature, and had time for, and cultivated, 
the arts of amusement. What more he may have been we shall 
never ascertain from the record that discloses these facts. What 
were his relations to his females, to his children, to his fel- 
lows ; under what rules the groups in a district associated in the 
chase and divided its produce ; whether there was any division 
of labour, any political system, this record, from the nature of 
it, can never inform us. 

It here occurs, that in referring to an epoch so remote as 
20,000 years ago, we may appear to be assuming, without evi- 
dence, that the earth itself then existed. The popular chrono- 
logy declares it did not then exist as emphatically as it declares 
that distinct nations could not appear in different parts of the 
world earlier than 2224 B.c., the date assigned to the dispersion 
of mankind. Perhaps any remarks on this point are by this 
time superfluous ; one or two may, however, be submitted with 
confidence for consideration. It is familiar that the defenders of 
this chronology—which is as purely a Auman invention as is 
the bicycle velocipede—have been obliged to stretch the days of 
creation, as given in Genesis, into periods of time of indefinite 
duration—millions of years, if necessary. It is also familiar 
that they are being obliged to regard the Mosaic account as 
comprising a history of the white races of men only—the others 
having nothing, on that view, to do with Adam.' Our first 
remark is that these concessions prove that the evidence of 
the antiquity of man has been felt to be irresistible by the 
defenders of the chronology, and therefore that it 2s irresistible, 
considering the weight of the prepossessions it has been able to 
overcome. Our next remark is that astronomy sets the exist- 
ence of the world more than 20,000 years ago beyond doubt, 
by showing that there are stars now visible to us whose light 
takes at least 50,000 years to cross the space that separates us 
from them. Lastly, we observe that in the latest assault 
made on geological time by Sir William Thomson, the con- 
. clusion arrived at, on physical considerations, is, that geologists 
must contrive to confine “all geological history showing con- 
tinuity of life,” within “some such period of past time as ONE 
HUNDRED MILLION YEARS”!? The student of human history, 
regarding man as the latest and highest of organized beings, is 


1 Primeval Man, 1. c. p. 104. 
2 On Geological Time, by Sir William Thomson, LL.D., Trans. Geol. Soc. 


of Glasgow, vol. iii. Part I. p. 1. 
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disposed to be content with such a slice off the 100,000,000 
years as may reasonably be thought to belong to him, and feels 
that he is nowise greedy when he claims a little more than 
20,000 years out of the 100,000,000 as necessary for an ex- 
planation of the progress of mankind. 


II. Tue Priirive StaTeE.—Within the historical period the 
progress of man has been effected from point to point by his 
powers exerted to meet his occasions. All we know of man 
in prehistoric times shows that he was then less advanced than 
at the dawn of history. Was the gulf between the cave-dwellers 
and the ancient nations crossed through such exertions as 
have improved the condition of men within the historical 
period ; and was the stage of advancement the cave-dwellers 
were in reached by similar exertions put forth by men 
advancing from a still lower condition? The forces that have 
effected such a mighty progress in the sciences and arts, and in 
the domestic and political grouping of men, within the period 
of history, will, if we assume them to have been at work from 
the first, afford an ample explanation of a progress from the 
rudest beginnings. They will do so even on the assumption 
that they were at first less, and their action less intense. On 
the other hand, the question above put cannot be answered in 
the negative unless we assume a commencement of the action 
of these forces, and that the progress we see could never have 
been carried on by them had it not been set agoing by super- , 
natural means on a basis of communicated ideas. Such an (| 
assumption would be unscientific, and the inquiry is scientific. 
That the ancient nations had a long history that is unrecorded is 
certain. The stage of advancement at which records can begin 
is necessarily high, and on the theory of development the 
greater part of a nation’s life is probably passed before reaching 
it. That the unrecorded part was, like the recorded, a progress, 
can generally be shown; that it was effected by other forces 
than those we still see at work there is no evidence. 

The question we have above put, and, after a fashion, 
answered, it is usual to put somewhat differently, as when it is 
asked whether men were originally savage or civilized. If 
men were civilized to begin, existing savage races have fallen 
from the primitive state; if men were savage to begin, the 
ancient nations advanced in prehistoric times to the civilized 
state in which they appear. Our proposition is that men were 
originally savage and not civilized. 

Let us here define what we mean by civilization. We have 
hitherto used the word indefinitely, as it is employed in common 
parlance, but a precise definition of it is necessary to prevent con- 
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fusion in the discussions we are entering upon. The word civi- 
lization, as its etymology indicates, denotes the condition of cives, 
of men, that is, united in societies which are also civitates—States. 
Of the many ideas the word now brings together, this is clearly 
the primary one, so that strictly we should not be justified in at 
all speaking of the stage of civilization of any people ignorant 
of the relations implied in citizenship. The combination of men 
in civil societies is possiblé only on certain conditions, namely, 
those which must be complied with before large numbers of men 
can live permanently together ; and the first of these is ORDER, 
and the second is what we may call a COMMISSARIAT. The order 
of society turns wholly on the grouping of its members, domes- 
tic and political, while the efficiency of the commissariat depends 
of course on the stage at which the arts of subsistence have 
arrived, and the established facilities for the distribution and 
interchange of productions. Necessary for both of these main 
conditions being fulfilled are certain faculties,—the means of 
interchanging ideas and a capacity for common action, which 
implies a community of ideas and sympathies, as well as in- 
terests. Civilization begins with the State, and no earlier; 
and those who would discriminate between stages ruder than 
that, must be understood as speaking of preparatory stages 
leading up to the State from various distances and at varying 
rates. The idea of the State is elementary, like that of the 
family. The family rests on the closest blood-relationship ; 
the gens on consanguinity, real or assumed, between the families 
composing it ; the tribe, according to the common theory, is 
composed of cognate gentes. The State begins where blood- 
ties terminate. In the largest tribe a man is simply a tribes- 
man: he is a citizen in the smallest group of tribes politically 
united under a common government. 

This definition fixes attention on three distinct sets of pheno- 
mena—(l.) The grouping, domestic and political, of men in 
societies ; (2.) The arts and sciences; and (3.) The means 
of intercommunication and common action. The means of 
communication is of course language. Religion is a most 
powerful social bond, facilitating common action by establish- 
ing a community of sentiments and aspirations. We propose 
rapidly to glance at the facts which show that in each and all 
of these there has been development. 


(1.) Grouping—Before we can say whether there has been 
progress in grouping, it is necessary to see whether we can find 
a test by which one mode of grouping can be known to be 
higher and better than another. Such a test we think exists. 

No one will question but that a tribe of men, ignorant of 
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marriage and blood-relationship, and without permanent attach- 
ments of males to females, and of parents to offspring, is 
as low a group as is conceivable, a simple herd, as we should 
call it, when presented as an aggregate of creatures other 
than human. The rudest permanent arrangement of the sexes, 
and the most imperfect system of kinship—say, for instance, a 
system of kinship through mothers only,—appearing in a group, 
would compel us to recognise it as more advanced than that first 
considered. Permanent arrangements of a sort to permit kin- 
ship through fathers as well as mothers we should recognise as 
entitling a group to rank higher than the second considered. 
Looking at it another way: any regulated relation of the sexes 
is an advance on promiscuity ; the Tibetan polyandry, in which 
the co-husbands are brothers, is an advance on tlie Nair, in 
which the co-husbands are strangers in blood; the Levirate is 
an improvement on—it is at any rate an advance from— 
Tibetan polyandry ; monandry, with the agnatic family, re- 
pudiating such an obligation as the Levirate implies, is an 
improvement on the Levirate ; and, lastly, we may see that 
modern marriage-laws, gradually conceding equality of rights 
to women, are improving a system which still preserves too 
many features of the husband’s absolute supremacy as head 
of the agnatic family. A similar series of stages from lower 
to higher might be pointed out in the evolution of rights of 
property and laws of succession—rights and laws intimately 
connected with domestic grouping. As regards political group- 
ing, it is not so easy to effect a classification. This is not to 
be wondered at, considering that no respectable arrangements 
have as yet anywhere been established for the reasonable 
government of large communities. Progress in political or- 
ganization is in its infancy. Yet there are stages in the past 
history of even political grouping which, as manifestly con- 
nected with and determined by the domestic grouping, might 
pretty safely be classified. We shall not here, however, affect 
to offer a classification, as there does not exist such a body of | 
settled opinion as could confidently be appealed to in justifica- | 
tion of a scheme. Enough has been said to show how a classi- 
fication of stages of progress in grouping generally may be 
effected, and that suffices for our purpose at this point. 

Now, we have numerous examples of all the stages of 
domestic grouping we have enumerated occurring among the 
most diverse races of men. We have numerous instances of the 
family as a group, with the mother at its head—the marriage 
system polyandrous, and the husbands living not with the wife 
but in their mothers’ houses. We have numerous instances, 
again, of a polyandrous arrangement, by which a woman 
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becomes the wife of all the brothers of a family, passing 
into permanent residence with them in ¢heir house. We 
have cases transitional between these two, and also between 
the last mentioned and the agnatic family, and can show 
how the one grew into the other. Sometimes we can exhibit 
the transition in progress in adjoining districts of the same 
country. In some cases, again, it can be shown that they 
actually succeeded one another as stages of evolution in 
the progress of particular nations. Take the case of kin- 
ship, for example (which depends on the form of the family), 
and the history of the Greeks as illustrating the growth 
of systems of kinships. The Homeric poems exhibit the 
ties of kinship through both father and mother as being recog- 
nised, and furnish hints that at an earlier time only the ties 
through the mother were acknowledged. These hints, when 
combined with the ancient traditions of the people, read in the 
light of facts elsewhere disclosed, prove that at an earlier time 
there was kinship through mothers only. In the post-Homeric 
times we reach a stage at which there was kinship through 
fathers only, that is, when agnation was established. Orestes 
was esteemed no relation of his mother Clytemnestra. Later 
still, agnation broke down, and there was again kinship acknow- 
ledged through mothers as well as fathers. These stages of 
evolution are not only well vouched, but the causes can be 
assigned which determined them—causes connected mainly 
with changes in the marriage-laws and the laws of inheritance, 
of which changes, again, the causes can generally be assigned. 
Such an evolution as is in this case presented can be shown 
to have taken place in numerous unconnected cases: we find 
tribes of men now existing occupying one or other of the stages 
precedent or transitional to that in which the Homeric Greeks 
appear ; again, we find nations more ancient than the Greeks, 
either exhibiting traces of having, in the prehistoric times, 
come through such precedent stages, or occupying one or other 
of them, or one or other of the stages later than, and advanc- 
ing from, that the Homeric Greeks occupied ; lastly, we cannot 
Jind a nation that offers no traces of such stages. These facts 
being sufficiently attested, we are obliged to conclude that there 
was a law of progress in the evolution of forms of domestic 
grouping, which may be enunciated as a law of human progress ; 
and the only explanation that can be offered of such a pro- 
gress is, that men have advanced from the savage state. 

Not only can every conceivable stage of domestic grouping 
be discovered in the history of the ancient nations, but the 
moral sentiments of men can be seen improving with the 
domestic institutions. Itis a favourite idea with some that man’s 
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progress has been material merely; that as a moral being he 
has not made progress. It may be a question whether he is 
readier now than formerly to observe the standards of propriety 
established in the society of which he is a member. We in- 
cline to think he has improved even in this respect. Public 
opinion, which applies the severest sanctions of right conduct, is 
more searching and powerful now, and, other things being the 
same, the disposition to obey the dictates of conscience may be 
assumed stronger the sharper the penalties of disobedience are. 
Of the improvement of the standards of propriety there is no 
doubt. a ae 

Look to the rules related to domestic grouping which consti- 
tute the standard of purity—the laws regulating the relations 
of the sexes generally. Sister marriages were common in 
ancient Egypt, where acts of prostitution in the temples were 
prescribed to the women. In ancient Persia there seems to 
have been no law of incest at all. Brothers and sisters mar- 
ried, and even mothers and sons, Unions of mothers and sons 
were required for the production of persons eligible to cer- 
tain religious offices. Marriages were allowed both in Athens 
and Sparta between brothers and sisters of the half-blood. 
They were permissible also among the Jews. Amnon and 
Tamar were marriageable—“ speak to the king, and he will 
not withhold me from thee.”! Abraham married his sister, 
his father’s daughter; Nahor married his niece, his brother’s 
daughter. Amram, the father of Moses, married his father’s 
sister. Such marriages we declare incestuous, and to be capital 
crimes. Anciently they were all right—agreeable to the moral 
standard ; it is the standard of propriety that has changed with 
the nature of domestic grouping. 

Where, again, is the ancient nation that was monogamous ? 
The Jews certainly were not. They recognised concubinage as 
well as polygyny. Jacob had two sisters to wife at one time— 
a thing subsequently forbidden, polygyny being recognised in 
the prohibition. A Jew might marry his brother’s widow, 
although he had wives of his own; indeed, at one time she 
became his wife without any form of marriage ;? afterwards he 
was enabled to get quit of her ;* arrangements that go to show 
that polyandry had anciently been a Jewish institution. Well, 
if not among the Jews, where else shall we look for monogamy ? 
No Semitic people had it. Shall we find it among the Vedic 
races? The Rig-Veda contains traces of both polygyny and 
concubinage. The term sapatri occurs, for example, which 


1 2 Samuel xiii. 13, and see verse 16. 
2 Lewis’s Hebrew Republic (1725), vol. iii. p. 268. 
3 Ruth iv. 6; Deut. xxv. 5-10. 
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means having the same husband. The Hymns x. 145, 159, 
contain charms by which a wife tries to get rid of her rivals. 
For the kings, concubinage became an institution.’ In the 
Satapatha Brahmana, rx. 4. 1. 6, we have the order of sacrifice 
regulated on the principle of men being entitled to have many 
wives :—“ He gives pre-eminence to the man in consequence of 
his vigour. He sacrifices to the man as if to one, and to the woman 
as ifto many. Wherefore also one man has many wives.” And 
soon. Here, again, as in the Jewish case, we can see that poly- 
andry preceded polygyny as the marriage system. We find in 
the Rig-Veda that the Asvin brothers had one wife between 
them—Sfry4. It is familiar that in the great epic, the Maha- 
bharata, the heroes—the five Pandava Princes—-had one wife 
between them, Draupadi. The authorities hold that there is 
proof that the Brahmans who compiled the epic from old 
materials, found this tradition too strong for them, otherwise 
they would have suppressed it; and that, since the marriage 
was repugnant on the whole to Vedic, and altogether to post- 
Vedic ideas, the story belongs to the pre-Vedic history of the 
people. 

The father of Draupadi is represented by the compilers as 
shocked at the proposal of the Princes to marry his daughter. 
“You who know the law,” he is made to say, “must not commit 
an unlawful act which is contrary to usage and the Vedas.” 
The reply is, “The law, O king, is subtle ; we do not know its 
way. We follow the path which has been trodden by our ancestors 
an succession.” One of the Princes then pleads precedent: “In an 
old tradition it is recorded that Jatila, of the family of Gotama, 
that most excellent of moral women, dwelt with seven saints ; 
and that Varkshi, the daughter of a Muni, cohabited with ten 
brothers, all of them called Prachetas, whose souls had been 
purified by penance.”? The tradition being too stubborn for 
the Brahmans they thus tried as much as they could to palliate 
it. It is a tradition of that stage of the family group which pre- 
vails now in Thibet, and no one could study Manu and doubt that 
such a stage had anciently existed among the Hindoos. That 
it was pre-Vedic may be considered certain. At any rate, 
monogamy was not the Vedic idea of marriage, and we cannot 
doubt but there had been a progress in the pre-Vedic as well 
as in the post-Vedic times. In the latter, caste has arisen,—the 
laws of inheritance and marriage shifting from ruder to more 
civilized types. In the discussion between the Pandavas and 


1 Rig-Veda xx. ]. 12, and 1. 72; and see, for traces of polygyny, 1. 112. 
19, v. 42. 12. 

? On the Mahabharata. Reprinted from the Westminster Review for April 
1868. 
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their father-in-law we have simply a case of collision between 
moral standards belonging to two stages of the progress. 

The Homeric Greeks were after a fashion monogamous ; but 
they also had only just left polyandry in the rear. Their mar- 
riage system was clearly only a few generations old at the 
Troica, for none of them had a pedigree with more than one or 
two known fathers. It consisted moreover with their having 
any number of captive wives. Let us observe also of the 
Greeks, that while they were developing a proper law of incest 
and marriage they were gathering a literature round the prac- 
tice of radepacria. The relation between a man and his diras 
they constituted by one of the ancient forms of marriage.’ It 
is disagreeable to recall such facts; but they are necessary 
for our argument. To clearly understand what moral stan- 
dards have been derelinquished by men within the historical 
period, a wide survey would have to be taken of ancient 
facts, of a nature still more disagreeable.” 

It matters not what moral standard we take, when we study 
the history of the rules now constituting it we shall have a 
similar account to give of them. They are the lower the farther 
back we go, and are everywhere in harmony with the general 
character of the grouping at each stage of the evolution. But 
of the evolution of grouping and of moral sentiments from 
such low stages as we have exhibited, what explanation, we 
repeat, can be given, except that men have advanced from the 
savage state ? 

Other explanations have no doubt been offered; but it is impos- 
sible to regard them as being other than the products of an un- 
informed fancy. Take, for example, the hypothesis of Sir George 
Grey in explanation of the peculiar grouping, the complex 
laws of marriage, intermarriage, kinship, and succession, which 
he found among the natives of Australia. These laws are 
familiar to us as transitional in the case of numerous primi- 
tive races in many quarters of the world. And we have 
evidence of such laws among the most ancient nations. To Sir 
George they appeared, not as evolved from the past experiences of 
the people, and in the course of growth and modification, but as 
being of divine appointment, and immutable. “The laws of this 
people,” he says, “are unfitted for the government of a single 
isolated family, some of them being only adapted for the regu- 
lation of an assemblage of families; they could, therefore, not 
have been a series of rules given by the first father to his chil- 


' Grote’s Greece, vol. ii. p. 500. 
2 See Leviticus, chap. xviii. in the light of verse 27; and see book xiii. 9 of 
Mishcat-ul-Mdsdbéh on the points relating to marriage on which Mahomet 
was consulted by his disciples, vol. ii. p. 76 (Calcutta 1810). 
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dren: again they could not have been rules given by an 
assembly of the first fathers to their children, for there are 
these remarkable features about them, that some are of such a 
nature as to compel those subject to them to remain in a state 
of barbarism, whilst others are adapted to the wants and neces- 
sities of savage races, as well as to prevent too close intermar- 
riages of a people, who preserve no written or symbolical records 
of any kind; and in all these instances the desired ends are 
obtained by the simplest means, so that we are necessitated to 
admit that when these rules were planned, it was foreseen that 
the race submitted to them would be savages, and under this 
foresight the necessary provision was made for the event.”? 
Elsewhere he says it is impossible to believe the Australians 
to have been originally civilized, and equally impossible to 
believe that their laws had been developed.2 His conclu- 
sion is, the laws were designed by God for them as savages, 
and with a view to prevent them ever improving! It is 
only what we should expect after this, when the same writer 
says that “ The first natives who were placed on the (Australian) 
continent must have been instructed how to provide for their 
wants, how to form weapons suited to their circumstances, 
how to select roots and to capture animals fit for food.”* A 
revealed stone arrow-head or boomerang should no more sur- 
prise us than an inspired “inch.” If an inch is to be so taken, 
then an ell. We have been offered a revelation of the entire 
metric system ! 

The progress we contend for is wholly divine as much 
as it is wholly human. What is at issue is the mode of 
the divine operation. Why should a revelation to the 
Negritans and peoples in their situation be of stone arrows, 
suggesting a low state of development? Why not at once 
the Henry rifle and Boxer-Henry cartridge? Is there a 
special fitness of the boomerang for killing beasts or men 
in Australia, and nowhere else, since no other country has 
it? More reasonable surely it is to regard the weapon as a 
local invention. We cannot look at the facts from the two 
points of view simultaneously ; and if we are to take any of 
them either way, we should take them all. It is possible to 
regard the discoveries of Galileo, Newton, Adams, and Leverrier 
as revelations ; but if we do, along with them we should take 
Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Act of 1868, and the latest addition to 
the law of sale or bankruptcy in England. Not the less for so, 
in some moods, regarding these, shall we be constrained by the 
whole cast of our minds, as Heaven-determined, to take an 


1 Travels in North-West and Western Australia (London, 1841), vol. ii. 
p. 222, 2 Idem, p. 223. 3 Idem, p. 220. 
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interest in and trace the stages of each discovery and enact- 
ment—and, divine as they may be, to get beyond them—with 
fresh discoveries that shall leave them behind as contributions 
merely to the growing mass of our knowledge, and with fresh 
enactments giving effect to new social conceptions evolved from 
experience. . 

It is obvious that the class of facts related to grouping which 
we have just surveyed belong to quite a different category from 
those related to the mechanical arts which the Duke of Argyll 
has so lightly put aside in his case against Sir John Lubbock. 
It is obvious also that before the Duke can plead one word in 
favour of the degradation hypothesis as explanatory of the facts 
of history, he must produce for us an ancient people whose 
moral standards we should call high, and whose grouping was 
in accordance with such standards. Till that is done the degra- 
dation hypothesis cannot be seriously considered. It will never 
do to tolerate an hypothesis which requires for its foundation 
another hypothesis which there are no facts to support. 


(2.) The Arts of Subsistence, etc—When we turn to the com- 
missariat of society, the progress becomes, if possible, even more 
palpable. As regards the tools, weapons, and ornaments used 
by successive generations of men, there is evidence everywhere 
presented of the gradual relinquishment of inferior materials 
and forms on the gradual discovery of better. The succession of 
the ages of stone, bronze, and iron is an established fact, which, 
though only recently demonstrated, was long ago perceived as 
probable on an incomplete survey of the facts. Lucretius anti- 
cipated our archeologists :'— J 


“ Arma antiqua, manus, ungues, dentesque fuerunt 
Et lapides, et item sylvarum fragmina rami ; 
Posterius ferri vis est zerisque reperta ; 

Et prior ris erat quam ferri cognitus usus.” 


‘‘ Man’s earliest arms were fingers, teeth, and nails, 
And stones and fragments from the branching woods, 
Then copper next; and last, at latest traced, 

The tyrant iron.” 


The kinds of food on which men subsisted, and their modes 
of procuring food, equally with their arrangements for shelter 
and security, can easily be classified as more or less primitive ; 
and most of the modes and arrangements now in use among the 
less-favoured races of men archeology shows were employed by 
the inhabitants of the world in remote prehistoric times. A 
nomad tribe, subsisting on fruits, berries, roots, and shell-fish, 


1 De Rerum Natura, v. 1282. 
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leads a more simple and precarious life than a tribe of hunters 
and hunting as a means of living is more obvious and presum- 
ably earlier than fishing. A tribe that accumulates stores of 
food, by whatever causes led to do so, is obviously a step in 
advance of one that does not. The herdsman and shepherd 
keeping stocks of the animals most wanted is in advance of the 
hunter; while the agriculturist, whether nomadic or settled, is 
in advance of the herdsman and shepherd. 

We find now on the face of the earth, or we have accounts of 
tribes existing in each of the stages enumerated of progressive 
modes of procuring subsistence, and in every conceivable phase 
of transition from the lower to the higher of them ; and it is 
impossible not to believe that as those in the lower are seen ad- 
vancing, those in the higher have similarly and step by step 
advanced in these arts of life. Tree-dwellers and cave-dwellers, 
using nature-supplied shelters, are nowise distinguishable from 
other animals that do the same thing. The tribes that first 
felled trees, and erected rude platforms on their stumps, at a 
height from the ground, for security, were architects, as were 
the excavators of artificial caves or underground houses. The 
steps from either mode of “ building” to modern architecture 
are numerous, and all the evidence shows that they were taken 
one by one. Many of them can be enumerated. Moreover, as 
regards the arts of subsistence, shelter, and security, the pro- 
gress we are endeavouring to demonstrate is still a fact. New 
means of meeting the necessities and conveniences of men are 
year by year, and even day by day, being invented. And the 
same never-ending process of invention and discovery that we 
now see has been going on everywhere, within the whole of 
recorded time. Since this process, if assumed to have gone on 
from the first, offers a sufficient explanation of the facts—and 
since in this field there is a total absence of reasons against 
making the assumption,—we are free as we are constrained 
to make it, and to believe the whole phenomena of the arts 
and sciences to have been progressively evolved by human 
ingenuity exerted to meet human exigencies or to satisfy 
human curiosity. Of course, when we go back to the com- 
mencement of the evolution we have there Man—the creature 
capable of achieving the progress. 


(3.) Language-—Language forms no exception to the law of 
evolution of all human powers. The means of communication 


1 Among Sir George Grey’s divinely-taught Australian aborigines the 
hunter is seen stalking his prey with the bearing of a beast of prey, only 
with the aid of contrivances. But for these he would be undistinguishable 
from any other animal engaged in the search for food. 
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between man and man by articulate speech and writing, as a 
pure product of human effort, are effective only so far as a com- 
mon understanding is artificially established as to the meaning 
to be attached to the sounds or the symbols. About writing 
there is no dispute. The written or rudimentary written sys- 
tems, which are various, and independent of each other, can be 
exhibited in many of the stages of growth from pictorial signs, 
and abridgments of such, to the systematic employment of con- 
ventional symbols that are not pictorial. 

It can scarcely be said that there is now a dispute as to the 
origin of speech. It is admitted that all the languages of men 
have grown; the processes and laws of the growth are well 
ascertained and agreed upon. All speech has been run back to 
a few monosyllabic sounds, as the elemental matter out of which 
the wonderful variety of tongues has been elaborated. There 
is some controversy as to the roots, but it chiefly concerns the 
question whether they were instinctive utterances, whatever that, 
as distinguished from developed utterances, may mean—it is not 
asserted that instincts may not be developed—or sounds uttered 
in successful imitation of sounds occurring in nature, and as 
interjections in the natural expressions of emotion.’ 

Professor Max Miiller, who supports the instinctive theory, 
puts his results fhus :—“ We require no supernatural interfer- 
ence, nor any conclave of ancient sages to explain the realities 
of human speech. All that is formal in language is the result 
of rational combination; all that is material the result of a 
mental instinct. The first natural and instinctive utterances, 
if sifted differently by different clans, would fully account both 
for the first origin and for the first divergence of human speech. 
We can understand not only the origin of language, but like- 
wise the necessary breaking-up of one language into many.” 
Elsewhere rejecting the origin of roots in interjections, and the 
imitation of sounds occurring in nature, he adopts the views of 
a German authority (Professor Heyse, of Berlin), which are as 
follows : “There is a law which runs through nearly the whole 
of nature, that everything which is struck rings. Each sub- 

hee na 
stance has its peculiar ring. . >~ It was the same with man, 


1 Mr. E. B. Tylor has done good service in showing how important gesture 
originally was as a means of communication. He has shown that there must 
have been a time when the numerals were unspoken, and their purposes served 
by visible signs,—a hand meaning 5, and two hands 10 ; 20, of course, was 
aman. The argument rested by Sir John Lubbock on the evidence Mr. 
Tylor has adduced is conclusive as to the independent development, among 
different races, of systems of numeration founded on counting the fingers and 
toes, and worked at first by appeals to the eye. It is understood that Mr. 
Darwin is now working on this subject. 

* Lectures on the Science of Language, 4th edition (1864), p. 409. 
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the most highly organized of nature’s works”—and so on. 
Man possessed an instinctive “ faculty for giving articulate 
expression to the rational conceptions of his mind.” But “this 
creative faculty, which gave to each conception, as it thrilled 
for the first time through the brain, a phonetic expression, 
became extinct when its object was fulfilled!” etc. This— 
which would have been worthy of Sir George Grey, and in him 
not to be wondered at—is marvellous as propounded by Miiller. 
It has been appositely termed “the ding-dong theory” of the 
origin of language, as opposed to the bow-wow, or imitative, and 
pooh-pooh, or interjectional, theories. It cannot be said that 
the “ ding-dong” has met with any acceptance. Mr. Whitney 
says of it, “It may be very summarily dismissed, as wholly 
unfounded and worthless. It is, indeed, not a little surprising 
to see a man of the acknowledged ability and great learning of 
Professor Miiller, after depreciating and casting ridicule upon 
the views of others respecting so important a point, put forward 
one of his own as a mere authoritative dictum, resting it upon 
nothing better than a fanciful comparison which lacks every 
element of a true analogy, not venturing to attempt its support 
by a single argument, instance, or illustration, drawn from 
either the nature or the history of language.”? 

Take it either way, as ideas came gradually, and therefore 
words, which, even on the ding-dong hypothesis, came after the 
ideas, we are led back to a time when man, as regards his 
power of communicating with his fellows, was undistinguish- 
able from any other animal, for the brutes also have their 
modes of communication, including “their natural and instinc- 
tive utterances.” 


(4.) Religion—Of the growth of religious ideas we shall 
here say little, because the subject would require more space 
than we have for the whole purposes of this paper at our disposal 
for its discussion, and to make the development clearly apparent. 
Thus much, however, it is necessary to say, that when: we 
examine the religions of the ancient nations, as we know them, 
at the earliest time—and they were almost as various as their 
languages, while, like them, perhaps, compounded from a few 
simple elements,—the conclusion is irresistibly forced on the 
mind, that each of them had passed through a long previous 
history. They were composite, as were the populations that 
possessed them; animal and vegetable gods, the elements, 
and especially fire, the sun, moon, and planets, light and 
personifications of light, of the sun, and of the procreative and 
life-sustaining powers of nature, being all commingled in theo- 


1 Whitney, lc. p. 427. 
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gonies to which there must have been numerous contributories, 
and on the elaboration of which an infinity of thinking, fancy, 
faith, metaphysics, and imposture had been expended, and 
round which in some cases literatures had grown. The ivy 
never covers the tower of yesterday. This also has been said, 
that not one of them exhibits the idea of God as we have it, as 
an idea in the mind of the worshippers; and that not one of 
them exhibits the idea of creation ex nihilo, as we have it; 
that these are modern conceptions. Max Miiller, following 
the Rev. R. G. 8. Browne, in his essay on the progress of Zend 
scholarship, points out that the idea of creation ex nihilo came 
late even to the Jews, who latterly received it as the orthodox 
view.! It occurs neither in the Veda nor Zendavesta. There 
is no hint of it in Homer. There has been a progress, there- 
fore, in the central conceptions; how much more probable it 
is there was progress in the detail. 

Every one admits there is but one true faith, and since of 
faiths there is an immense variety, that all save one have grown 
or been invented. That is, we all admit that religions can 
grow and develop, are human institutions, that reflect in their 
structure, as modified from time to time, the shifting phases of 
belief in their adherents. It has been asked whether any 
faith has had no history, has not grown and developed within 
the period of our knowledge? The mysteries of religion oc- 
cupy so many minds, and so exercise ingenuity, that its doc- 
trines constantly tend to vary, and would do so very rapidly, 
but for—(1.) the hold the central authority in each religious 
organization has on its ministers as bound by the stan- 
dards; and (2.) the hold the ministers have on their flocks 
through the solemnities and ordinances. Despite these checks 
the varieties are surprisingly numerous. New sects are con- 
stantly forming, and about as frequently new religions. Of the 
projects, only those thrive that fall in with the sentiments and 
dispositions of large classes,—the conditions of success so far 
resembling those of ordinary commercial undertakings. By a 
process like that of natural selection in the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms, those that best accommodate themselves to the 
conditions of existence live, while the others perish. Many 
religions, either wholly new or radical modifications of old 
faiths, have sprung up and died within a century. One or 
two more vigorous still flourish, and may live long and be 
influential. We see Mohammedanism spreading into regions 
to which Christianity is refused access—the superior faith 
beaten in some districts by the inferior, as being more attractive 
to the inferior people. Every faith, again, on a conquest, loses 


1 Chips from a German Workshop (ed. 1867), vol. i. p. 135. 
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in purity as it gains in range, through unavoidable inter- 
mixture of its rites and doctrines with those of the religion 
it displaces. Christianity itself, as seen in the Romish 
Church, has taken over much of the ceremonial, many of the 
festivals, and not a few of the doctrines, of ancient Paganism. 
Change is thus a consequence of diffusion. And as every reli- 
gion spreads necessarily from some centre of origin, continuous 
modification is a necessary feature of the progress of every 
religion from its beginning. 

If we would see from how low a state men may have 
advanced as regards speculation on the mysterious order of the 
world, we shall find races of men whose minds a thought of 
the existence of the divine power has never entered. Above 
that stage of blank ignorance we shall find every conceivable 
phase of speculation and belief; every imaginable form of 
superstition and idolatry ; and a great variety of contend- 
ing, highly organized, and in some respects “ reasoned” sys- 
tems of religious doctrine. The belief in God, and the idea 
of his hating sin and loving righteousness, are grand con- 
ceptions. Were there always some human breasts in which 
from the first they were cherished? To the question no one 
dare say No, however he may be moved by the probabilities of 
the case, looking to the answer which history would prompt 
him to give. “ We can hardly speak with sufficient reverence 
of the discovery of these truths,” says Max Miiller, “ how- 
ever trite they may appear to ourselves; and, if the name of 
revelation seems too sacred a name to be applied to them, that 
of discovery is too profane, for it would throw the vital truths 
of all religion, both ancient and modern, into the same category 
as the discoveries of a Galileo or a Newton. Theologians may 
agree in denying that any man in possession of his reason can, 
without a crime, remain ignorant of God for any length of time. 
Missionaries, however, who held and defended this opinion, 
have been led to very different convictions after some inter- 
course with savage tribes. Dobrizhoffer, who was for eighteen 
years a missionary in Paraguay, states that the language of the 
Abipones does not contain a single word which expresses God 
or a divinity. Penafiel, a Jesuit theologian, declared that there 
were many Indians who, on being asked whether, during the 
whole course of their lives, they ever thought of God, replied, 
No, never. Dobrizhoffer says, ‘Travelling with fourteen Abipones, 
I sat down by the fire in the open air, as usual on the high 
shore of the river Plata. The sky, which was perfectly serene, 
delighted our eyes with its twinkling stars. I began a conver- 
sation with the Cacique Ychoalay, the most intelligent of all 
the Abipones I have been acquainted with, as well as the most 
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famous in war. “Do you behold,” said I, “the splendour of 
heaven, with its magnificent arrangement of stars? Who can 
suppose that all this is produced by chance? Whom do you 
suppose to be their creator and governor? What were the 
opinions of your ancestors on the subject ?” “ My father,” replied 
Ychoalay, readily and frankly, “our grandfathers, and great- 
grandfathers, were wont to contemplate the earth alone, soli- 
citous only to see whether the plain afforded grass and water 
for their horses. They never troubled themselves about what 
went on in the heavens, and who was the creator and governor 
of the stars.”? 


We have now glanced at the facts which support the 
conclusion that men were originally ignorant of language 
and laws, arts, sciences, and religion, —a conclusion to which 
we are driven from whatever View of man’s origin we set out. 
The story of the fall of man, unaccompanied as it is by a state- 
ment that the arts of life were divinely communicated, repre- 
sents the species as left from the first to struggle for existence 
on the earth, cursed because of the disobedience of the first father. 
The narrative bears that men grew up in wickedness till the Flood 
came, which left as their only records but a few names and the 
generally bad reputation. Ata later time the sins of Noah’s 
descendants led to their dispersion, and to the confusion of 
tongues. Wandering in different directions, unable to com- 
municate with each other, none of them perhaps retaining the 
original language or the ideas embedded in it, they must have 
sunk into utter barbarism. What does it matter whether the 
savagery from which men have advanced was primitive or in- 
duced, if it be the fact that it was universal? The learned 
President de Goguet, in his excellent work on the Origin and 
Progress of Laws, Arts, and Sciences, thus depicts the condition 
of men, before the commencement of the progress it was his 
object to investigate :—“ All society being dissolved by the 
confusion of tongues [at Babel], and families living detached 
from each other, they sunk in a little time into the profoundest 
ignorance. Add to this, the consideration of the tumult and 
disorder inseparable from new establishments, and we shall 
easily conceive how there was a time, in which almost all this 
world was plunged into the most deplorable barbarity. Men 
wandered in the woods and fields, without laws, without 
leaders, or any form of government. Their ferocity became so 
great, that many of them devoured each other. All kinds of 
knowledge, even the most common and necessary, were so 
much neglected that not a few had forgot even the use of fire. 

1 A History of Sanskrit Literature (1859), p. 538. 
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It is to these unhappy times we must refer what profane 
historians relate of the miseries which afflicted the first ages 
of the world. All ancient traditions declare that the first men 
led a life very little different from that of beasts. We shall 
find no difficulty in believing these relations if we cast our 
eyes on what ancient authors tell us of the state of several 
countries even in their own times, a state the reality of which 
is confirmed by modern relations. Travellers inform us, that 
even at this day, in some parts of the world, they meet with 
men who are strangers to all social intercourse, of a character 
so cruel and ferocious that they live in perpetual war, destroy- 
ing and even devouring each other. These wretched people, 
void of all the principles of humanity, without laws, polity, or 
government, live in dens and caverns, and differ but very little 
from the brute creation. Their food consists of some fruits and 
roots, with which the woods supply them; for want of skill and 
industry they can seldom procure more solid nourishment. In 
a word, not having even the most common and obvious notions, 
they have nothing of humanity but the external figure. These 
savage people exactly answer the description given us by 
historians of the ancient state of mankind. We see even 
from Scripture that soon after the dispersion the precepts and 
example of Noah were so generally forgotten that even the 
ancestors of Abraham were plunged in idolatry.”? 

We have here the conclusion to which the facts led a man 
as ingenious and learned as he was orthodox—“ that the first 
men led a life very little different from that of beasts.” The 
fact may be humiliating; but surely it is encouraging. If we 
of the higher races of men are yet of those who once were in 
such a case, and have come to be what we are, while with 
humble hearts we regard our origin and first estate, we may 
hopefully look to the future as holding in store for our species 
forms of life purer and higher than the present by as much as 
the present are purer and higher than the past. 


ITI. THE METHOD OF STUDYING EaRLyY HisTory.—In consider- 
ing how the general course of human progress from its beginning 
can be ascertained, we shall reach a point from which the argu- 
ment demonstrating the progress to have taken place will be 
seen to acquire a great accession of force. 

It has been said that in the course of the life of the indi- 
vidual phases occur analogous to those of the development of 
the species. This is partially true as regards the unfolding of 
intelligence and morality. There is the childish stage of 


1 The Origin of Laws, etc., Trans. (Edinburgh, 1761), Introduction, vol. i. 
p. 3. 
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thoughtlessness and love of amusement ; the boyish, in which 
speculation begins; youth, with its love-blossoms, quickened 
poetic and scientific imagination, faith, chivalry, self-devotion ; 
manhood last, appreciating the situation, with experience, self- 
control, moderation, disappointment, and submissiveness. A 
fanciful person might, with a little trouble, make much out of 
the slight general resemblances here suggested. It would be 
to no purpose, however, saving the exercise and the pleasures 
of ingenuity. The infant has his mother’s arms ; the child his 
father’s hearth ; the boy, older and wiser comrades ; the youth, 
a refuge, when discomfited, beneath the parental roof; so that, 
as the race had no corresponding solaces and supports, there is 
a radical difference between its case and that of the individual 
at each stage of progress. The species, whatever view is to be 
taken of its origin, has beyond doubt been from the beginning 
engaged in the struggle for existence. It may be impossible to 
infer from the incidents of that struggle, as we now see it, what 
its character was when waged with the forces of nature, hand 
to hand, without science and without art ; but we must believe 
it was in early times very sharp and terrible, seeing how hard 
it still is for the majority, How the fierce pull for life must 
have qualified, stunted, or prevented the growth of the intellect 
and conscience, we may learn from a study of the effects of 
exceptional circumstances on the nature and conduct of indi- 
viduals. But beyond this, the study of the individual, always 
excepting the knowledge it affords of human nature, will not 
much avail in the elucidation of human history in general. 
The analogies between the evolution of the life of the specimen 
and the species are suggestive rather than instructive, and need 
not seriously occupy the student of history. 

The history of a nation, on the other hand, might be expected 
to disclose, not analogies merely to the phases of development 
of the species, but many of the phases themselves. Here, how- 
ever, a difficulty occurs similar to that encountered in the 
general inquiry: the history of most nations was to an unknown 
extent transacted before the age of records. The question is, 
How can we learn what the unrecorded part of the national 
progress was? Our answer is, that we can do this to a con- 
siderable extent by studying the various sections of the nation. 
In a progressive community all the sections do not advance 
part passu, so that we may see in the lower some of the phases 
through which the more advanced have passed. Of course 
the completeness of the disclosure must depend on the number 
and nature of the inequalities presented. 

The inequality of development is determined by the nature 
of things. It results necessarily from the conditions under 
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which many of the causes of progress operate, and is, in the 
nature of the case also, more remarkable the larger the pro- 
gressive community is. While the progress of communities is 
determined to a great extent by causes that affect all their sec- 
tions equally, it must always be in many respects promoted by 
a few leading spirits, acting chiefly on certain of the sections 
only in the first instance. The men of genius who by their 
inventions have from time to time added to human knowledge 
and power, and, by their speculations and aspirations, dignified 
our life; the philosophers and critics who are foremost to purify, 
amplify, and change ideas; and the favourites of fortune who are 
so circumstanced as to be immediately benefited by discoveries, 
and influenced by improved standards of propriety, form a class 
by themselves in every community. What is gained by the 
leaders is first appreciated, taken over, and secured by those 
next to them in the ranks of progress—ranks that widen back- 
wards from the front. Its transmission to the rear, and adop- 
tion and preservation there, are manifestly dependent on the 
arrangements for that end existing,—the educational apparatus, 
—which are everywhere imperfect, and for each rank the more 
imperfect the wider it is, the more numerous its members. 
And since the force of custom is more decided ‘in the greater 
masses than the less, while the means of diffusing new ideas 
are more imperfect for the greater than the less, the latter must 
tend to advance more rapidly than the former. In other words, 
owing to the inequality of gifts and opportunities, and the con- 
ditions hampering the dissemination of new ideas and methods, 
inequalities of development must be presented by the sections 
of every progressive society, and must be more numerous and 
remarkable the larger the society is. We should not look for 
very different modes of life in a small group, and we should be 
surprised not to find them in a large group, for there, on the 
view we have been taking, they are normal and necessary. 

Let us take the case of London to illustrate our meaning. 
In that centre of arts, sciences, industries, and intelligence, are 
predatory bands, leading the life of the lowest nomads. The 
night street-prowlers are nearly as low in their habits as the 
jackals of Calcutta. The city might be made to furnish illus- 
trations of the progress of the family in every phase, from the 
lowest incestuous combinations of kindred to the highest group 
based on solemn monogamous marriage. It contains classes 
that know not marriage, classes approximating to marriage 
through habits of settled concubinage, and classes for whom 
promiscuity is an open, unabashed organization. The honour 
of some of the people are the humane institutions ; the disgrace 
of others are the baby-farming and infanticide,—systems as 
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heartless as ever China or Orissa knew. Manners, customs, 
even language and religion, vary, as we pass from class to class. 
Groups as destitute as Ojibbeways of religious knowledge and 
emotion are within the shadow of its cathedrals: the same 
district containing some whose minds the idea of God never 
entered, and others who, in the pride of philosophy, have 
rejected it. Between the extremes is every conceivable form 
of intelligent and unintelligent faith. 

Many of these facts, we are aware, may be explained on 
the degradation hypothesis, as well as by the hypothesis of 
unequal development. That the lowest strata are constantly 
receiving accessions through degradation there is no doubt ; 
but these strata have always existed, and were presumably 
lower formerly than they now are. Can we doubt that they 
consist to a large extent of the direct representatives of those 
who formed the lowest strata in the earliest times ? 

What is true of the large towns generally is still truer of the 
nation at large. Cities are the centres of all that is denomi- 
nated by civilisation, as the name indicates ; they are ex facie 
the birthplaces of civility, urbanity, politeness. In country 
districts opportunities of interchanging ideas are rarer, while 
the clashing of interests evolving new rules of conduct is less 
frequent and intense; progress in the country therefore is 
naturally slow, and mainly determined by influences flowing 
over from the towns. Weshould expect accordingly to find life 
most primitive in the districts least exposed to city influences. 
And this is what we find. In Devonshire and Cornwall, at one 
extreme, and in the Highlands and the Hebrides, at the other, 
we discover remains of pre-Christian customs and superstitions, 
as well as modes of life of striking rudeness. Customs survived 
in Wales till lately that grew out of the rudest stages of 
society, as, for example, the mimicked cavalry engagement as 
a ceremony of marriage. Ideas derived from other ancient 
customs may still be found lingering in various districts in 
the north of England. The notion that one may divorce a 
wife by selling her is one of these. Indeed, when we go back 
little more than a hundred years, we find the most palpably 
diverse states of life within the country. Tribal and clan ties 
were till very lately in full force in the Highlands of Scotland, 
where the archaic system of relationship by milk-ties still 
survives—a system of which almost everywhere else the traces 
have long been obliterated. 

Of course, for many of the inequalities special reasons may 
be assigned. The population is here mixed, there pure—one 
stock being purer here, and another there, and each having 
peculiarities affecting the social phases. The same thing may 
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be said of the town populations. What we maintain is, that 
had the population been originally homogeneous, and its pro- 
gress achieved by its internal forces uninfluenced from without, 
there must have been inequalities of development—the sections 
less affected by the causes of progress exhibiting phases of life 
and feeling through which those better situated had passed. A 
variety of stocks in a nation is merely another and independent 
guarantee for inequalities of development, as establishing in- 
equalities of gifts, and probably of opportunities, in the sections 
of the population. 

Let us see now to what account such inequalities might be 
put in illustrating the history of the population of the United 
Kingdom. We might disinter in Cornwall a great part of the 
Paganism of the ancient Britons; from a study of the still 
lingering customs associated with the Beltane festival and 
Easter and May-day, we might pretty confidently conclude 
that the Celts and the Anglo-Saxons had equally at one time 
been fire-worshippers, had we no other evidence of the fact. 
We might conclude that the Welsh tribes had at one time 
been exogamous tribes, that obtained their wives usually by 
actually capturing them from their enemies; and that the 
mixed population in the north of England comprised tribes 
that used to get their wives by the less primitive method of sale 
and purchase. The milk-ties of the Hebrides, as they may to 
this day be studied, would throw a light on the difficulty 
Giraldus Cambrensis states to have been long ago felt in 
Ireland, among congeners of the Hebrideans, in the taking of 
hostages,—a light which might explain the difficulty, even if the 
system of Alterage and Fosterage had not been the subject of 
an exposition from the pen of Sir John Davis. Further than 
this we need not press our illustrations. All we have desired 
to show at this point is that the method may undoubtedly be 
an aid in the investigation of the unrecorded history of a 
people. 

The advantages of the method, we said, must be more appa- 
rent in studying the larger communities than the smaller. 
They may be expected therefore to appear at the fullest in the 
study of mankind at large. Races, nations, tribes, are the units 
in the composition of human society. The races differ from 
one another in capacities and dispositions. Some of them within 
the whole of historic time have been less favourably situated 
than others; and in the history of each, as we know it, a variety 
of circumstances, some of them what we call accidental, have 
powerfully affected their careers, sometimes rapidly accelerat- 
ing their progress, sometimes retarding it, or converting it into 
retrogression, sometimes simply modifying its direction and 
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rate. How the races came to be located where we find them 
we cannot as a rule tell, any more than we can say whether 
the physical and mental characters that distinguish them were 
primitive or induced. Most of them have been situated where 
they now are since the dawn of history, and all the types 
appear as existing from the first. Of these facts a variety of 
explanations have been offered. One is that the types represent 
so many independent creations in distinct zoological zones. 
It is enough for our purpose that, numerous and striking as the 
differences are by which the types are distinguished, and on 
which such speculations are founded, the various races have so 
much in common that their differences may be disregarded. 
The human characters outweigh and make insignificant the 
distinctions of races and types. 

It is a fortiori of inequalities of development appearing in 
each community that they should appear among mankind. The 
rationale of their production being the same in the one case as 
in the other, it will be seen that the inequalities of gifts and 
opportunities must have been indefinitely more numerous and 
striking for the totality of the races of men than for any one 
of them. 

Our proposition, of course, is that the preface to general human 
history, as recorded, may be compiled from the materials pre- 
sented by barbarism. Whether it can be accurately compiled 
must depend—assuming the method to be correct—on the suf- 
ficiency of the materials. If every conceivable phase of progress 
can be studied as somewhere observed and recorded, and if the 
phases can be shown to be interconnected, to shade jnto one 
another by gentle gradations, then a clear and decided outline 
of the progress may be made from the rudest phase to the 
highest. The method may be sound and the picture incom- 
plete ; no one could doubt the method or the real character of 
the history of man if, from the materials at our disposal, a per- 
fect picture could be drawn. Equal certainty as to the correct- 
ness of the method and the character of the history may be 
reached, however, otherwise than by attempting the picture, 
which could in no case here be exhibited. 

The best proof of the soundness of the method, as well as of the 
continuity and uniform character of human progress, is that we 
can trace everywhere, and sometimes under striking symbolical 
disguises, in the higher layers of civilization, the rude modes of 
life, and forms of law related to grouping, with which the exa- 
mination of the lower layers makes us familiar. Of these traces 
and symbols no explanation can be given except on the theory 
of development. As to the symbolical forms, we must infer 
that in the past life of the people employing them there were 
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corresponding realities ; and if among primitive races we find 
such realities as might naturally pass into the forms on an ad- 
vance taking place in civilisation, then we may infer that what 
these now are those employing the symbols once were. That 
such enigmas as the symbols sometimes are should be explain- 
able in this way, and in no other, is a confirmation of the 
development hypothesis. 

Let us illustrate this by a single instance. There is almost 
no existing race of men among whom what has been called the 
Form of Capture in marriage ceremonies has not been found, 
except those who get wives by actual capture, or in one or other 
of the ways transitional between the practice of actual capture 
and the symbolizing of it. Now, of the meaning of this parti- 
cular symbol there can be no doubt, because the practice of 
actual capture has been exhibited in numerous stages of 
decadence into the symbol, and in the varieties of the symbol 
itself we often have records which, aliwnde, we know to be 
correct of the ancient modes of warfare among the people 
observing the symbol. But the Form of Capture has been found 
in use among all the nations of antiquity, so that whatever the 
symbol may imply must be held to be true of the early history 
of those nations. "We must believe, therefore, that the ancient 
nations were composed of tribes that used at one time to 
capture their wives from foreign tribes, and that had been 
exogamous, 7.¢., disallowed marriage within the tribe. Exo- 
gamy is a sufficient explanation of a system of capturing 
women for wives, and wherever such a practice, or the symbol 
of it, is found, it can as a rule be shown that exogamy is or 
was the law. Of exogamy, again, no explanation can be 
feigned short of hypothecating the savage state, and a system of 
female infanticide, which kept low the number of women in 
tribes. At any rate, the symbol proving that the system of 
actual capture had prevailed, and this system being inconsis- 
tent with certainty of male parentage in the run of cases, we 
have a demonstration that in the ancient nations a system of 
kinship through mothers only must have existed in the pre- 
historic times. So that by means of this symbol alone the 
ancient nations are decomposed into tribes on a level, as 
regards grouping, with the native tribes of Australia. And 
can any one doubt that the Australians have been lower than 
they are,—that they are an advancing people? Even among 
them we find inequalities of development ! 


That the Chinese were anciently exogamous we may infer 
from evidence appearing in their law as still in force. Staun- 
1 See Davis, i 264; Purchas, iii. 367-394 ; Du Halde, i. 145. 
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ton informs us that “the most usual name in the Chinese 
language for describing the people or nation is Pe-Sing, or the 
hundred names.” The names are now more numerous, but they 
are still remarkably few. M. Abel Rémusat says there are only 
400 family names for a population of 200,000,000 individuals, 
and the law, as laid down in the penal code, is that marriage 
cannot be contracted between two persons of the same family 
name.! On the average, there are 500,000 persons of the same 
name between whom marriage is prohibited. There can be 
little doubt that these names were anciently tribal, and that 
the tribes they belonged to were exogamous. We have simi- 
lar independent evidence of exogamy in India. The gotra 
of the Hindoos* resembles in every respect the family of the 
Chinese and the totem of the Australians and Red Indians. 
And the foundation of the prohibition among the Hindoos, we 
learn from Manu, is that the family name indicates that the 
parties are of the same primitive stock. Exogamy is no more or 
less than the interdiction of the marriage of persons of the same 
stock, all of the stock being primitively comprised in the same 
group. In neither of these cases have we direct evidence of the 
system of female kinship, which is usually found accompany- 
ing exogamy, but in the case of the Hindoos we must infer it 
from evidence of their having anciently been polyandrous, 
appearing both in the laws, and in their most ancient literature. 
All the traditions of the Chinese, again, declare that there was 
a time when marriage was unknown to the people. At sucha 
time, if kinship was thought of at all, the only system possible 
would be a system of kinship through mothers. ; 

We have proof that the Greeks had the system of female 
kinship, and many indications, apart from traditions, that they 
were anciently exogamous. The Egyptians also, we gather from 
Herodotus, came through the stage of female kinship. He 
says of them, “ No necessity binds sons to keep their parents 
when they do not choose; whereas daughters are obliged to 
do so, even if against their choice.” This custom Rawlinson 
declares to be incredible, and we might think it incredible 
did we not know, on excellent authority, of such a rule among 
various other peoples. It was a rule proper to the stage 
in which, Nicolaus Damascenus informs us, the Lycians 
were in his time. “The Lycians,” he says, “honour their 
women rather than their men, and are called after the mother. 
They leave their inheritances to their daughters, and not to 
their sons.” The rule is now in force among the Kocch, 
with whom the women are the heads of families, and the 
daughters the heirs. Where daughters are the heirs of families 


? Note to chap. x., In-Kiao-li ; or, The Two Cousins. 
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is it incredible they should be saddled with the obligations 
of heirship as well as entitled to its benefits? What explana- 
tion can, on any other view, be given of such a rule ? 

If the Greeks, Hindoos, Chinese, Egyptians, were all anciently 
exogamous, or had the system of kinship through females only, 
they were originally savages, and we shall be justified in study- 
ing the condition of savages, in order to ascertain what was the 
general course of history in prehistoric times.’ 


The argument in favour of the method of inquiry proposed, 
founded on symbolical usages, is of so simple a kind that only 
a strong prejudice can resist it. In many cases, where the 
fact to be proved matters little, no one thinks of resisting it. 
No one will question, for instance, that the Roman marriage 
per coemptionem symbolized the ancient marriage by sale and 
purchase, and proves that a section of the people, at least, had 
had experience of that archaic manner of procuring wives. 
No one can doubt but that the Libripens officiating with his 
scales at a will or act of adoption, illustrates the source whence 
all ideas of formal dispositions were derived—the sale of “ fun- 
gibles ;” or that the formalities in the Legis Actio Sacramenti 
indicate that the Romans were anciently ignorant of legal pro- 
ceedings, and dependent for a settlement of their disputes on 
the force of arms, or the good offices of neutral parties inter- 
fering as arbiters. To take a different case: no one will ques- 
tion the good sense of Captain Cook in his interpretation of a 
symbol he became acquainted with in Otaheite. After giving an 
account of the human sacrifices in use there, he observes :—“ It 
were much to be wished that this deluded people may learn to 
entertain the same horror of murdering their fellow-creatures, 
in order to furnish an invisible banquet to their God [the sacri- 
ficed are buried by the altar, and it is supposed the god feeds 


1 Mr. E. B. Tylor has made a valuable contribution to the evidence which 
justifies the course we propose, in a paper recently read before the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, ‘On the Survival of Savage Thought in Modern 
Civilization.” That the ancient nations should be so much further advanced in 
the arts of subsistence, convenience, and amusement than in grouping should 
surprise no one. The arts necessary for existence must have been cultivated 
before those related to convenience merely. The chief determinant of progress 
in grouping has been property, and therefore a settled social order of some 
sort must have been reached before the progress could become rapid, more 
especially as a revolution in the popular sentiments was a condition of each 
step of the progress. Some of the steps could not be taken at all till men 
got into comparatively easy circumstances. As to the arts—music, poetry, 
designing,—there being a talent in man for these, there is no reason why 
they should not have been developed quite as early as the arts of subsistence. 
There must have been plenty of spare time, among the races situated in 
tropical countries especially, for their cultivation, and there is no reason why 
men should not take to them as naturally as birds do to singing. 
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on their souls], as they now have of feeding corporeally on 
human flesh themselves. And yet we have good reason to 
believe there was a time when they were cannibals. We were 
told (and indeed partly saw it) that it is a necessary ceremony, 
when a poor wretch is sacrificed, for the priest to take out the 
left eye. This he presents to the king, holding it to his 
mouth, which he desires him to open; but instead of putting it 
in, he immediately withdraws it. This they call‘ eating the man,’ 
or ‘food for the chief? and perhaps we may observe here some 
traces of former times, when the dead body was really feasted 
on.” Knowing that cannibalism was a practice of some of the 
congeners of the Otaheiteans, we cannot doult the correctness 
of the inference that the practice of cannibalism was here 
symbolized. The selection of the left eye may seem singular ; 
but so is the whole thing. 


We have now given reasons for believing that the history of 
man upon the earth goes back to times very remote ; and that 
it is a history of a progress from the first. We have presented 
a view of the method by which the outline of that progress in 
prehistoric times can be drawn. We have seen that owing to the 
inequalities of development occurring among the races of men, 
facts of to-day are in a sense the most ancient history,—many 
existing forms of life being structurally more archaic than any 
recorded, lying nearer, that is, to the beginning of human pro- 
gress, considered as a development. We have shown how we 
may classify such forms as more or less archaic, and learn from 
the study of their interconnexion what were the successive 
steps in their evolution. Almost every conceivable phase of 
progress being somewhere presented as existing or recorded, 
the materials for the sketch are abundant, and the securities 
against error great. We have pointed out the instructive value 
of the symbolism of law and ceremony. Were it not for the 
key a knowledge of the inequalities of development furnishes 
to the meaning of that symbolism, in what mystery would the 
history and practices of our species be enveloped! What has 
been called “the poetry of law” would have to be received as 
made up of grotesqueries and graces of procedure introduced at 
random to satisfy the popular fancy. As it is, in the knowledge 
of the inequalities, and of the ruder forms of life, the mystery 
is unriddled, and the symbolism is made to tell us as certainly 
of the early usages of a people as the rings in the transverse 
section of a tree tell of its age. 

1A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean (London, 1784), vol. ii. p. 44. 
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Arr. VIIL— Walter Savage Landor. A Biography. By Joun 
Forster. 2 vols. London: Chapman and Hall. 


His friends, and those of the literary world who knew that 
this task had been allotted to him, have been long looking for 
Mr. Forster’s Life of Walter Savage Landor. Every one knew 
that he was Landor’s trusted friend, and was to be his literary 
executor; to whom he had already during his lifetime assigned 
the copyright of his works; and as most of the essential 
materials were in his hands some years before the old man’s 
death, it seemed as if there could be little more to add save the 
minor interjections which might have to be made from yet 
retained letters, and the final scene of all. And to judge by 
various mistakes of dates, etc., made in the first volume and 
corrected in the second, it would appear that some part of the 
biography has in fact been written meanwhile. Five years 
however, have elapsed since Landor’s death and Mr. Forster’s 
biography ; and it now remains with us to see how the literary 
executor has fulfilled his task, and how the dead friend has 
fared in the hands of his trustee. 

Though he went through the appointed conditions of modern 
men, loved, quarrelled, wrote, travelled, sinned, and repented, 
yet the outward circumstances of Landor’s life were not very 
varied. Indeed, for a man of his temperament, and whose 
youth was passed in an exciting time, whose opportunities of 
experience were many, and whose days were so prolonged, 
there are singularly few salient points to record; but in what 
there are will be seen the two radical characteristics of his 
nature, namely, his intense power of affection and his want of 
self-control. This want of self-control indeed, amounted to 
something so like insanity that there were occasions on which 
Landor was, for the time, absolutely mad. Yet, while lament- 
ing this as a misfortune, and acknowledging it as an evil, we 
would not judge the intrinsic worth of his character by that one 
inferior part, nor assay the sterling gold by the standard of the 
alloy. Between the two extremes of exaggerated advocacy and 

1 The Works of Walter Savage Landor, in two volumes, published by 
Moxon in 1846, containing all his best and noblest work. The three volumes 
published since were not so assigned. Landor never cared to make money 
for himself by literature. If he received anything from the publishers, which 
was not often and never much, he invariably devoted it to some charitable 


purpose. The Works are dedicated to Julius Hare and John Forster con- 
jointly, and they end with a sonnet to the latter, beginning— 


** Forster ! whose zeal hath seized each written page 
That fell from me—” 


Landor believed in Forster—‘ good Forster,” as he used to call him. 
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malicious colouring—suppressio veri and unfriendly candour— 
lies the third way of absolute truth with a generous reading. 
Robert Landor, in one of his letters to the biographer, speaking 
of De Quincey’s paper on Parr, says a good thing on this very 
subject :— 

“Tf Mr. De Quincey had been desirous to show us how far it might 
be possible to convey the most false and injurious notions of a man in 
language which no one could contradict, which said nothing but the 
truth, he could hardly have succeeded better. What he has written 
is very true and very false; but there are some old people, like myself, 
who may wish that the mixture had been less skilfully malicious and 
a great deal more honest.” } 


Though the eldest son of one of the old country families of 
Warwickshire, Landor’s father was a physician. Mr. Robert 
Landor, in a letter to the biographer, says, speaking of ninety or 
a hundred years ago— 

“Tt was, I believe, not unusual for even the eldest sons of private 
gentlemen to engage in some profession during their father’s lifetime, 
if their fathers were not old. The regular army could afford but little 
room for them. Perhaps the greatest number were educated in your 
profession, as best qualifying them to manage the business of after 
life. But some preferred medicine. Our father took his degree at 
Worcester College, Oxford, and succeeded Sir Charles Shuckborough, 
an old Warwickshire baronet. A still older baronet, many years after, 
who lived in the adjoining parish to Ipsley-court, was first Doctor and 
then Sir Charles Throckmorton. The different branches of the medi- 
cal profession were kept much more distinct a hundred years ago than 
at present. After the death of his father, and his own succession to 
the two Warwickshire estates, our father resigned his practice, and 
lived part of the year at Ipsley-court, and part at Warwick.” 


And at Warwick was born, on the 30th of January 1775, 
Walter Savage Landor, the eldest child of Dr. Landor’s second 
marriage. His first marriage with the daughter and heiress of 
Mr. Wright of Warwick had been singularly unfortunate in 
its issue ; of the six children born to them only one surviving,— 
a daughter, on whom had been settled the bulk of her mother’s 


1 Though on the surface of things not much to the purpose, we would 
quote one of the most trenchant observations of Landor on friendship, in his 
Imaginary Conversation between Andrew Marvel and Bishop Parker :— 

“‘ Were I to trust my observation rather than my feelings, I should believe 
that friendship is only a state of transition to enmity. The wise, the ex- 
cellent in honour and integrity, whom it was once our ambition to converse 
with, soon appear in our sight no higher than the ordinary class of our 
acquaintance ; then become fit objects to set our own slender wits against, 
to contend with, to interrogate, to subject to the arbitration not of their 
equals but of ours; and lastly, what indeed is less injustice and less indignity, 
to abandon, and disown.” 
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fortune, and who married a Staffordshire cousin, Humphrey 
Arden! of Longcroft. For his second wife Dr. Landor chose 
Elizabeth Savage, eldest daughter, and co-heiress with her three 
sisters, of Charles Savage, the head of an old Warwickshire 
family ; to whom came in due time, bequeathed by the repre- 
sentatives of the younger branch of the family, the two War- 
wickshire estates of which all who knew Walter Savage Landor 
heard so much, namely, Ipsley-court and Tachbrook, both 
strictly entailed on the eldest son. So that Landor had a good 
descent on both sides, and was justified in his boast that his 
estates were sufficient for the legal qualification of three Roman 
knights, and that “he started with a larger hereditary estate 
than those of Pitt, Fox, Canning, and twenty more such 
amounted to.” He used to make more account of his birth 
than need have been, perhaps; but was it necessary for Mr. 
Forster to call attention to such an insignificant weakness ? 
We who knew Landor well, better perhaps than did the bio- 
grapher himself, and who certainly saw him more frequently, 
and for longer spells at a time, never heard him make so great 
a point of his birth and descent as Mr. Forster has represented ; 
and we take this to be one of the bits of ill-natured “ honesty” 
with which the biography abounds. Yet he had cause to be 
proud. His family dated as Warwickshire landholders so far 
back as 1191; and such a date is by no means contemptible 
orcommon. Landor was intensely, we will even say inordi- 
nately, proud in every way. As his brother says of him, “ Never 
could there be a vainer man than the one (Parr) nor a prouder 
man than the other” (Walter). His writings abound with con- 
temptuous touches, with haughty self-assertion; yet he was a 
red-hot Republican from his earliest youth, and his political 
instincts were liberal and generous. But we have other instances 
now living which show how as generous and liberal instincts 
can exist with as great personal pride; for though wide scien- 
tific knowledge teaches humility, the gift of genius seldom 
does. But proud as he was, he was always ready for fun, and 
always quick to seize humour; and of the two fun would get 
the better of pride. Mr. Robert Landor found in a translation 
of Rabelais the word “ Zandor applied to such fools as were 
supreme among all other fools, and a long note was required 
to enumerate their varieties.” “Till then,” he goes on to say, 


1 It was pleasant to hear Landor speak of a pretty lisping cousiu of his, 
antArden, to whom he addressed some graceful verses ; how she used to tease 
him when they were boy and girl together, and how she threatened him with 
punishment when he was rude and naughty. His imitation of her shrill 
lisping voice was very good, and full of boyish fun, and the remembrance of 
it, past eighty as he was. 
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“T did not believe that any language could contain so many opprobri- 
ous terms, so whimsical and contemptuous. The last time that my 
brother (Walter Savage) was at Birlingham, I tried to read the long list 
of them, but was interrupted by such loud screams as must sometimes 
have shaken both your library and mine.! There was not only 
astonishment but delight in his laughter. When I suggested that 
probably our ancestor was the greatest fool among all those who ac- 
companied the Conqueror, and thus acquired the highest place and 
name, he accepted the priority. But then he might have reserved 
for himself the power to escape. For it appears that our name was 
originally Del-a-La’nd (De La Laundes); and my brother Henry has 
in his keeping some old writings conveying an estate, signed and 
sealed in that name. When it was that so many Norman names gained 
English terminations, the heralds know best.” 


The troubles arising from the want of self-control, that beset 
the whole of Landor’s career, began early in life. Always a 
difficult and headstrong boy, with those violent republican 
notions of his, and as violent and uncompromising a way of 
enunciating them, his father never seems to have been able to 
manage him; and they got on but lamely together both in boy- 
hood and manhood. Nor was his mother much more successful. 
We have a little picture of the old lady in her high-heeled 
shoes, as she suddenly rises from her seat and clatters across 
the room to box young Walter’s ears, when he tells his godfather, 
General Powell, that he wishes the “French would invade 
England, and assist us in hanging George the Third between 
two such thieves as the Archbishops of Canterbury and York.” 
“T’d advise you, mother, not to try that sort of thing again!” 
shouted young Walter, as she disappeared quickly from the 
room, probably half-frightened at what she had done. As he 
grew up he and his mother came into frequent collision, though 
they were never at such open war as were he and his father. 
But, rightly or wrongly, Landor always accused her of inter- 
cepting the letters of a certain French girl for whom he had 
formed an attachment when in Paris, and so of coming between 
him and a love which might have been the happiness and 
salvation of his life. It might be so, or it might not. He was 


1 His laugh was one of Landor’s essential personal characteristics. Never 
was heard such a tumultuous outburst, such a leonine roar. It used to 
break out like a burst of thunder, and go on in a kind of cumulative way, 
like the reverberation of that thunder among the mountains—“ Pomero” 
mingling in the tumult with his sharp, shrill, rapid bark, till the noise would 
gradually cease by Mr. Landor’s turning to play with and talk caressing 
nonsense to his little dog; or if he wanted to do something else, he would 
suddenly break short in his own roar, and silence Pomero with a few exple- 
tives; and so quiet would be restored. But that laugh was something to 
remember, 
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given to these wild assertions when he got excited, and specially 
if the subject was his own sufferings or wrongs. 

But according to his own account, given in the true Landorian 
explosive manner, not all the miseries and misfortunes of graver 
aspect come near the misery of learning to dance, or the mis- 
fortune of not dancing well. He might perhaps have excepted 
grammar and arithmetic, which last he could never master, 
and which he always said went beyond his other trials. When 
about ten years of age he was sent to Rugby, where the 
turbulent temper with which he was born continually broke 
out in defiance of all authority within bounds, and in per- 
petual escapades without. The best anecdote is that which 
tells how he acted as the retiarius in a quarrel between himself 
and a farmer owning the fishing right of a river, where he was 
fishing after having been refused permission. The Rugby boy 
and the farmer came to high words; when suddenly Landor, by 
way of delivering up his apparatus as he was bidden, flung his 
net over the farmer’s head so neatly as to effectually entangle 
him and reduce him to submission. And he would tell, with 
roars of laughter—Landor’s laughter—how he would as suddenly 
entangle the head-master in questions of longs and shorts; and 
how, when the doctor good-naturedly went to visit the rebel in 
his private room, he, Landor the rebel, would bolt the door, 
and, affecting to disbelieve the visit and the voice, would refuse 
admission, and say devoutly, “ Avaunt, Satan !” 

It was at Rugby that he first showed that wonderful taste 
and power for making Latin verses which never left him; and 
the excellence of which was traditional at the school for half- 
a-century after he had left—“Play-day for Landor’s Latin 
verses,” written on the slate by the hand of Dr. James himself, 
exciting no little veneration for the Latinist in the minds of 
the fags and juniors of the time. But Landor’s pride took fire, 
because he thought Dr. James wilfully chose his worst verses 
to play for, as it was called, and he took his revenge in some 
Latin lines which were both coarse and clever, and which the 
master sharply resented. The upshot of this, and. other 
quarrels perpetually arising between master and pupil, was the 
removal of Walter by his father, to save Dr. James the pain, 
and himself the disgrace, of expulsion. It was nothing worse 
than this, as Mr. Robert Landor testifies :— 


“ When between fifteen and sixteen he was not expelled from Rugby, 
but removed, as the less discreditable punishment, at the head-master’s 
suggestion. There was nothing unusual or disgraceful in the parti- 
cular transgression, but a fierce defiance of all authority, and a refusal 
to ask forgiveness.” 
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It began by Dr. James requiring the correction of a false 
quantity which did not exist, and Landor’s refusal ; and it ended 
by Landor’s expulsion under a qualified form. One of the 
sweetest recollections of Rugby is that given by him in a foot- 
note to the Imaginary Conversation between Leofric and 
Godiva :— 

“ The story of Godiva, at one of whose festivals or fairs I was pre- 
sent in my boyhood, has always much interested me; and I wrote a 
poem on it, sitting, 1 remember, by the square pool at Rugby. When 
I showed it to the friend in whom I had most confidence he began 
to scoff at the subject, and on reaching the last line his laughter 
was loud and immoderate. This conversation has brought both laugh- 
ter and stanza back to me, and the earnestness with which I entreated 
and implored my friend not to tell the lads ; so heart-strickenly and 
desperately was I ashamed. The verses are these, if any one else 
should wish another laugh at me— 

‘In every hour, in every mood, 
O lady, it is sweet and good 
To bathe the soul in prayer, 
And, at the close of such a day, 
When we have ceased to bless and pray, 
To dream on thy long hair.’ 
“May the peppermint be still growing on the bank in that place ! 
8. L.” 


Greek came later than Latin, and was never so entirely his 
own tongue as was the first learnt and the younger. But if his 
knowledge of the language was not acquired so early nor so 
thoroughly as Latin, his spirit was essentially Greek, as were 
his tastes. Nothing in the English language breathes so 
entirely the very essence of Greek thought and poetic feeling 
as Landor’s Hellenics, some of his Imaginary Conversations, and 
his immortal Pericles and Aspasia. The sense of beauty, the 
tender love, the naturalness of emotion and subtlety of thought 
combined, render them unique as English compositions ; and 
we can dispense with the last niceties of scholarly learning in 
Landor’s répertoire of knowledge, when we get to such noble 
results. 

Mr. Forster tells us too, that besides being an indifferent 
Hellenist, he was by no means the robust athlete he would 
have had his friends believe, and as the common tradition of 
the school claimed for him ; that he was never the expert 
horseman he used to say he was; and that, though he took a 
fair part in the sports and games of the school, he excelled in 
none, save perhaps throwing the cast-net in fishing. His own 
account of himself was different; and certainly, though not 
noticeably stalwart, he was a strongly-built man, and must 
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have been both muscular and active ; and the probabilities are 
that a youth of his build, born and bred in the country, and 
used all his life to dogs and horses and guns and fishing-rods, 
with brothers to vie with, and an immense desire to excel, 
would have turned his physical powers to some account, and 
have done at least some of the things he took credit for. 

After Rugby came Oxford, where he was even more unfor- 
tunate than he had been at school. His fierce republicanism 
gained him but a doubtful kind of reputation, at a time when 
to be liberal was to be suspected capable of all misdemeanours 
and most crimes. He was even so far lost to propriety as to 
abjure powder and wear his hair plain, and his queue tied up 
with black ribbon. “Take care,” said his tutor; “they will 
stone you for a republican.” But Landor was no coward, and 
stuck to his Jacobinism and plain hair. Southey, then a 
student at Balliol, was also going about with flowing locks, 
both youths taking courage and example by the French minis- 
ter, Roland, who had persisted in going to Court in dreadful 
simplicity ; but the future Poet-Laureate declined to know the 
young Warwickshire revolutionist, because he was a “mad 
Jacobin.” Afterwards they were a literary Orestes and Pylades, 
the dearest of friends and the most constant of correspondents ; 
but not often meeting. The Pantisocratist laid the onus of his 
refusal on Landor’s madness, not his Jacobinism. That indeed 
he shared; but the turbulent temper, the contempt of all ordinary 
rules of life, the defiance of all constituted authority whatsoever, 
repelled Southey, and the two men never met while at the 
University. A year’s residence was all that Landor’s evil genius 
allowed him to have. After that time he was rusticated for 
firing at the windows of a fellow-student whom he hated for 
his Toryism and despised for his vulgarity. He was taxed with 
the offence, and thinking of his father’s distress should he be 
rusticated, as he knew he would be for firing a gun in the 
quadrangle during prayers, he denied it. Landor was the last 
man in the world to lie by habit or nature. He was too proud, 
too brave, too impetuous for deceit. He never even palliated 
his faults when he saw them at all; and he had no sooner com- 
mitted this sin against his truer nature, against his own dignity 
and self-respect, than he acknowledged it—acknowledged it 
fully, manfully, without subterfuge or excuse, but without base- 
ness or humiliation. He was however, rusticated for two terms ; 
after which he was invited to return. But he never went back, 
and the breach between him and his father was wider than ever. 

We come now to one of Landor’s tenderest and sweetest 
idyls—the episode of Dorothea Lyttleton, his sister Elizabeth’s 
dearest friend, and the beauty of Studley Castle ; an heiress to 
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boot, and the desired of all the marriageable youths in the 
county. She was very intimate with the Landor family, and 
as yet had refused every offer of marriage. All the brothers 
were of course in love with her, “anda tale is told of the 
youngest (Robert) that when two or three years hence she had 
relented, and was a bride, and he, a lad of fifteen, had gone into 
her presence bent upon slaying her bridegroom in single com- 
bat with spears or bows or arrows, she suddenly, to his extreme 
mortification, displaced those desperate thoughts by taking him 
in her arms and kissing him.” This sweet and lovely girl was 
Walter’s constant correspondent, and his intercessor with his 
father, through her uncles with whom she lived. He was warmly 
and tenderly attached to her, and she to him; and Mr. Forster 
“found among his papers a packet of her letters carefully kept 
and endorsed by him, addressed to him at his London lodgings 
in Beaumont Street, in those early months of 1795,” as also 
one from his old nurse, and another from a second old servant. 
This was thoroughly like Landor. With all his passion, ferocity, 
and coarseness when roused, there was an amount of purity of 
feeling in him unequalled, and a capacity for the most refined 
and idyllic tenderness as great as was his capacity for anger, 
pride, and hatred. Mr. Forster makes but little account of this. 
While all the small and evil parts of Landor’s character are 
dragged into the light, the sweet and lovely qualities are not 
so much as hinted at. Yet there never lived a man who had 
more of an almost maidenly modesty and grateful tenderness 
towards certain of his friends and lovers than had Landor. 
His leve for Dorothea was of this kind; though no one now 
can judge of its direction, whether it was merely fraternal, or 
whether it would have been more than fraternal had he had the 
power to make it so. 

He himself used to say that he would and could have married 
her had he been independent. This Mr. Forster questions; 
but her letters certainly evince a warmer interest than that of 
the mere “ friendly familiarity of a good-humoured girl for the 
brother of her friend, a year or two younger than herself, whose 
cleverness she admired, and whose attentions pleased her.” 
Young girls of Dorothea’s age and upbringing were not accus- 
tomed in those days to write to young men as she wrote to 
Walter; and there are many little touches which show more 
than the biographer admits. Landor used to say that he had 
had but “four great loves in his life ;” but these were loves for 
which while they lasted—and some of them, more especially 
the fiercer kind, lasted over many years—he lost his senses and 
himself: and of these Dorothea Lyttleton, fortunately for her, 
was not one, but something better, truer, and more pure. 
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At this time too Landor began to write. He published first a 
volume of poems; then “A Moral Epistle to Earl Stanhope,” in 
the style of Pope; and then he looked about, or was urged to 
look about, for a profession. His father, still estranged from 
him, offered him four hundred a year if he would study law, 
and one hundred and fifty if he did not. He declined the offer, 
and took the lesser sum. He was recommended for a com- 
mission, and his chance of getting it was talked about at mess ; 
whereupon one of the officers said he would resign his if Walter 
Landor obtained one. When the subject was mentioned to 
him, and it was proposed to him that a commission should be 
obtained for him if possible, on condition that he would keep 
his opinions to himself, he proudly refused; he would keep 
silence for no man, he said, and would never betray his prin- 
ciples even by silence. He then went to Tenby, there to wait 
the results of Dorothea Lyttleton’s intercession with his father, 
and the efforts of his friends ; and in Wales took place one of the 
four “ affairs” he used afterwards to speak of—a very stormy 
and intense affair, and one that left its mark for years upon him. 
After this, or rather during this time, he wrote the first of his 
famous works, Gebir,) for which he always had great regard. 
His favourite works were, to the end of his life, Gebir, the 
Imaginary Conversation between Lpicurus, Leontion, and Ter- 
nissa, and the Hamadryad, one of the Hellenics. 

His two great friends at this time were Walter Birch and 
Doctor Parr, the latter then living as perpetual curate at Hatton, 
a small, dull village, two or three miles from Warwick, on the 
Birmingham road. Parr was a poor man when he went there, 
and when he was more prosperous he was too fond of the place 
to leave it. He was, as every one knows, foremost among the 
classical scholars of his day. While Porson lived he used 

1 Gebir was a great favourite with Shelley. ‘‘ When he was at Oxford in 
1811, we are told by the friend and fellow-collegian who was most intimate 
with him there, he would at times read nothing else ; and Mr. Hogg relates 
that on the frequent occasions when he found him so occupied, it was hope- 
less to draw his attention away. There was something in the poem which 
in a peculiar manner caught his fancy. He would read it aloud to others, or 
to himself, with a tiresome pertinacity. One morning his friend went into 
his room to tell him something of importance; but he would attend to 
nothing but Gebir ; whereupon Hogg describes himself with a young impati- 
ence snatching the book out of the obstinate fellow’s hand, and throwing it 
through the open window into the quadrangle; but unavailingly—for as it fell 
upon the grass-plat, and was brought presently back by the servant, again Shelley 
became absorbed in it, and the something of importance had to wait another 
time. I related this incident at Florence,” adds Mr. Hogg, ‘‘ some years after- 
wards, and after the death of my poor friend, to the highly-gifted author. 
He heard it with his hearty, cordial, genial laugh, ‘ Well, you must allow it 
is something to have produced what could please one fellow-creature, and 
offend another so much.’ ” 
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to say, “The first Greek scholar is Porson, and the third 
Elmsley ; I won’t say who the second is.’ When Porson died 
he took the foremost place ; and Sydney Smith, calling attention 
to the fact that he was languishing on a paltry little curacy 
in Warwickshire, speaks of him as by far the most learned man 
of the day. Heand Landor made great friends together—Parr’s 
other intimate at the time being James Mackintosh, to whom 
he would say, after a long argument, “ Jemmy, I cannot talk you 
down, but I can think you down, Jemmy.” Of Mackintosh 
Landor says in one of his letters to Southey :— 


“T never knew that he was so stored and laden as you give me to 
believe: He was certainly very inaccurate, not only in Greek but in 
Latin. Once at breakfast with Parr in Cary Street, where I was, 
and Hargrave and Jekyl, he used the word anabdsis. Parr said, 
‘Very right, Jemmy! very right ; it is anabasis with you, but andbasis 
with me and Walter Landor.’ I was very much shocked and grieved ; 
indeed, to such a degree that I felt indisposed to take any part in the 
conversation ; only saying (which was not quite true), that I did not 
know it until then; which obtained me a punch of the elbow under the 
rib, and the interjection of ‘ lying dog!’” 


At this time Landor was writing fierce political articles against 
Pitt and for Fox; kept to the point as much as might be by the 
good offices of Robert Adair, with whom he had been brought in 
contact by Parr, and who, seeing at once Landor’s possible use 
in the cause, overlooked all his heresies and dangerous inde- 
pendencies of thought and conduct, and did his best to 
“ put so clever a fellow in the proper way.” This political fever 
was diversified by the attack on Gebir in the Monthly Review, 
and Landor’s reply in a prose postscript to Gebir ; which how- 
ever, was suppressed at the instance of his friends, and specially 
at that of Isaac Mocatta. This was thoroughly Landorian. 
Deaf to reason, incapable of fear, wild and revengeful, he yet 
could be turned aside by affection, and he would forego his 
most cherished passion at the prayer of a friend and to gratify 
one who loved him.’ After this he went to Paris, where he 
saw Bonaparte’s first public reception after he was made Consul, 
and where he formed one of the most romantic of all his 
attachments, which he was obliged to leave when at its height. 
He used to tell how he besieged the post-office for months after 
he returned home, for the letters that never came, and how he 
pined and fretted for news of his left love ; but he never heard 


1 It was always thus with him : he would break the hardest iron rod that 
might be laid upon him, but he could be guided by a silken thread. Love 
and tenderness, but not servility and flattery—as Mr. Forster would have us 
to believe—were the only powers which Landor could be brought to obey ; 
and he did obey these implicitly. 
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of her again; and he threw the blame on his mother who pro- 
bably did not deserve it. 

At the death of his father, which took place in 1805, Landor 
went to Bath and Clifton, where he lived what we should now 
call a fast life, with the reputation and appearance of great 
wealth ; but it was not a coarse nor a profligate life, as Forster 
insinuates. It was extravagant ; and it was so far repre- 
hensible in that it contained a passionate attachment for one 
he ought not to have loved; his “ Ianthe ;” an attachment 
that lasted for years, and that continued as a sentiment into 
quite old age. But it was no more than this. His life was 
never vicious, never coarse; it was lawless, which is another 
matter. So far as regards Ianthe, we may as well say here as 
further on, how touching it was to see these two old people 
together in the last days of both. Marriage, years, separation, 
had not destroyed the affection between them ; and to the last 
the one was a paragon and a “prince,” the other a beauty and 
anangel, lJanthe was a gentle, sweet-natured, but by no means 
wise old woman in these days; but though she used to say the 
most inconceivably silly things, Landor never lost his temper 
with her, and always listened to her with grave attention and 
courteous respect. Her grandchildren were his great delight, 
and he used to play with them by the hour together ; but his 
favourite was her eldest granddaughter, then a sweet and fragile 
girl of seventeen, whose music, of a very first-rate order, charmed 
him as David’s charmed Saul, and held him entranced for all 
the time it lasted. His face used to assume quite a different 
expression when Luisinha played and sang; and one saw then 
what Landor’s soul was—what the real man was like when the 
disturbing passions were at rest. 

Undoubtedly the two greatest misfortunes of Landor’s life 
were his purchase of Llanthony and his marriage. His other 
escapades were hurtful enough, but not so permanent in their 
ill effects asthese. For instance, there was that generous if rash 
raid of his into Spain (1808), where he presented the Governor 
of Corunna with 10,000 reals for the benefit of “ the unfortunate 
town of Venturada, destroyed on account of its loyalty to its 
king by most cruel and ferocious enemies ;” where he remained 
in or near Aguilar, with a troop of volunteers, for nearly three 
months, seeing no active service, but “fretting at the inaction 
of the northern division and its general ;” where he quarrelled 
with Charles Stuart, the envoy at Corunna, because of a chance 
word which he misunderstood and misapplied ; and whence he 
came home again, heartily disgusted with the whole affair, 
having wasted time and money to no good whatsoever. Ina 
characteristic letter to Southey, he says that he wished very 
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much to have seen Madrid, but that he was afraid a battle 
would have been fought in his absence, which would have 
killed him ; and that he had the satisfaction of serving three 
launches with powder and muskets, and of carrying on his 
shoulders, six or seven miles, a child too heavy for its exhausted 
mother. In return for his aid and gifts of “ twice 10,000 reals,” 
the Spaniards gave him the honorary rank of colonel in the 
service of King Ferdinand, conveyed in a handsome letter of 
thanks written by the Spanish Minister, Cevallos; but when 
“the restored Ferdinand had restored the Jesuits, Landor sent 
back his commission in a letter to that same Don Pedro Cevallos, 
telling him that he had done his best for Spanish liberty against 
Napoleon, and would not continue, even nominally, in the 
service of a worse perjuror and traitor.” 

But though he lost money, and by his quarrel with Charles 
Stuart repute as well, and gained but little experience by this 
Spanish episode, the purchase of Llanthony was a yet more disas- 
trous affair. It would have been better for him if he could 
have contented himself with Tachbrook, or if he could have 
bought that Cumberland estate’ on which he had set his affec- 
tions; where, among the finest scenery in England, with a 
peasantry keen, blunt, honest, and as independent as himself, 
and with a small but singularly choice society scattered about 
the various vales, he might have found much to interest and 
something to control him. He and Wilson’would have fought 
whenever they had met, but Southey’s amiableness and Words- 
worth’s quiet philosophy would have calmed the tempests in 
which these two fiery spirits habitually dwelt. But he did not 
get his lake-land estate, and he bought Llanthony instead, for 
which his mother sold Tachbrook, reserving to herself an 
annuity of £450 as indemnification. It proved to be a mis- 
take ; found out when too late; and he soon took an immense 
dislike to both the place and the people. 

“ Llanthony is a noble estate,’ he says in a letter to his 
biographer ; “ it produces everything but herbage, corn, and 
money. My son, however, may perhaps make something of 
it ; for it is about eight miles long, and I planted a million of 
trees on it more than thirty years ago. I lived there little more 
than eight months altogether, and built a house to pull it down 
again. Invent a hero if you can, who has performed such ex- 
ploits.” 


1 Mr. Forster says it was an estate on Loweswater. We always under- 
stood from Mr. Landor himself that it was on Leatheswater, generally called 
Thirlmere, at the foot of Helvellyn. Loweswater is by no means one of 
the finest of the Lakes; but though Leatheswater is small, its situation and 
surroundings are magnificent. 
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Nothing prospered at Llanthony. He planted and he builded, 
and what he planted perished, and what he builded he pulled 
down again, as he says; his tenant annoyed him; the bishop 
slighted his offer to repair the old church; the lord-lieutenant 
declined to appoint him a magistrate; he tried to do his people 
good and they would have none of his improvements; he took 
up a public scandal and failed to substantiate his charge; and, 
on the whole, Llanthony was a scourge and no blessing, and he 
sighed passionately for Bath again. But even Mr. Forster does 
him justice as to the motives which actuated him :— 

“ Nor were the objects proposed by him in taking possession 
of his new estate other than the worthiest; and such as he 
might fairly have hoped to accomplish. He was bent upon 
restoring and civilizing on every side of him; the mountain 
wastes, the church and abbey ruins, the shockingly impassable 
roads, the ignorant barbarous people. Unhappily he found the 
stubborn and evil qualities of the Welsh in his neighbourhood 
to be greatly in excess of his expectations.” 

And then Mr. Forster finds him blameworthy that he did not 
continue there, and force his good deeds upon them, seeing that 
the worse they were the more need they had of reformation. 
Very true; but it is not given to every man to be a practical 
reformer ; and Landor, whose chief characteristic was want of 
patience, was eminently unfitted for the task, but not blame- 
worthy because he could not do what his nature incapacitated 
him from doing. 

While Llanthony was in course of progress, and before the 
“cottage” to which he afterwards invited Southey, promising 
to send down a “ tea-caddy full of books” as part of the furni- 
ture, was yet unbuilt, Landor wrote his tragedy of Cownt Julian, 
which he finished in April 1811; and on the very evening of 
its transcription he fell in love with Julia Thuillier, “a girl 
without a sixpence, and with very few accomplishments,” he 
says. “She is pretty, graceful, and good-tempered—three 
things indispensable to my happiness.” She had beautiful 
golden hair; he and Ianthe had quarrelled, and he married 
her. He had better have died, for, of all the misfortunes of 
his life, and of hers too, this marriage may rank as the greatest. 
There was no real love on his side, and there was no sense on 
hers. She irritated him, and she did not care to study his 
temper; so that things turned badly as time went on, which 
any one might have foreseen. Perhaps his home discomforts 
were helped on by the vexations he had found in his estate; 
which at last became so great that, wearied and disgusted, he 
quitted Llanthony for ever; and in May 1814 took the resolu- 
tion to leave England as well as Wales, never to return. His 
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first intention was to live in France, but after a brief sojourn 
in Jersey—where he had a serious quarrel with his wife whom 
he quitted, to return to her however, after some months’ 
absence—he finally established himself at Florence, where he 
lived for many years; where he wrote his Imaginary Conversa- 
tions, and Pericles and Aspasia; where his children were born 
to him—those children for whom he had such a passionate 
love; where he made the friendship of the Hares, Lady Bless- 
ington, and others who stood faithful to him through life; and 
where he was happy and industrious. Where he was peaceful 
too—more than was usual with him; but still effervescing on 
slight occasions, and at all times ready to accept a quarrel if 
the chance of one was offered to him. 

That Florentine time was Landor’s golden time, when he 
was at his best and grandest; where he did his noblest work ; 
where his affections were healthiest, deepest, and purest. But 
it was destined not to last. A furious quarrel with his wife in 
1835 drove him from his Italian home for ever—for one can 
hardly call his last exile there a home; and giving up his pro- 
perty to his family, retaining only a very small income for 
himself, he left them in undisputed possession of all he felt he 
could no longer enjoy with self-respect, and came back to Bath, 
where he lived alone in shabby lodgings till that disastrous 
year of 1857. Here he published those lovely Hellenics, of 
which Forster says finely :— 

“Certainly this little book, which appeared at the close of 
1847, gave convincing proof that up to this date Landor’s 
powers, even of fancy, had not ebbed a hand’s-breadth on the 
sands of time, seventy-three years wide.” ' 

Here too he made the acquaintance of John Forster, his pre- 
sent biographer, and of Charles Dickens'—at the easel of 
whose fancy he stood for the portrait of Laurence Boythorn— 
“Pomero,” his little Pomeranian dog, being represented as the 
canary. Here too began his friendship with Eliza Lynn (Mrs. 


1 Mr. Forster and Mr. Dickens used to visit him on his birthday, the 
former especially, with great regularity. On one occasion (1849), when they 
had both come from London for that purpose only, Landor brought down the 
next morning the following lines, afterwards printed in the fly-leaf of The 
Last Fruit off an Old Tree :-— 

‘*T strove with none, for none was worth my strife ; 
Nature I loved, and, next to Nature, art ; 
I warm’d both hands before the fire of life ; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart.” 

To this hour we remember the quiver on the delicate mouth and the 
moisture in the quick grey eyes which accompanied the reading of this little 
poem. He had been so happy over-night in the presence of his two trusted 
friends ; and he was a man whose gratitude for love and attention was as large 
as his pride and as warm as his anger. 
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Lynn Linton), to whom he wrote an exquisite sonnet on her 
“ Amymone,” and to whom he dedicated his Five Scenes. She 
was his adopted daughter in the literary sense, and visited him 
regularly for weeks together, for the ten or eleven years their 
friendship lasted ; and it lasted till his death. Which at least 
proves this, that Landor was not always ferocious, and that he 
could live in peace and content with any one who cared to 
study him. Miss Lynn treated him with the respect and 
tenderness of a daughter, and he in return treated her with 
unvarying kindness and gentleness. Her testimony goes dead 
against Mr. Forster’s assertion that Landor could not live with 
any one save as a rebel or a tyrant. What he required in his 
companion was some amount of tact, self-control enough for 
both, affectionate behaviour, and that he himself should be made 
to respect. Lower men than he require more. 

Always busy, but not producing anything now demanding 
sustained effort, his days glided peacefully away ; with his dog, 
his friends, and his thoughts as his companions; until, his best 
friend being then impossible, he fell into bad hands, got mixed 
up in a disgraceful scandal, published a libel for which he was 
cast in damages, and, to avoid payment of the fine, left England 
for Florence in 1857 ; where he died miserably, September 17, 
1864, zt. 89. 

Of Landor’s person Forster gives a good description, omitting 
however, the peculiarity of the shabby brown suit, rusty hat, 
apple-pie boots, and frayed silk tie he always wore; and which 
were all characteristic of the man—in person delicately clean, 
in dress notoriously shabby, just as his soul was pure and noble, 
while his outer garb of temper was disordered and unlovely. 

‘‘Landor was then upwards of sixty, and looked that age to the 
full. He was not above the middle stature, but had a stout stalwart 
presence, walked without a stoop, and in his general aspect, particu- 
larly the set and carriage of his head, was decidedly of what is called 
a distinguished bearing. His hair was already silvered gray, and had 
retired far upward from his forehead, which, wide and full, but retreat- 
ing, could never in the earlier time have been seen to such advantage. 
What at first was noticeable, however, in the broad, white, massive 
head, were the full yet strangely-lifted eyebrows; and they were not 
immediately attractive. They might have meant only pride or self- 
will in its most arrogant form, but for what was visible in the rest of 
the face. In the large grey eyes there was a depth of composed 
expression that even startled by its contrast to the eager restlessness 
looking out from the surface of them; and in the same variety and 
quickness of transition the mouth was extremely striking. The lips 
that seemed compressed with unalterable will would in a moment 
relax to a softness more than feminine; and a sweeter smile it’ was 
impossible to conceive.” 
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The best portrait of him, as an old man, is a photograph by 
Herbert Watkins. This is to be preferred far before the en- 
graving from Boxall’s picture, or even Gibson’s bust. It is 
Walter Savage Landor as he was at the close of his life, and it 
neither flatters nor exaggerates. To this personal description 
must also be added a notice of the little Pomeranian dog he 
was so fond of; the “cane lupo,” the “caro cane,” “dear heart,” 
he used to play with and delight in. It was something if once 
seen never to be forgotten ; and Pomero was quite as well known 
in Bath as was “the old man eloquent” himself. He used 
to talk to him chiefly in Italian, that being the language he 
said, “his mother taught him;” and he would make out long 
and fanciful pedigrees to prove how he came by his fox’s tail 
and ears, and how he was indeed the grandson of a fox to whose 
wicked flatteries his mother had given ear. It was nonsense if 
one will, but it was Landor. Also must not be forgotten his 
intense love of children and of flowers. Children were his 
masters, and he was their patient and obedient slave. They 
might do what they would with him, he never resented any- 
thing from them—not even their shyness. His letters show how 
deep was his affection for his own children, of whom he always 
spoke as if they were still little ones, when they were men and 
women grown. “Good Arnold,” “wise old Walter,” “ beautiful 
Carlino,”—their names were for ever on his lips. And next to 
children came flowers. He had a special and peculiar love for 
the “little butting cyclamen” with its goat-like horns ; for the 
lilac which he pronounced “ laylock ;” for the violet, the rose, 
and the daphne mezereon. All flowers he loved, but those in 
chief. : 

“ Nature I loved, and, next to Nature, art,” he says of himself. 
But his art was very doubtful. He filled his house with 
pictures, to all of which he gave grand names, but the most of 
which were mere broker’s rubbish. It was his hobby, and he 
might have had one less innocent and more expensive. He 
would buy a daub that he christened a Rembrandt or a 
Morland, for half-a-crown or five shillings; and Gainsboroughs 
and Correggios came into his hand for the price of an old song. 
He had however, one or two very pretty things; and one, 
“Europa and the Bull,” which he said was a Correggio, gave 
him the picture of the “ Ancient Idyl” in Dry Sticks :— 


“* Against his nostril fondly hangs her hand, 
While his eye glistens over it, fondly too, 
It will be night, dark night, ere she returns, 
And that new scarf! the spray will ruin it!” 


He was wonderfully generous, and gave away anything that 
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a friend admired. He was charitable too, and sent meat and 
wine to those of the poor whose wants were made known to 
him; and he sent it in a royal manner, largely and grandly. 
He has been known frequently to stint himself at dinner that 
a poor old woman should have more. Keen in intellect, ex- 
cessive in passion, he was also great in virtue; whatever he did 
was done with a certain margin of exaggeration truly, but we 
do not quarrel with the exaggeration of nobleness. 

We have left ourselves no space for more than the most 
cursory remarks on Landor’s genius; and yet his genius was the 
man. What he wrote when at his best, what he thought and felt 
when most inspired, was more himself than were his mere tem- 
pers; his Jmaginary Conversations were the real and permanent 
Landor, his passionate outbursts of violence and coarseness were 
only the outward and temporary man. The one will live for 
ever, the other will die out of the world’s memory in another 
fifty years or so; and even Mr. Forster’s biography will not serve 
to keep the ugly ‘shadow alive. Noman since Shakespeare's time 
has written so much wisdom or so much beauty; in no other 
man’s works is there such exquisite tenderness, so much 
subtlety of thought, such wealth of imagery yet all chaste and 
nothing glaring, so much suggestiveness and yet such ample 
fulness. Nota page but contains the most deathless beauty ; 
though also, we confess it sadly, his later volumes are disfigured 
by coarseness which we wish Landor had died before he had 
written. But these were his madnesses; we look upon them 
as the sorrowful ravings of insanity, and so pass them by with 
solemn pity, lamenting rather than condemning. It is not just 
to bring them too prominently forward ; for he was better than 
these worst parts of him, and he must not be judged by them. 
Do we judge of life only by its pain? of humanity only by its 
sin? And this is the basis of our quarrel with this biography. 
No book that we know of, save Hogg’s reminiscences of Shelley, 
can compare with it for the skill with which it has degraded 
and dwarfed its subject. We do not say that it is not truthful 
in fact, but it is not just in spirit. It has not created the small 
or ugly parts of Landor’s character, but it has given them 
undue prominence ; it has dwelt on them too heavily—brought 
them out into the full glare of light, or more damagingly hinted 
at them only, as at things too bad to be reproduced ; while even 
in retailing the better facts it could not deny, it has not spared 
covert sarcasm and open contempt, where both were unge- 
nerous and unnecessary. It has judged Landor by the worst 
of him and not by the best; and so far it is untrue. Let us 
confess it frankly : Landor had a bad temper-—a ferocious, un- 
governable, insane temper—“ the worst that ever man was 
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cursed with,” he says of himself; but is a bad temper so rare 
that all his transcendent powers and noble qualities, all his 
affectionateness, his genius, his generosity, are to be assayed by 
the standard of this fault, great as it was? He was explosive, 
proud, exaggerative, passionate,and unreasonable;—granted; but 
he held liberal principles at a time when liberal principles were 
accounted for sins, and when the holders of them were conven- 
tional pariahs by whose curse we are now blessed ; his thoughts 
were heroically great; his genius was majestic ; his judgments, 
apart from his passions, were always instinctively true and 
generous; and these were qualities for which he is to be 
judged rather than for a physical infirmity of temper which 
made him difficult and dangerous to deal with. Mr. Forster's 
portraiture is conceived on exactly contrary principles to this, 
and the consequence is a book eminently wanting in mag- 
nanimity. We will not say that it is intentionally false or un- 
fair; but it is both in result; because the drawing is out of 
proportion, and because the lights are all thrown on the faults 
not on the virtues, and prominence is given to the evil and 
not to the good. More than this too, we will say, that so piti- 
less a dissection and so cold and “candid” an analysis have 
come with a singularly bad grace under all the circumstances 
of their friendship from the hand of the present biographer ; 
who would have done better to have rebuked Landor in his 
lifetime for the faults and weaknesses of which he has told the 
world so much after his death. 
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Art. [X.—TuHE IrISH CHURCH MEASURE. 


For the fourth time within forty years the nation finds itself 
in presence of an antagonism between two of the three elements 
of its constitutional government. Such a situation is natural, and 
indeed inevitable, when one of those three elements is an elec- 
tive assembly, continually renewed, and each time renewed 
so as to represent the opinions of the whole nation, while an- 
other of them is an hereditary House, representing nothing but 
its own order, and that order consisting mainly of one class 
of persons, the wealthier landlords, who cannot be expected to 
feel complete sympathy or move in conformity with the whole 
complex population of the three kingdoms. The only principle 
yet found able to put an end to this dead lock is, that the nation 
is supreme, that it is only as representing the nation that the 
House of Commons or the House of Lords has its legislative 
rights, and that when the nation has once declared for a line of 
policy, it becomes the duty of the two Houses to carry out the 
intentions of the nation in their practical details. Hence it 
follows that in cases of dissension between the two Houses, the 
only ground of controversy ought to be whether the will of the 
nation has been declared, and how far and how minutely that 
will has been expressed. Of course a controversy of this kind 
may branch out into innumerable details. It might be conceded 
that the result of a general election is the only constitutional 
method of determining the tendency of the national will. Yet 
it might be contended that the verdict was a surprise, that the 
arguments on both sides had not been heard, that the conclu- 
sion was only an accidental reading of the ever varying baro- 
meter of popular feeling, which the next hour’s reading might 
contradict, that in matter of fact the will of the nation had 
changed or was changing, and so on, through an indefinite 
variety of exceptions, the real meaning of which amounts to this, 
that the nation has no determinate method of saying what it 
deliberately intends, which cannot be picked to pieces and set 
aside by pleas which Mr. Disraeli would characterize as “ nisi 
prius,” if they did not happen to be those of his friends. In 
the great crises of the history of the last half-century the Lords 
have invariably shown a disposition to set the wheels of the 
State out of gear by too readily adopting pleas of this kind when 
the expressed will of the nation was recorded in favour of prin- 
ciples or measures which militated against their prejudices, or 
against the supposed interests of their order. And they have 
generally succeeded for a season in inflicting upon the nation one 
of those reverses which are invariably followed by a triumph, 
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and in gaining for their own principles one of those barren vic- 
tories which are invariably succeeded by a disaster. It was so 
in 1832, in the days of the first Reform Bill; it was so in 1846, 
when the Corn-Laws were repealed ; it was so in 1866, when their 
principles triumphed over the moderate Reform Bill of the 
Liberal Ministry, only as a prelude to the household suffrage of 
the succeeding year. And in spite of the majority of thirty-three 
on the 18th of June, there is considerable danger lest it may 
be so again in 1869. 

The theory of the philosophical Tories concerning the func- 
tions of the House of Lords was clearly and concisely expressed 
by Lord Salisbury in the debate on the 17th of June. Accord- 
ing to him, both the Upper and Lower Houses equally repre- 
sent the nation, and equally and co-ordinately share the supreme 
authority, except in those unusual and critical periods when the 
nation thinks for itself, adopts its own policy, and dictates it to 
its representatives. Then both Houses, he thinks, are equally 
bound to submit to the national will, as manifested in the gene- 
ral election of the House of Commons. In ordinary periods, he 
thinks, the nation leaves politics to the politicians, does not 
much concern itself with legislation, and trusts its representa- 
tives to provide all the legal and administrative supply which it 
requires. In extraordinary times, then, the Lords follow the 
Commons, not morally, as subject to them, but chronologically, 
because the Commons are the first exponents of the national 
will; they do not submit to the Commons, but both Houses 
submit equally to the nation. In ordinary times both Houses 
are perfectly equal, the national will finding its expression 
sometimes in one House, sometimes in another. Such is Lord 
Salisbury’s theory. It seems to come to this, that the nation, 
instructed perhaps by the debates in Parliament, chooses and 
dictates the principles of its policy, leaving to the Parliament 
the technical embodiment of those details in legislative acts. 
This is, however, a very inadequate view of the facts. The 
nation, in the aggregate, consists of a majority, generally more 
or less quiescent, inclining to progress, and a minority, generally 
the more active, devoted to the maintenance of things as they 
are. In the long-run, the House of Lords represents the opi- 
nions of the minority, the House of Commons those of the 
majority. At times, when the majority has been mesmerized 
by a politician like Lord Palmerston, it rests for a season, and 
allows an apparent reaction to set in; on such occasions the 
opinions of the minority of the nation are represented in both 
Houses. But in healthy times, when the nation is vigor- 
ous, its intelligence active, and its will excited, the supre- 
macy of the principle of progress is vindicated in a general 
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election, and the House of Lords finds itself face to face 
with a national verdict which is opposed to its predilec- 
tions. If Lord Salisbury’s theory is correct, it is the duty of 
the House of Lords at such times to accept the national verdict, 
and to labour, conjointly with the House of Commons, in con- 
triving the best possible practical embodiment of the national 
will, But what has been the practice of the House of Lords, 
and of the party which it represents? What is the advice of 
Lord Salisbury with regard to its present action? The practice 
of the House of Lords has always been to minimize the progress, 
to introduce as many reservations, contradictions, and com- 
promises as possible, to see that no principle is ever perfectly 
carried out, no act of justice completed, no measure of progress 
passed without being discoloured by antiquated prejudices. In 
1829, the splendid opportunity of Catholic Emancipation was 
spoiled by the anile prejudices of those who insisted on keeping 
up a few superannuated disabilities, and on balancing conces- 
sions by disfranchisements. In 1832, the Reform Bill was 
marred by foolish amendments, which made wiser amendments 
impossible. In 1867, the prejudices of the retrograde party 
had to be assuaged by the empty froth of personal payment of 
rates, by the ill-advised destruction of a most useful economic 
principle, the composition for rates, and by a mischievous repre- 
sentation of minorities; and now, in 1869, Lord Salisbury 
advises the Lords narrowly to scrutinize the national verdict of 
last autumn, to reduce it to its smallest possible dimensions, 
and to balance the thoroughness of the decree of disestablish- 
ment, which he owns to have been irrevocably made, by the 
smallest possible application. of the decree of disendowment, 
which indeed, in spite of the whole tenor of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Lancashire speeches, he denies to have formed part of the ques- 
tion put to the people at the hustings. Now, this advice of 
Lord Salisbury seems to us to be directly contrary to his theory. 
If it is the duty of Parliament to embody the principles willed 
by the nation in the most perfect technical legislation, it cannot 
be at the same time its duty to minimize and carp at those 
principles, to introduce so many compromises and exceptions 
as to bury them, to transform disestablishment into a mere 
emancipation from State control, and to transfigure disendow- 
ment either into an accumulation of additional wealth, or into 
a maintenance of a very real and visible superiority in posses- 
sions. The party of resistance in England often complains that, 
whatever is granted, those to whom it is given are never satisfied. 
They moralize upon this theme, and mourn over the depths of 
human discontent and the insatiability of ingratitude. If they 
would but turn their lantern on themselves they might see that 
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to clog concessions with insulting conditions is not the way to 
secure gratitude, to pay half a debt not the best means of 
satisfying a creditor, nor to bury a rule under exceptions the 
best way to exemplify a principle. Lord Salisbury in effect 
has said to the Peers, “We, in conjunction with the House of 
Commons, are placed here to give effect to the voice of the 
nation, to formulate its views, to embody its principles. Let 
us not therefore refuse to consider those principles, but let us 
consider them with a view to ascertaining how little of them 
we may admit, how much reject, and how far mar the remainder, 
with reservations and exceptions, without stirring up the nation 
to a war of extermination against our House. ‘Half a loaf is 
better than no bread’ is a saying which represents more or less 
truly the feeling of the Liberal party. A great deal will be 
endured from us before our existence is endangered. If we 
rejected everything Mr. Gladstone might successfully appeal 
to the nation to pass the Bill over our heads. If we alter only 
details, as for instance the date from which private endowments 
are to be privileged, it would be so ridiculously small a matter 
to set in the balance against the maintenance of the Constitution 
that the sensible Liberals and good-natured Radicals would 
acquiesce in it, even though some of them would say that it left 
the disestablished Church the wealthiest ecclesiastical body in 
Christendom, spoilt the grace of England’s act of justice to 
Ireland, and left behind a sufficient residuum of inequality and 
ascendency to be an eye-sore to the present generation, and a 
nucleus round which will gather the elements of agitation and 
discontent in the future.” 

If the House of Lords were a mere senate, and not also an 
order consisting of the most characteristic members of a class 
which is characteristically the most rigid and unprogressive of 
all classes of society, it would naturally be liable to treat de- 
mands for progress with an unsympathizing criticism. With 
advancing years almost every reformer crystallizes into a Con- 
servative. When the dreams of his youth have become realities, 
he is no longer young enough to imagine new dreams of his 
own, or to kindle at the imaginations of others. Men who 
have passed through great offices, or have spent a quarter of a 
century in the routine of law, have become habituated to a set 
of principles and practices which have become too usual to be 
lightly changed, too natural to be criticised. A mere senate, 
consisting of such men, old members of the House of Commons, 
old ministers, old administrators, men who had gained the 
prizes of the legal or clerical profession, though they would be 
capable of giving the most valuable aid in the elaboration of 
laws, and in embodying the decrees of the nation, would natur- 
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ally join to their technical superiority a coldness in criticising 
the effervescence of national enthusiasm, which would make 
them an effectual and useful check upon the speed of legisla- 
tion. But our House of Lords is more than this. It is nota 
senate, but an order, in which, by the mere accidents of succes- 
sion, many of its members are senators. The law peers and 
Bishops are the only senators as such. Other peers may be 
senators, because, while they enter into the profession of poli- 
tics in early life, they only succeed in middle age to their peer- 
ages. But this element of statesmanship in the House of Lords 
is not much stronger than the learned and scientific element 
in the Convocations of the English universities, where the real 
power, when they are stirred to exert themselves, lies in the 
hands of the country clergymen. So it is with the peers. The 
weight and resistance of the order lies not in the politicians, 
but in the country magnates who know no more of the philo- 
sophy of legislation than the country clergyman knows of 
Greek scholarship. And in critical times like the present 
these hereditary and intermittent legislators congregate at 
Westminster, not to give technical expression to the national 
will, but to thwart it as far as they can, and to protect the 
stationary interests of their order against the innovations of 
progress. Lord Salisbury’s senatorial theory of the House of 
Lords would be excellent if it answered to facts, or rather is 
excellent so far as it does answer to facts. But the senate in 
the House is always liable to be swamped by the order, and 
then the decisions of the peers represent neither the principles 
of the national will nor the arts of technical and administrative 
legislation. Was it with the view of changing the order into a 
senate that Lord Salisbury, in the debate on life peerages, 
lamented the want of a censorship in the House of Lords ? 
That the leisure, experience, and technical knowledge of the 
senators among the peers can be used to excellent effect in 
improving the measures which pass through the cross-fire of 
amendments among the rawer legislators of the House of 
Commons, is a truism. But this function is called into action 
chiefly when a Bill has been disfigured by the inconsistent 
amendments of various thinkers in a House which the Ministry 
is not strong enough to control. When a Bill has been tho- 
roughly considered, well drawn, and passed through the House 
of Commons without material alteration, itis aeuphemism tospeak 
of the modifications of principle introduced into it by the peers 
as technical improvements. If the principle which they modify 
is one that ought to be enforced, their modifications of it are 
so many failures of justice; they are legislative amendments, 
which only “improve” justice off the face of the law. If the 
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Lords would faithfully do what they own is their duty, and 
study without prejudice to carry out the technical and scientitic 
consistency of legislation, they would have a great future before 
them. The equality of justice at which the Irish Church Bill 
aims is almost a commonplace of consistent and scientific 
legislation. That which often makes despotisms bearable is 
the precision of the law—for this very precision is in its measure 
a safeguard of equality and justice. Grievances, disabilities, 
inequalities, injustices, are often only clumsy expedients of 
well-meaning and ignorant law-makers. And the clumsiness of 
the English law is its great fault. Future reformers will have to 
address themselves to the task of finding better means of attain- 
ing certain ends that all parties agree in desiring—the extinc- 
tion of pauperism, the education of the people, the repression of 
crime, the reformation of criminals. ‘There is even a common 
term in which the policy of both parties with regard to the 
Irish Church coalesces. One would level up, the other level 
down, but both would level. Equality of some sort between 
the confessions is universally owned to be the proper aim of 
politicians. The question how to attain this equality is, if 
properly understood, exactly the question for the scientific 
statesman, who looks at the present, calculating the forces at 
his disposal, and looks at the future with the intention of 
making his measure complete, so as not to carry in its bosom 
the seeds of its own destruction. There can be no doubt that 
the equalizing and scientific system of policy has been gaining 
ground since the beginning of the century. Burke mourned 
the fall of chivalry, and the rise of economists and calculators. 
Chivalry is the statesmanship of impulse, of privilege, of-divine 
rights inherent in persons and classes. It is the policy of con- 
querors who impose an extrinsic civilisation on subject races. 
But the internal development of civilisation by a national pro- 
gress goes on other rules. The mathematical and mechanical 
legislation of the school of Bentham is a better expression for 
it than the spasmodic legislation of ascendant classes. The 
true age of economy and calculation began after the Reform 
Bill of 1832. Since that time mercantile policy has given the 
tone to our legislation, and has taught us that distributive 
justice deals out rights and imposes sacrifices on less invidious 
grounds than the supposed moral and political superiority or 
deficiency of citizens, and that the fairest rule for nations as 
well as for persons is to deal to others as we would have them 
deal to us. 

It is this happy relationship between the methods of a 
utilitarian legislation, and those of a legislation which aims 
simply at equality of justice, which causes that the men under 
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whose guidance our economical legislation has culminated take 
their places as the leaders of the new movement. Mr. Glad- 
stone became the principal figure in the day of financial economy, 
chiefly because he was never a mere financier or a mere 
economist. With all his mastery of the methods, and versatility 
in the resources of scientific finance, his measures were never 
merely financial, but always contained glimpses into outlying 
regions which gave a philosophic, even a metaphysical, tone to 
his financial statements, and made them in this respect a laugh- 
ing-stock to the mere calculator, who however accepted all their 
practical proposals with entire thankfulness. Mr. Gladstone 
was never a mere raiser of money for the Government to spend. 
His task was to see where the burden pressed overmuch, and 
where it failed to touch the bearer’s back; to readjust the 
weights and distribute them evenly, so as to hamper the motive 
powers of the bearers as little as could be. The scientific treat- 
ment of finance for the purpose of securing a strict distributive 
justice in the partition of burdens, and the greatest possible 
freedom of movement in spite of the burdens, was his education 
to train him for a more general application of the same law of 
justice—the readjustment of our political institutions on prin- 
ciples of equity, for the relief of those whose principles and 
consciences are justly offended at the existing inequalities. In 
Mr. Bright we also have one in whom early grasp of a great 
financial idea has supplied a certain sterility in devising the 
details of measures which in their general outlines and prin- 
ciples he foresaw sooner than any other statesman. If he is 
gifted with the far-reaching vision of a prophet, his detailed 
views seem to suffer under the conditions which necessarily 
attach to distance. But the firmness of his grasp of principles, 
and his passionate attachment to justice, make him, with Mr. 
Gladstone, a natural pioneer in the conciliatory and equitable 
policy on which the nation is entering. 

The Irish Church Bill is a typical instance of this policy. 
If we consider the directness and precision with which its main 
principles of complete disendowment and disestablishment are 
carried out, and on the other hand the almost sublime con- 
tempt of logic with which it adopts compromise after compro- 
mise, till hardly one of its clauses, as Mr. Gladstone confessed 
to Mr. Fawcett, would bear to be scrutinized too closely, it is a 
model of scientific legislation, which loses sight neither of the 
oppressive multiplicity of contradictory details, nor of the unity 
which is ultimately to grow out of the heterogeneous mas’. Or, 
if we consider the object of the Bill, which is to give to every 
religious confession in Ireland justice, and neither more nor 
less than justice,—to secure to each body its own rights, and to 
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prevent it from so exercising or abusing its riglits as to interfere 
with the rights of others,—it is evident that it deals with con- 
siderations more serious than finance, deeper down in the 
hearts of men than the incidence of taxation or military 


service; and these considerations are new, if not in themselves, 
at least in their relation with legislation. For a long time 
questions of abstract justice, or of the fundamental principles 
of politics, have had no practical effect in Parliamentary debates. 
Such speculations have dwelt in the dim distance,—if understood, 
atleast not expressed. The questions of the day lay too near the 
surface of things to admit of being affected by texts of Scripture 
or transcendental analysis, and the reports of our Parliamentary 
proceedings offer none of the abstract and generalizing character 
so familiar to the French and Belgian Chambers. But with the 
change in thecharacter of the questions debated has come a change 
in the character of the debates themselves. Questions have been 
brought down from the regions of abstraction to those of practical 
and party politics,and the House of Commons has been somewhat 
assimilated with Convocation. It has heard many a warning 
voice suggestive of the pulpit, and many a disquisition and 
distinction suggesting a scholastic theologian with a predeter- 
mined theme to defend. But if it has thus opened a field to 
official philosophers and pulpiting statesmen, it has given the 
opportunity to the leaders of political thought to exemplify 
how eminently worthy of the highest statesmanship these some- 
what abstract questions may be made; and neither the lucid and 
methodical thoughtfulness of Mr. Gladstone, nor the earnest con- 
scientiousness of Mr. Bright, was ever so effectively displayed 
as in the late debates. In the House of Commons these debates 
have brought out two points in the clearest light: the scientific 
character of the Bill, which has made it practically inassail- 
able, and has held it together by a sort of internal vitality ; 
and the abstract nature of the problems which it raises, which 
seem to lie much deeper in the soil of political philosophy than 
ordinary questions go. 

Mr. Gladstone, in moving for leave to bring in the Bill on 
the 1st of March, gave an explanation of the measure to be 
introduced, which is as true for the Bill now as it was for the 
first draught. Three specific dates at which certain operations 
would take place were the hinges on which his statement 
turned; but the course of the subsequent debates makes it 
more convenient to consider the operations themselves. These 
are mainly four: the disestablishment, the disendowment, and 
the modified reconstruction of the Anglican Church in Ireland, 
and the distribution of the funds accruing to the nation. The 
disestablishment is to be complete, and to take effect on the 
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Ist of January 1871; on that day ecclesiastical courts and 
laws will cease to have authority in Ireland, ecclesiastical cor- 
porations will be dissolved, and Irish Bishops will cease to 
have seats in the House of Lords. The disendowment of the 
Church as a Church will be complete on the day after the Act 
becomes law, when the whole property of the Church will be 
vested in the three Commissioners appointed by the Bill; but 
in consequence of the full recognition of all vested interests, 
the disendowment of each parish will be only a gradual opera- 
tion. The life-interests of the clergy form the pivot on which 
the reconstruction, or rather the continuity, of the disesta- 
blished Church mainly turns. A machinery is provided, by 
which vacancies which occur between the passing of the Bill 
and the Ist of January 1871 will be filled up without creating 
any new vested interests. The clergy and laity of the Church 
are authorized, in the interval before complete disestablishment, 
to constitute a representative body, which the Government would 
recognise as the official organ of the Church. Through this body 
the Commissioners will make all the payments due to the 
annuitants on account of vested interests. It will also be 
enabled to accept from them a fixed sum in place of each 
annuity, and thus, by means analogous to those used by insur- 
ance companies, to accumulate a fund out of the difference 
between the capital with its total interest, and the sum of 
annual payments on each life. Again, the Bill recognises a 
distinction between public and private endowments. The 
latter are defined to be all moneys contributed from private 
sources since 1660. These are all to be handed over to the 
Church body; their value is estimated at £500,000. Again, 
the churches and glebe-houses will be handed over to the re- 
presentative body, the former without any payment at all, the 
latter, with ten acres of glebe, for a payment of ten years’ pur- 
chase of the land, without any consideration for the house, ex- 
cept so far as a debt is due upon it to the present Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 

All the remaining property of the Establishment, consisting of 
its public endowments, will be vested in the new Commission. 
Upon this property the first charge will be compensations to 
vested interests; that is to say,—first, a continuation of present 
emoluments to every incumbent till his death, except in case of 
his accepting commutation, or refusing to continue his minis- 
trations, in which case his annuity will be no longer pay- 
able to him; and secondly, two lump sums to compensate 
various interests affected by the withdrawal of the Maynooth 
Grant and of the Regiwm Donum. The permanent curates will 
be compensated out of the annuity of the incumbent who has 
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hitherto paid him, and the temporary curates will receive gra- 
tuities proportionate to their length of service, with a mini- 
mum of £200, and a maximum of £600. Parish-clerks and 
sextons will have full compensation for their vested interests, 
and other officers will receive gratuities to be determined by the 
Commissioners. The total value of the public endowments of 
the Establishment is estimated at £15,500,000; and the charges 
here enumerated will absorb about £8,000,000; £7,500,000 
will therefore remain in the hands of the Commissioners. The 
fund which they will have to administer will come into their 
hands partly in the shape of a tithe-rent charge, partly in the 
shape of glebe-lands and other real property. It will be their 
duty to change these denominations into funded capital. For 
this end the Commissioners will sell to the landlords the tithe- 
rent charge at 224 years’ purchase, to be paid either in a lump 
sum, or by instalments to extend at the utmost over 52 years, 
at the rate of £4, 9s. per cent. of the capital for that time, 
less the amount usually deducted for poor-rates. After that 
period all tithe-rent charge not in the hands of lay improprietors 
will be extinguished in Ireland. The glebe-lands will be sold, 
partly to the Church body, partly, it is to be presumed, by 
virtue of a promised enactment, to other religious bodies, for 
like purposes, and partly to the occupying tenants. The churches, 
and burial-grounds which are annexed to them, will be handed 
over to the Church body, other burial-grounds to the Boards of 
Guardians, and ecclesiastical ruins to the Board of Works. 

The sum remaining in the hands of the Commission after 
these operations is to be applied “ mainly to the relief of un- 
avoidable calamity and suffering ;” in institutions which at pre- 
sent, where they exist, are maintained chiefly out of the county 
cess. The persons relieved will be lunatics, idiots, the deaf, the 
dumb, and the blind. The cost will be £235,000 a year out of 
the £311,000 which will be the income in the Commissioners’ 
hands. The rest will be spent in aid to county infirmaries, 
reformatories, and in providing skilled nurses for the poor. 

This being the character of the Bill as introduced into and 
passed by the House of Commons, the discussion of its prin- 
ciples, which necessarily preceded the second reading, was more 
or less a debate upon the abstract importance and meaning of 
religious establishments and religious endowments. Mr. Disraeli 
began the opposition in a speech wherein he made the establish- 
ment of a Church to consist ina union between it and the State, 
such as to render the State religious, and to invest authority 
with the highest sanctions that can influence the sentiments, 
the convictions, and consequently the conduct, of the subject ; 
and, on the other hand, to render the Church political, by 
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blending civil authority with ecclesiastical influence, by defin- 
ing and defending the rights of the laity, and preventing the 
Church from subsiding into a sacerdotal corporation. Reading 
by his own private lights the signs of the times, he went on to 
say that the danger of the coming age will be an unchecked 
religious enthusiasm, issuing in sacerdotalism ; against this fer- 
vid and zealous, but narrow and contracted agency, he found 
the true check and defence in a union with the agency of the 
State, which union alone could insure toleration. The Roman 
Catholic, he said, excommunicated by his Church, or the sec- 
tarian denounced and expelled by his congregation, ceases, in 
the presence of an Establishment, to be a forlorn being. There 
is the Church, of which the Sovereign is the head, which does 
not refuse to that individual those religious rites which are his 
consolation and his comfort. Establishment, therefore, he said, 
means a union which secures to us “regulated freedom and 
temperate religion.” In this speech Mr. Disraeli only hinted 
at his theory of the identity between Establishment and the 
supremacy of the Crown over the Church. In the debate in 
Committee on the 16th of April, when he moved the rejection 
of Clause 2, which dissolves the Legislative union between the 
Churches of England and Ireland, he enlarged upon the theory. 
“It is,” he said, “ union with the State under the supremacy of 
the Crown, which, quite independently of any endowment, secures 
to a Church purity and uniformity of doctrine, decorum of wor- 
ship, a salutary discipline, and a wise and temperate Govern- 
ment.” This proposition he made universal, and applied it to 
the Roman Catholic Church wherever it exists. He declared 
that so long as the Pope remains at Rome as sovereign, so long 
all Churches acknowledging his supremacy are established ; 
that is, they are free from the uncertainties and mutabilities of 
voluntary associations, and enjoy, under the security of their 
supreme head, purity of doctrine, decorum of worship, salutary 
discipline, and wise government. But these advantages, he 
thought, are not conferred by anything short of a personal 
supremacy. Neither a confederation of Churches, nor a sub- 
ordination of a Church to the civil law, would procure for it 
these benefits. Hence it followed that the Royal Supremacy 
which he wishes to maintain is not that which the Crown 
possesses in its Courts—for that is common to every Sovereign 
in the world,—but it is an ecclesiastical power, which exists, 
not in the Law Courts, but “in the person of the Sovereign.” 

It is not probable that Mr. Disraeli had any very definite 
idea of his own meaning in this theory of Establishment, 
and criticism of so loose an aggregate of propositions is hardly 
possible. He foresees an age of religious zeal and sectarian heat, 
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when these forces will be too strong for the control of the State 
by itself. But the State in union with the Church may rule 
them by cooling them. A Church thus allied with the State 
is described as a common pound for all stray cattle, an asylum 
for all castaway or unattached Christians, an unweeded gar- 
den where all pruners and cultivators of other fields are autho- 
rized to shoot their rubbish and throw their weeds. What 
influence such a hospital could have over the frenzy of enthusiasm 
is difficult to see; no person in the least actuated by the popular 
zeal of the coming religious epoch could tolerate it. And what 
consolation it could be to the excommunicated Catholic and 
expelled Dissenter to be invited to coalesce in common rites 
which they neither of them wished for or believed in is left 
unexplained. 

If Mr. Disraeli intended to say merely that Established 
Churches, with various interests and various populations to 
conciliate, are conciliatory, whereas local sects are sectarian and 
exclusive, or if he had intended to refer to the comprehensive 
character of the English Establishment, which in its earlier 
years included schismatic Catholics, Protestants, Puritans, and 
the family of love, it would have been possible to say so in 
obvious and intelligible language. But Mr. Disraeli seems to 
have entertained some further idea that toleration is the child 
of religious establishment, and that it is identical with the in- 
difference or temperance which he describes. Yet the most 
intolerant days of the Establishment were when it aimed at 
being most comprehensive—when it stretched out its arms to 
the whole nation, inviting them to come in, and imprisoning, 
fining, or hanging those who would not. Indifferenceto all 
doctrines but one, to wit, the Queen’s supremacy, never was a 
step gained towards toleration of the denial of this one, but 
rather concentrated the spirit of persecution upon its impugners. 
The same phenomenon has been seen in Catholic countries, 
where a good-natured indifference to the doings and opinions of 
all who professed to believe whatever the Church believed, has 
been found quite consistent with inquisitorial severity towards 
heretics who lacked this one thing needful. It would be 
curious to speculate on the ultimate outcome of Mr. Disraeli’s 
theory. Probably he would hold with Horne, Elizabeth’s 
Bishop. of Winchester, and a few others of that day, who pro- 
fessed, in spite of the express contradiction of their doctrine 
put forth in the Queen’s injunctions, that they believed the 
Crown to have inherited all the prerogatives of the Tiara, and 
that the Queen could do in the Establishment all that the Pope 
could do in the Catholic Church. A profession of civil and 
religious subjection to Her Majesty was, in the eyes of these 
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Anglicans, the sum of all religion, just as submission to an in- 
fallible Pope may be in the eyes of some Romanists. But it is 
clear that the two systems are different. The Pope may be a 
symbol of dogma of some kind, the Queen cannot be. It may 
be thought a possible formula of faith to say, “I believe what- 
ever the Pope believes or teaches ;” but to say, “I believe what- 
ever the Queen believes or teaches,” is simply unmeaning, be- 
cause the Queen, as such, is neither believer nor teacher. 
Instead of any such formula, the Anglican school of which we 
speak has to take refuge in a loyalty to the person of the 
Sovereign, a belief in his divine right, in the sacredness of his 
majesty, in the divinity which hedges his crown and guides his 
actions. This seems ultimately the only possible fixed tenet of 
Mr. Disraeli’s political Church, consisting, as it does, of outcasts 
from all religious bodies united on the sole ground of the per- 
sonal religious supremacy of the Sovereign. Probably the 
theory took flesh and was incarnate in the cavaliers of the Civil 
War, and is not, therefore, in an antiquarian and romantic 
sense, quite so absurd as it is in reference to the convictions 
and the tendencies of the present time. It is this personal 
supremacy, independent of all courts and all law—for Mr. Dis- 
raeli does not attempt to preserve the Ecclesiastical Courts or 
Canon Law,—which he besought the Government to leave to 
the Anglican Church in Ireland. 

It is evident that no statesman could accede to so romantic 
a proposal. Mr. Disraeli had given new meanings to the words 
Establishment and Royal Supremacy unknown to our present 
Constitution or to our past history. Establishment never was 
the union between Church and State. But it was the confirma- 
tion by the State of the ecclesiastical laws, and the guarantee 
that the decisions of ecclesiastical tribunals should have 
civil effect, together with the recognition of the Church as a 
corporate person or number of persons, constituting a separate 
and independent estate in the realm. The notion of Royal 
Supremacy was originally that in all civil causes, whether tried 
by civil or ecclesiastical laws and judges, the ultimate appeal 
should be to the Crown, not to the Pope. Afterwards, when 
heresy and other ecclesiastical offences were punished with the 
severest civil penalties, all these causes, however spiritual in 
essence, became civil in effect, and the Crown claimed a direct 
decision in them all. This it secured at the Reformation, and 
exercised its powers with the old machinery in separate eccle- 
siastical and civil courts. The division of courts is not in the 
least necessary for the supremacy of the Crown; but it is neces- 
sary that it should be exercised through some court or other, 
otherwise it has no organ through which to act. Mr. Disraeli’s 
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imagination of a supremacy independent of courts can only be 
a sentimental supremacy,—an appeal to feeling and faith with- 
out compulsory power,—a supremacy which be longs to a saint, 
er a prophet, or an impostor, but which is a preposterous addi- 
tion to a hereditary and constitutional Crown. 
In the political philosophy of Mr. Disraeli’s speeches Endow- 
ment shares with Establishment the dignity of being raised 
into an abstraction, and, indeed, both are intimately mixed up 
with the question of the supremacy of the Crown. As the civil 
validity given to the laws of an Establishment gives it a cer- 
tain power over the personal liberties of the subject, so does its 
endowment give it a certain power over the possessions of the 
subject ; hence by virtue both of Establishment and of Endow- 
ment, causes purely ecclesiastical, and in their essence touching 
only faith or morals, become civil causes, and as such subject 
to the civil authority. With the best will in the world to avoid 
all appearance of deciding in religious cases, the temporal Courts 
must from time to time be called upon, in deciding who is en- 
titled to an endowment, to decide also what present opinions 
are the legitimate equivalents of those for which the endow- 
ment was originally made. With the convenient fiction that 
the Courts are merely interpretative, that the Prayer-book and 
Articles are the full code of the Establishment, the ecclesiastical 
tribunals have hitherto been able to avoid the appearance of 
deciding on the legality or otherwise of new points of doctrine. 
sut it is certain that religious thought has changed since the 
teformation; neither the Ritualist body nor the Church Associa- 
tion really represents the mind of the framers of the Anglican 
Church law. There is a development of opinion, and the Gourts 
are called upon to decide, not whether this development is true 
or false in itself, but whether it is a legitimate development of the 
opinions legalized in the sixteenth century. All bodies, whether 
established or not, enjoying endowments, are liable to this in- 
quisition of the temporal Courts. The Courts may at any time 
be called upon to judge, not whether an inculpated doctrine is 
true in rerum natura, but whether it forms a legitimate develop- 
ment of that creed to which endowment was originally given 
And this in matter of fact is ultimately to give the Civil Courts 
power to decide on the orthodoxy or otherwise of religious 
ministers, not in their aspect of ministers of common Christianity, 
but in that of holders of endowments for specific religious teach- 
ing. The machinery of the Irish Church Bill, as originally put 
together, was calculated to put off as long as possible any such 
ultimately inevitable interference of the State, and to consti- 
tute the new Church as far as possible a free Church in a free 
State. The Bill as originally drawn went so far in this direc- 
tion as not even to protect the vested interests of a clergyman 
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who should decline to follow the new Church body in the 
changes they may please to make in doctrine or ritual, and 
should accordingly cease performing his functions. As the Bill 
now stands such a clergyman would forfeit his annuity. Sir 
Roundell Palmer discovered this blot, and both in Committee 
and on the Report proposed an amendment to obviate it. The 
amendment is accepted to a certain extent, and has been left 
for discussion in the House of Lords. But the extreme caution 
of the Government in this matter is a sure index of their fixed 
determination to remove the controversies of the Church as far 
as possible from the interference of the State, and to leave all 
ecclesiastical bodies as free as they can be to settle all their 
disputes among themselves. It is this aspect of the Bill which 
seems to make it attractive to Lord Carnarvon. Yet while 
endowments iast, the question must at last, and in some form, 
arise, whether such a minister, holding such opinions, ought or 
ought not to continue in the enjoyment of his endowment. 
Endowments left to special bodies, defined by certain opinions, 
and described in deeds, must sooner or later give birth to law- 
suits concerning the compatibility of certain new opinions with 
the old. The method by which Continental States have freed 
themselves from the responsibility of making this distinction, is, 
while keeping their legitimate supremacy, to suppress endow- 
ments and to substitute salaries. If religious ministers are 
paid not according to their opinions, but according to the num- 
bers to whom they minister, or, it may be, partly by such a 
scale as this, partly in proportion to the salary provided for 
them from private. sources, according to the old plan for giving 
State support to primary schools, the question who has the 
right to the salary would be one for the statistician, not for 
the theological lawyer ; it would be a problem of arithmetic, 
not of orthodoxy. Since the French Revolution the clergy 
all over Europe have been gradually becoming a salaried 
instead of an endowed class; they have been cut loose from 
their territorial and feudal associations, and have become 
linked with the class which lives upon wages. The ex- 
periment has not been specially successful: the Catholic 
clergy at least have shown a much smaller nationalism, and a 
much greater disposition to centralize all their power in the 
Pope. But, on the other hand, it has been found possible, 
under these conditions, for the State, in conjunction with the 
ecclesiastical authorities, to arrange tables of maximum charges 
for personal ministrations and functions, such as marriages and 
funerals, and thereby to obviate all those scandals of spiritual 
extortion which have been referred to by many speakers in the 
late debates ; and if the experiments, as they have been made, 
are not found otherwise satisfactory, they cannot be said to be 
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conclusive, since the lay element has been hitherto quite ex- 
cluded from all action, and the transaction has been a bargain 
between two despotic powers—an autocratic State hiring its 
spiritual labourers from an autocratic Pontiff, as the German 
Princes used to let out their armies. This is different from a 
State voting so much money for the spiritual care of the people, 
and distributing it scrupulously in proportion to the numbers 
of persons instructed, and the amount of instruction offered to 
them, and accepted by them. If the lay element is to be 
admitted to have such weight as is now claimed for it, some 
great change must probably take place in richly endowed 
religious societies. Independent associations, authorized to 
revise their own formularies, and in which the decision of the 
majority binds the whole body, may from time to time cast adrift 
a minority, till at last, by continual cutting off of fractions, the 
residue itself, though a majority as compared with the last 
secessionist body, may be only a small minority in comparison 
to the aggregate representatives, orthodox and heterodox, of the 
body to which the endowment was first left. In such case 
questions would soon arise about the right of the minority to 
the whole endowment. It would seem then that the develop- 
ment of the Jay influence in religious corporations is likely 
gradually to militate against endowment, and in favour of the 
principle of congregational salaries, supplemented by State 
grants. And so, perhaps, the whirligig of time will bring it 
about that the revolutionary doctrines of Wiclif, who was 
accused of teaching that it is against Scripture to endow the 
clergy, that emperors and princes were seduced by the devil 
into giving temporal possessions to the Church, and the like, 
will come to be cardinal opinions with those who most desire 
to see religion, the highest exercise of man’s individual free-will, 
emancipated from State control, and freedom secured to Church 
and State alike. 

It must be owned that Mr. Disraeli and his party have 
reason for wishing the principle of Endowment to be kept as 
sacred as that of Establishment, for it is the very pivot of the 
system by which the Church becomes a department of the State, 
and is made political. Hence arises their wish for concurrent 
endowments by means of levelling up, or in any other way by 
which religion can be permanently paid by the State. They 
have the same objection to the separation of Church and State 
which the Italian bishops have expressed. But these last would 
keep up the union, in order that the Prince might govern at the 
good pleasure and patience of the priest; the other party that 
the priest might minister at the pleasure and patience of the 
Prince. But, besides these political reasons for endowments, 
there is a wide-spread sentiment that whatever is once given 
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from establishment and endowment by the State. 







for religious purposes is sacred for ever, and cannot be alienated 
to secular uses without sacrilege. This feeling rests sometimes 
upon the teaching of Canon Law, and sometimes upon a long 
tradition, upon texts of Scripture, and upon legends of the evil 
fortune of Church-robbers. To this feeling Mr. Disraeli appealed 
in his speech against the second reading of the Bill. But the 
distribution of the surplus, as provided for by the Bill, had taken 
all its sting out of this great sentimental topic ; it was impos- 
sible to deny, as Mr. Bright pointed out in his most eloquent 
and telling speech, that the purposes to which the surplus was 
applied were as spiritual, as charitable, and as divine as the 
endowment of a clergy, especially when the very life of that 
clergy consisted not so much in teaching religion, as in 
keeping alive religious controversy. To argue, as the Bishop 
of Peterborough argued, that since blind and mutes would be 
educated religiously, part of the surplus would be devoted to 
religious teaching, and to assert that such an appropriation was 
contrary to all the promises of the majority of the House of 
Commons to the nation on the hustings, will not command 
much assent. The religious endowment abjured was a definite 
payment made to a definite body of religious teachers, in order 
to enable them to exist, and to set them up as teachers in the 
nation. The religious payments which will follow in the wake 
of the appropriation clauses of the Bill will be made to existing 
teachers for work which they may be called on to perform. 
To urge that because the surplus is not to be devoted to reli- 
gious purposes, therefore no clergyman of any denomination is 
to be employed in the services set on foot by the application of 
that surplus, is to carry rigid literalism beyond all reasonable 


The new ecclesiastical body set up by the Bill in Ireland is 
totally distinct from an established and endowed Church, though it 
is set up by the State, and receives a great deal of property through 
the State. For although the Bill confers upon it a legislative 
power, and provides that only those shall receive its pay who 
perform the functions which it prescribes, and submit to its 
legislation, yet as the body is left entirely free from State con- 
trol in fixing the terms of its communion, and as with respect 
to its payments to ministers it will be only under the same 
control as other unestablished bodies, its incorporation and the 
gifts made to it, if they are made in the manner prescribed by 
the Bill as it passed the House of Commons, are totally different 


The Church 


body has no power except such power as is voluntarily con- 
ceded to it by those who choose to obey it. It cannot be con- 
sidered a creation of the State, for it exists already in germ; 
and the clauses which seem to create it are really only clauses 
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which recognise this embryo life, and provide that the execution 
of the Bill should not go further than was intended, and that 
the process of disestablishment and disendowment should not 
be also the death of the inner living Church. They are saving 
clauses, not creative. There can be no doubt, whatever has been 
said by Bishops in the House of Lords, that the ecclesiastical 
body and the communion it represents is treated with great, 
perhaps over great, tenderness, in respect of the churches and 
burial-grounds. That it should keep the greatest part of the 
churches is reasonable enough. But there are some, like the 
Cathedrals of Dublin and Limerick, and the Abbey Church at 
Galway, which the next generation will see with discontent in 
the hands of a minority which is not of the religion of the 
founders of those churches. The sacrifice may probably not be 
a great one for the present generation of Catholics; but the 
lasting dedication of those churches to an alien worship, on the 
convenient fiction that they are valueless, will be, it is to be 
feared, like leaving the flags of ascendency still flying on the 
high places of the land. The same considerations apply to the 
burial-grounds ; after the first gush of satisfaction at the measure 
is over, will the majority be satisfied that their cemeteries still 
in great part are left in the custody of the minority? But this 
is an inequality which can easily be remedied by legislation. 
The present importance of these matters is slight. If they 
prove to be wounds only skinned over, not healed, they may be 
treated hereafter at no great cost. The facilities for purchasing 
glebes which are given to the ecclesiastical body would be in- 
vidious, were it not that they are only the pledges of equal 
facilities to be given to other creeds for the acquisition of mini- 
sters’ residences, and in some more remote degree the promises 
and precursors of a general system which will encourage a 
greater division of landed estates among the inhabitants of 
Ireland. But this generosity of the Bill towards the Church 
body has not been appreciated by the recipients. The amend- 
ments which Mr. Disraeli proposed would, after disendowing 
the richest Church in Christendom, have piled it up with gifts 
that would have left it richer by some thirteen or fourteen hun- 
dred thousand pounds. Sir Roundell Palmer pleaded for the 
property of the Church ; it had already, he said, lost four-fifths 
of its wealth, and what remained to it was not more than enough 
for the needs of a body of Christian clergymen ministering to a 
flock as numerous as the Irish Protestants. Lord Granville has 
replied that French Protestants, twice as numerous, subsist on 
1-17th part of the sum. It might also have been said that a body 
which had so precarious a tenure of its property, or which had 
proved so careless a trustee of the national endowments for 
religious purposes, could offer neither security nor reason for 
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being trusted with the custody of what was left. If a life- 
tenant with sole custody of, but only joint interest in, a property, 
has been weak or dishonest enough to let it dwindle till it is 
barely sufficient for himself, that fact would be but a poor plea 
for his keeping all that remained of it, and leaving the residue 
for his babes. Dr. Ball also pleaded for an institution that had 
had its roots in the country for 300 years. It was precisely 
because these roots had been roots of bitterness; because the 
tree had not grown, but dwindled gradually away; because 
neither its fruit nor its leaves had been for the healing of the 
nation, that it was at last acknowledged to be not only just 
but politic to lop it and prune it—not to cut it down, but to 
remove from it the soil in which it could not prosper, and 
to admit to it the healthy action of free air and voluntary 
association. 

In the arrangements for the employment of the surplus, the 
ultimate application of the fund is unquestionably one founded 
on the Divine law of charity. But the payment of Maynooth 
and of the Regiwm Donum out of the fund, the extinction of the 
tithes after fifty-two years in favour of the landlords, and even 
the relief of the county cess by the payment to hospitals and 
asylums now mainly supported by that rate, have all been sub- 
jects for animadversion. Sir Roundell Palmer, followed by a 
full chorus in the Upper House, thought that the cutting the 
curates out of the incumbents, as Sydney Smith would have 
called it, was an injustice. Travelling, as such arguers do, be- 
tween the vested rights of individuals, which the Bill professes 
to protect, and those of congregations, which the Bill professes 
to abolish, they consider that the curate had an individual 
right to compensation, and the congregation a right to his ser- 
vices, but that the incumbent also had a right to his full stipend, 
and that it should be paid to him without any deduction, while 
the salary of the curate should be otherwise provided for. As Mr. 
Disraeli wished disendowment to result in enriching the Church, 
so Sir Roundell Palmer would have made its first result the 
enriching of the incumbent. The idea that Maynooth should 
be compensated from Imperial and not from Irish funds was 
grounded on an argument which lost sight of the fact that both it 
andthe Regiwm Donum were buttresses of the Establishment,which 
the Parliament would never have erected except to redress some 
of the religious inequalities of Ireland, and that they were in this 
sense part of the Establishment, as the outworks are a portion 
of the fort. With regard to the relief of the landlords by the 
extinction of the tithe-rent charge after fifty-two years, two 
opposite objections have been raised: first, that tithe is a 
sacred obligation, the tenth part of the produce being due to 
religious uses; secondly, that the measure is a direct bribe to 
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the landlords, and a simple sacrifice in their favour of so much 
money due by them to the State. As to the first argument, it 
has been practically swept aside years ago. No one in these 
kingdoms has paid tithe for many years; it has been commuted 
into a fixed charge, which only conventionally represents the 
tithe. Tithe meant a tenth of the produce of the land. Ifa 
man had no produce, he paid no tithe. It was a tax, not upon 
the land, but upon the labour expended in making the land 
productive. It fell upon personal, not upon real property. 
Whatever sacred character belonged to the tithe must surely 
have taken its departure when so substantial a change was 
effected as to make it, not the first-fruits of increase, but a 
vulgar property-tax. With regard to the alleged gift of the 
rent-charge to the landlords, there is, in the first place, no gift, 
but merely a redemption of the charge on easy terms; next, 
when all the tithe is redeemed, and there is nothing more to be 
paid, a capital will remain, the interest of which will go far to 
supply the deficiency caused by the cessation of the payments ; 
and lastly, when the rent-charge applicable to special purposes 
has ceased, the land will remain the first and most conspicuous 
object to be taxed for all the needs of the kingdom. Whatever 
becomes of personal property, the land cannot be dissipated ; 
on it ultimately must fall the chief charges of keeping up reli- 
gion, feeding the poor, maintaining hospitals, and doing the rest 
of the things which are now done, or will be done, by means 
of the tithe-rent charge while it lasts. Whether it is finan- 
cially good, amidst the shifting taxation of years of prosperity 
and years of deficiency, to keep up a fixed charge on certain 
classes of property, seems to be decided in the negative by our 
greatest financial statesman. It was for this cause, Mr. Glad- 
stone seems to assert, that Pitt encouraged the redemption of 
the land-tax for a capital in the funds paying equal interest. 
The land is so natural and obvious a taxable quantity, and is in 
fact so variously taxed, that to charge it with a small fixed rent 
over and above the varying rates and taxes to which it is liable, 
is a matter of but small consequence to the Exchequer, as is 
shown by the small and decreasing amount of the product of 
the tax. The income derived from land is so unprotected, so 
open to the attacks of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that it 
is certain never to pay less than its fair share of the public ex- 
penditure, especially now that the country is no longer governed 
by the landlords. And the progress of democratic ideas will 
probably make it much more difficult for the land to escape 
taxation fifty years hence than it is now, when its owners are 
already complaining, however unreasonably, of being made to 
contribute more than their fair share to the general and local 
taxation of the country, unless, indeed, a new tendency towards 
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a division of the soil should once more make the landowners 
the most powerful class in the country. 

With respect to the general justice of this measure, which in 
its parts is so well organized and put together, no one pretends 
to doubt, who does not close his eyes upon Ireland as a whole, 
and look simply on the 700,000 members of the Establishment. 
It is hard for men to lose a privilege, to be cast down from a 
position of ascendency, and to have henceforth to pay for that 
which hitherto they have received gratuitously ; it is hard for a 
regiment to be disbanded, or for a firm to have its contract can- 
celled. But when we consider that these 700,000 are but the 
eighth part of the population of Ireland, and that they alone, 
to the prejudice of the rest, enjoy the monopoly of privilege, sit 
on the steeple of ascendency, and are gratuitously provided 
with the ministrations and trappings of religion; that if they are 
a regiment, there is now no war except that which they provoke, 
and that the country wishes to be at peace ; that if the Govern- 
ment has contracted with their Church to furnish Ireland with 
clerical ministrations, it has clearly contracted with the wrong 
firm,—then it is plain that we are compelled by the commonest 
principles of equal justice to be negatively hard on this minority, 
in order to cease being positively unjust to the majority. But 
there are politicians who recognise this claim of justice, but 
seek to stop it, or modify it by a counter pleaof policy. To dis- 
establish and disendow the Irish Church is, they say, an example 
of ill omen to the English Church ; it destroys the loyalty of the 
Irish Protestants, who have hitherto been the garrison which 
has preserved that island to England; and it fails to conciliate 
the Irish Catholics. It is just, they say, but inexpedient to 
pass the Bill. 

There are others, of whom Lord Grey may be taken as the 
representative, who at once own to the justice and expediency 
of disestablishing and disendowing the Irish Church, yet declare 
that in all its circumstances and details this measure has been 
and will be simply mischievous. They trace its origin, not to 
principles of policy, but to party motives. Forgetting the 
declarations of all parties last year, that Ireland was the question 
of the hour, they declare that before the matter was mooted in 
the last Parliament religious animosity was quiescent in Ireland, 
moderate counsels gaining ground, and minds becoming dis- 
posed to listen to proposals for an arrangement—on one side 
men becoming convinced of the impossibility of keeping things 
as they were, on the other no expectations or desires of extreme 
or violent changes being entertained. Now, they tell us, things 
are different. Agrarian outrages have burst out with new 
vigour and frequency, insubordination and religious exaspera- 
tion are, they say, rampant. These imaginary calamities are 
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traced to the language and conduct of those who conducted the 
movement against the Irish Church in the last Parliament. 
But these considerations have very little point. The most 
unfavourable view of the present state of Ireland would not 
disprove the expediency of passing the Bill. It is not only 
Ireland that is concerned ; it is England and Scotland too. The 
conscience of the majority of the people has at last come to see 
that the principles on which Ireland has been governed are 
unjust. Our duty is then to change those principles. The 
great obstacle to this change is the existence of the Establish- 
ment, and the political ascendency connected with it. We owe 
it to ourselves as much as to the Irish nation to remove this 
obstacle. The injustice, having been borne so long, might be 
borne a little longer; but it would be abominable to morality 
to translate this passive proposition into an active one—we 
have been unjust so long that we may as well go on being 
unjust. To do injustice is a greater evil than to suffer it. It 
is more an obligation to cease doing evil than to cease enduring 
evil. We might then receive as true all the false pictures which 
have been painted of the increase of Irish discontent under the 
influence of this new hope, without altering our convictions of 
duty ; and when we consider the mere expediency of the Bill, 
it does not seem very rational to condemn it because it does not 
conciliate the agitators whose occupation it takes away, the 
assassins, who can hardly be thought very accessible to moral 
influences, or the Orangemen whose ascendency it destroys. 
The authors of the Bill never thought it would conciliate those 
classes, or intended it to do so. Every removal of an abuse 
tends to destroy the occupation of the agitator and grieVance- 
monger. Every removal of a privilege tends to destroy the 
interested loyalty of the favoured classes. But the mass of the 
population in Ireland lies between these two extremes. It is 
to this mass that the policy addresses itself; and it ought to 
be most interesting to inquire how the national mind has been 
affected by the change of policy which has already been made; 
for the Bill is no isolated measure,—its value is greater as a 
symbol and promise than as a piece of legislation. It is part 
of a great organic whole which is nothing less than a new 
policy, a new spirit of administration, a new method of govern- 
ment for the Irish nation. And it has generally been so 
accepted in Ireland. 

The first division on the project of disestablishment, and the 
spectacle of so considerable a majority in its favour, made the 
great body of the Irish nation feel as if a load beneath which 
its back was bent had been lifted off. Irish Catholics, unused 
to such a moral attitude, could stand upright and look their 
neighbours in the face with a new sense of freedom. Without 
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this feeling it is vain to hope for prosperity in Ireland. Between 
men who suffer wrong, and men who flourish on their depression, 
or gain from their loss, there can be no cordiality. Human nature 
gives scanty examples of a magnanimity which forgives the 
wrong and the wronger whilst the injury lasts, and the injurer 
daily parades his triumph and boasts of his act. 

The generation which rejoiced over the Relief Act which 
O’Connell gained has passed away, and another now occupies 
the stage. The present generation has grown up without grati- 
tude for the concession of rights which could not be withheld 
without crime, and which it has enjoyed as its birthright, but it 
feels acute resentment for the disabilities which remain. The 
spread of education, and the increased intercourse with the 
outside world, especially with America, have taught the Irish 
people that men have a right to equality before the law, and 
that disabilities are an injustice; and they feel them all the 
more irksome from being gratuitous and unprovoked. 

If the House of Commons by its majorities has relieved this 
Irish feeling, there is one special Irish appointment which has 
greatly furthered the good impression. Among the disabilities 
which grieved the Catholics of Ireland there were some which 
were not the less irksome, because they were seemingly theo- 
retical. Thus, though it was perfectly possible for a Lord 
Chancellor to be both Protestant and just, yet so long as it was 
necessary he should be of a creed alien to the majority of the 
population, so long were they made to feel the ascendency of 
aliens. If a Protestant Lord Chancellor rendered justice 
equally between Protestants and Catholics, it seemed a thing 
rather contrary to the intentions of the law, which compelled 
him, in the interests of Protestantism, to be a Protestant,—some- 
thing to be surprised at, and to be welcomed as a grace, but not 
to be expected. The continuance of the phenomenon could not 
be relied on as a certainty, nor perhaps as a very great probabi- 
lity, at least in cases where the Chancellor’s judgments were not 
between man and man, but between opposite classes of Irish- 
men, in questions arising out of Orange disturbances, or the 
abuse of power by Orange magistrates. Much of this feeling 
might have been relieved by the appointment of any Catholic 
as Chancellor. Such a fact, by its very nature, would soon 
become known in every cottage, for it would be discussed by 
the groups round every chapel-door on Sundays; and the 
thought would tend to elevate them, to reconcile them with the 
law, and to blot out the bitter feeling that the law was neither 
made nor administered in their behalf, but only for the protec- 
tion of the ascendant minority. Still the effect of the appoint- 
ment would have been very limited if the Chancellor had been 
chosen from the class known as Castle Catholics. Such a 
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choice would not have been regarded as a symptom that the 
reign of equality was about to be set up, but rather that the 
people had sold themselves for the elevation of a place-hunter 
nominally of their creed. Among the class referred to there 
were not wanting ostentatious proceedings which were well 
understood both by Government and people; if these proceed- 
ings had succeeded, the success might have done immense 
harm; the people would have argued, if the first-fruits of the 
promised equality were thus worthless, what would the crop 
be? This danger was happily avoided by the appointment of 
Judge O’Hagan, a man who had the sympathies of the people, 
both as an Irishman and as a Catholic. Or, again, a Catholic 
might have been found in whom religion had superseded 
patriotism, who was only a Catholic, and not a citizen at heart, 
who looked for his inspiration from ecclesiastical centres, and 
devoted himself to ecclesiastical aims. Such an appointment 
might have been popular with the priests, but scarcely so with 
the people. The Lord Chancellor has already given one strik- 
ing example of his firmness by the proclamation of London- 
derry, where a very serious riot occurred on the occasion of 
Prince Arthur's visit. There is an association there, exclusively 
Protestant, and of late years intensified to Orange, which is 
known as the Prentice Boys, and celebrates every year certain 
local festivals. When the Prince visited the town, the band of 
the Prentice Boys entertained him with some tunes, and with 
shouts of “No Surrender!” which indicated their objection to the 
Irish Church Bill. After them the Catholic “ Hibernian band” 
serenaded him. Their audacity, as it was considered, induced a 
party of opponents to attack this band, whom they drove, with 
stones and shots, into the square, which is in the centre of the 
city. But in the square the police had been drawn up to protect 
the unarmed Catholics, and they replied to the rioters with a 
few scattered shots. Such a proceeding was unprecedented. 
Catholics had before that time been shot down, especially when 
the local police happened to be Orangemen ; but for the police 
to return the shots of the “ Prentice Boys” was an outrage. An 
investigation into the conduct of the police was set on foot and 
dropped. On the other hand, the Lord Chancellor and the 
Viceroy “proclaimed” Londonderry ; every one in the place had 
to give up his arms. This was a shock to the “ Prentice Boys,” 
who ever since the success of the Liberal candidate at the 
election had been swaggering about with their revolvers. But 
besides these weapons they had their notorious “armoury” 
of historical cannons. The proclamation made it necessary for 
them to convey these pieces away, or to deliver them up. The 
former alternative was preferred. It will be easily understood 
how great is the moral effect of this act of the Government—an 
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effect not limited to the city, or even its immediate neighbour- 
hood. Of course it is not to be supposed that this equitable and 
bold line of action is due to the Chancellor alone, who, how- 
ever, gets the chief credit for it. To Irishmen it does not seem 
likely that under the late Government any such step would 
have been taken. Such facts as this were necessary to enlist 
the Catholic majority on the side of law and order; to make 
them feel that they are no longer outlaws, no longer in the 
position of scarcely tolerated intruders in their native land. 
Against the belief that this feeling is gaining the bulk of 
the population of Ireland, it is usual in England to point to 
various late events, of which the agrarian murders, threatening 
notices, and other outrages are the chief. Now of these mur- 
ders, some of the most startling were not agrarian at all. It is 
conceivable that when a man is not of a strict moral character, 
other reasons for shooting him may exist besides the Land 
question. Two famous trials have lately taken place, one in 
Canada and one in the United States, in which assassins in like 
cases have been acquitted in the face of demonstration of their 
deed, and with a very general moral approbation of the public. 
The stationmaster who was shot, against whose moral character 
no imputations are made, was in no way connected with land. 
Not long since the stationmaster at Dover was murdered by a 
vindictive boy. We have no right to wonder at a similar deed 
in Ireland. It has been pointed out by Archbishop Leahy, and 
it is true, that Mr. William Scully of Ballycohey is to blame for 
much that has occurred of late. The monstrous lease which he 
forced on his tenants has been published. There was, of course, 
after the outrage at Ballycohey, a general disapproval of the 
lease, and of the attempt to enforce it. But the pivot of the 
question lies here: how was that disapproval shown by the 
laws or the executive government of the day? It was shown 
by sending a detachment of police to aid Mr. Scully to enforce 
his lease, by issuing placard after placard, offering rewards for 
the apprehension of those who resisted, and by laying a police- 
tax upon the district. Such acts as this make the people de- 
spair—not the acts of the bad landlord, but the acts of the 
law-courts and of the executive government in aiding him to 
carry out his unjust acts. It is not words, but acts, on which 
they reason. Mr. Bright’s promises and Mr. Gladstone’s 
declarations are very shadowy things in the eyes of the Irish 
farmer ; the substantial facts are Mr. Scully’s lease, the police 
the placards, and the police-tax. From the landlord’s side 
they see no hope; on the other side they have seen successive 
Governments by their acts supporting the extremest abuses of 


1 See Modern Ireland, by an Ulsterman (Longmans, 1868), Appendix I. 
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landlordism. And with all this solid basis of real causation, it 
is pretended, forsooth, that a misty promise or indefinite de- 
claration is the true cause of acts which it is rather calculated 
to allay. English statesmen must not forget that the first feel- 
ing they have to conquer is the universal deep-rooted and reason- 
able disbelief in political promises which is permanent in Ireland. 
How could it be otherwise? Just now there is an honest inten- 
tion to redeem a promise. But for twenty years, year after year, 
the peasantry have been promised tenant-rights of some kind, 
and none have been given them. So far from Mr. Bright’s 
promises having caused the late outrages, it may rather be 
surmised that if the peasantry knew of them, and believed that 
he could and would carry them out, discontent would be much 
allayed, while its revival would be made very difficult if there 
was a speedy performance of the things promised. Delay ex- 
asperates. Irishmen who rely on legislative ameliorations, and 
would persuade others to do so, are met and silenced by such 
phrases as the sarcastic proverb, “Live, horse, and you'll get 
grass.” The people are no longer so patient as they were when 
O’Connell was preaching to them to hope in “ moral suasion.” 
The notices posted by the secret societies, and notably one 
lately posted by order of a “congress” in Meath, giving notice 
to “landlords and oppressors ” that, “since we cannot find pro- 
tection by constitutional means, we must have recourse to the 
revolver to protect ourselves,’ make no allusion to any politi- 
cians except to disclaim them all. In the rural parts of Ireland 
Mr. Bright is little, if at all, heard of or known. The ex-Mayor 
of Cork and some others may “ believe in him,” but the bulk of 
the population, who live by the land, require something more 
than hearsay to attract their confidence. Hitherto the opposi- 
tion to landlords has been carried on by isolated acts of revolted 
serfs, without connexion or system. The despotism of the land- 
lords has been, like the Russian, tempered by assassination. Ifthe 
Meath threatening notice, which speaks of a congress of eighty- 
five members, in which each county of Ireland was represented, 
is not a mere myth, it would almost look as if Fenianism, which 
in its beginnings was decidedly opposed to landlord-shooting, 
and intended to divert people from assassination by giving 
them “hope of deliverance,” had changed in this respect, and 
had removed the check. There are three causes capable of 
staying assassination in Ireland :—(1.) The cessation of evic- 
tions ; (2.) Hope of redress through Fenianism ; and (3.) Hope 
of redress through the Government. But this last hope must 
have acts to rest upon. The most repressive measures, un- 
accompanied with measures of redress, will not end the evil; 
rather they intensify it by deepening the despair. On the other 
hand, there is some hope that evictions will not be persisted in. 
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The landlords appear to have received such a shock that both 
provocation and revenge are likely to be suspended for a season. 
If names of English statesmen must be assigned as fomenting 
causes of Irish discontent, many more likely ones can be assigned 
than those of Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Bright. The Fenians used 
two names to conjure with—so hateful had they become,—that 
of Lord Russell, for his famine management, and that of Lord 
Carlisle for his provision about cattle. These names, with 
those of Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli, would serve Fenianism 
better, and more potently promote war against landlords than 
a thousand names like Mr. Bright’s. A few years ago the 
Fenians complained that they could make no progress in the 
diocese of a “patriotic bishop,’ whereas they flourished in that 
of a loyal prelate. The names of men who give any reason to 
Irishmen to hope for consideration at their hands, do not excite 
but soothe feelings of disaffection. 

It would then be a fallacy to suppose that the tide of Irish 
feeling is governed by the words of any statesman, however 
eminent. A few politicians may put faith in phrases, but a 
population is only moved by palpable and visible facts and 
deeds. Yet it has been absurdly assumed by journalists and 
legislators, first, that there has been of late a great increase of 
agrarian crime, and next, that this increase is due to the words 
of Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone. The hypothetical influence 
of certain words over the minds of a few Irish criminals, who 
are not proved to have known anything whatever of the words 
incriminated, and whose whole lives and modes of thought are 
thoroughly unknown to the persons who reason about them, is 
a congruous theme for rhetoricians who enlarge upon what 
may be, without caring to know what is. The contrast of the 
message of peace to Ireland with the outrages of the despera- 
does which happened at the same time, was too tempting a 
theme for such speakers to neglect. They have cited the very 
words of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright which are supposed to 
have excited so wild a hope, that it could only have its fulfil- 
ment in blood. We have had no account how it is that the 
hope of a peaceful and equitable reform of a secular grievance 
can so act upon the nerves of rational beings as to aggravate 
their impatience, to make them too fervid to bide their time, 
and to goad them to desperate acts which can only retard the 
fulfilment of their hopes, alienate their friends, and exasperate 
their foes. The wild justice of revenge is usually the resource 
of those from whom the calm flow of legal justice is cut away, 
or for whom its clear stream is polluted. When a powerful 
Ministry promises that within a year or two a measure shall be 
proposed calculated to reform the grievance without injustice 
to any, and without violating the principles of political economy, 
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it might naturally be supposed that such a promise is the most 
present means for calming wild desires, soothing exasperation, 
and allaying the thirst of revenge with the hope of legal justice. 
But according to Lord Grey and those who think with him, 
there has lately been a fresh outbreak of agrarian outrages and 
threats, which shows a renewal of strength in those who hope 
to get the land into their possession by lawless murder and 
legal confiscation. They see before them a good time, when 
assassination and outrage shall goad on the Legislature to legalize 
robbery and spoliation in their favour. But now, if these hopes 
exist, who has encouraged them ? who has told the quick-witted 
peasantry that the Government will connive at, nay will 
encourage, such deeds? Who but those who have been preach- 
ing and teaching that the Irish Church Bill, supported as it has 
been not more by the voices than by the consciences of the 
whole Liberal party, is nothing but a measure of iniquity, moral 
turpitude, sacrilege, robbery, confiscation, spoliation? If you 
tell the criminal classes that robbery is being legalized, is it not 
a direct inducement to them to rob? We would put no bridle 
on freedom of speech, nor hinder those who think the disendow- 
ment of the Irish Establishment to be robbery from saying 
what they think. But we submit that they should accept, and 
not throw upon their neighbours, the responsibility of the 
logical consequence of their speeches. Instead of this, they 
pore into Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. Bright’s speeches for sparks 
to account for a conflagration, when their own hands wave the 
blazing torches. The Irish peasant learns from the Tory both 
these facts,—that the Irish Church measure is robbery, and 
that the nation has decided in its favour. The preachjng of 
the Tory party is, that robbery is to be. How much robbery 
there is to be is only a question of degree, which each man’s 
personal interests will prompt his hope to determine for itself. 
It is not those who promise a Land law, consistent in all points 
with justice and political economy, who raise wild hopes of 
confiscations ; but it is those who habitually call that injustice 
which the conscience of the nation declares to be just, who are 
confounding the ideas of right and wrong, and obliterating the 
distinctions between justice and injustice, good and evil. It is 
they who, to prevent or put off the doom of the sentenced 
Establishment, are generating an atmosphere of unwholesome 
vapours, in which the unclean spirits of robbery and murder 
chiefly delight to dwell. 

When the Government deliberately abstained from liberating 
all the Fenian prisoners, it is idle to suppose that they can be 
disappointed at not having gained all the popularity which 
might have resulted from so dramatic a stroke. They have, 
however, gained much by the limited measure adopted. It is 
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not generally true that those who were set free began at once 
to denounce and threaten. There were only two who did so; 
and these two were naturalized American citizens. They be- 
longed to the expedition which sailed from America in the 
“ Jackmel,” or “ Erin’s Hope,” under the command of a native 
American, Colonel Nagle, who was the leader, and on whom 
the chief responsibility of the affair rested. Now, if there is 
one feature of Fenianism on which the late Government insist, 
it is its foreign origin. “I had the opportunity,” said Mr. 
Disraeli, on the 31st of May last, “of making myself well 
informed on the subject. Honourable gentlemen know now a 
great deal about it ; but something never will be known, except 
by those who at that moment incurred the responsibility of 
conducting affairs; and I will express my conviction that the 
Fenian conspiracy was an entirely foreign conspiracy.” With 
this idea, right or wrong, the late Government must have known 
what to do with a foreign leader of this foreign conspiracy when 
they could catch him. And they exhibited their wisdom by 
releasing Nagle. Subsequently, members of that Ministry, no 
longer in office, attacked the present Government for releasing 
Nagle’s two subordinates ; and when these two subordinates, 
Warren and Costello, made violent speeches, the indignation of 
Mr. Disraeli’s friends at the Government knew no bounds. We 
have not been told why, if the late Government was justified 
in releasing Nagle, the present Government is to blame for 
* releasing his sub-officers. If any harm has been done in Ireland 
by release of prisoners, such harm must chiefly be put to the 
account of the late Government in releasing Nagle. The cause 
was naturally supposed to be Nagle’s American nationality. 
Even the Conservative Dublin Evening Mail declared that it 
seemed to be done for fear of America. Hence arose the 
popular notion that the Government wonld yield to fear. The 
Government organs were then declaring, what Mr. Disraeli has 
recently repeated, that Fenianism was a foreign importation, 
and depended for its being on foreign emissaries ; that these 
filibusters were the great culprits, and ought to be taught a 
severe lesson. The Irish, they said, had some excuse; the 
foreign agitators none. And then, while all this was being 
impressed on the public mind, the captured American leader 
was released, and the men who had served under him were 
detained in prison. Now, joining the two things, the declara- 
tion and the fact, what explanation could be found other than 
this, that the then Government acted upon some secret and 
potent reason, the only imaginable one being that the man was 
released because he was an American citizen, and because the 
then Government feared to give umbrage to America by keeping 
him? The Irish, reasoning thus, saw the Government concede 
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to the fear of another nation what it would not concede to con- 
ciliate Ireland, liberating the guiltiest of all, and keeping in 
prison those whom it acknowledged to be comparatively 
innocent. 

The liberation of the prisoners by the present Government 
did, to some extent, soften asperity of feeling; but certain 
drawbacks have limited its effect. One is the treatment to 
which it is believed in Ireland the prisoners had been, and still 
are, subjected in their prisons. There was lately a debate on 
this point in the House of Commons, and an opinion was ex- 
pressed there that not enough distinction was made between 
seditious convicts and felons. If this is felt in the House 
of Commons, it is certainly felt more strongly in Ireland. 
Still, the partial liberation produced an effect, and the people 
have not failed to make allowance for the difficulties of Govern- 
ment. That which has really produced no effect, though it has 
been so often referred to as a symptom and cause of danger, is 
the talk of Warren and Costello. They have given no fresh 
impulse to rebellion; they have simply disgusted the people. 
The reason of the banquet given to them at Cork was a protest 
on the part of some of their friends against the criticism upon 
their previous speeches in the newspapers of their party. At 
the banquet they did not fail to justify their censurers, and 
they have lost credit with the Fenian body both in Ireland and 
America. For even with them a belief is beginning to be 
entertained that the present Government has a real honest 
intention of acting justly to Ireland, and they considered it both 
unfair to the Government, and inhuman to the remaining 
prisoners, to do anything calculated to thwart this intention. 
In the treatment of the remaining prisoners it should be re- 
membered that when a large section of the population sympa- 
thizes with the aims and acts of the convicts, their punishment 
cannot even tend to disgrace them in the popular eye. Rather 
it elevates them into martyrs. In Ireland especially, legal 
punishments and disabilities have for centuries been associated 
with religion and patriotism. There is in that country a great 
gulf fixed between the idea of law and that of right. The 
people do not accept the teaching of the Statute-book and the 
Bench. To be a malefactor before the law is rather a recom- 
mendation in the eyes of the people. It is an unfortunate but 
inveterate evil, which will require years to eradicate, and can at 
last only be eradicated by a practical demonstration of the 
identity of the law with natural right and justice. The whole 
island must now be considered as cast into a chaotic state, from 
which nothing fixed can be expected immediately to arise, 
without taking time for its organization and consolidation. 
The law and the people may be reconciled, if justice is seen 
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everywhere to precede or to accompany repression. But if 
repression precedes justice, the old tradition is strengthened 
and prolonged. This is an elementary truth, which no man has 
stated more vividly than Mr. Gladstone. 

If we shift our view from the discontented Catholic popula- 
tion of the south of Ireland to the Protestant population of the 
north, it cannot be denied that demonstrations against the 
Church Bill on'a great scale have taken place amongst them. 
But if we analyse the elements of these demonstrations, we 
shall see that they cannot be so important as they are made to 
look. In the first place, Ulster is not so Protestant a province 
as it is generally represented. Out of a population of 1,914,000, 
nearly 970,000 are Catholics. Of the remaining moiety, there 
are 55 Presbyterians to 40 Episcopalians. The Presbyterians 
are certainly not opposed to the Bill; their General Assembly 
now in session has confirmed its previous decision, and has de- 
termined to confine its action to the interests of its own body, 
and only to protest against the endowment of antichristian 
error. Not above 20 or 25 members out of 550 in the Assembly 
are Conservative, and its moderator is Professor Smyth, who 
proposed Mr. Dowse, the member for Derry. In the beginning, 
when meetings against the Bill commenced, they were generally 
“got up;” they arose not from the spontaneous action of the 
population, but from the special agitation of clergymen and lay 
zealots. And at first they were comparatively failures. It was 
not till the aristocratic landlords and clergy could get rid of 
their prejudices, and invite the democratic Orangemen to join 
with them, that these demonstrations assumed anything like 
importance. Now, the Orange democracy of the north, con- 
sisting of two Episcopalian to one Presbyterian member, like 
the Fenian democracy of the south, has no special ecclesiastical 
question in view; both factions are more or less built upon the 
desire for land entertained by a peasantry which feels that it 
has not all the freedom or all the rights to which it is entitled. 
But the Orange lodges, though originally political, have become 
also social, like clubs, or the lodges of English Oddfellows or 
Druids. A holiday and treat given to these lodges, by means 
of which men with their families could enjoy a gratuitous rail- 
way excursion, and a gathering in some pleasant spot, would 
naturally collect a grand demonstration, and purchase enthu- 
siastic cheers. The Orangemen are willing enough to try what 
talking will do, and to hear speakers blow off the steam with 
any amount of fume and fury. At some of these meetings 
there has been a great cry for repeal. Nothing can be more 
palpably insincere and hollow than such a cry, resounding at a 
meeting convened for the purpose of securing the interests and 
privileges of the Protestant aristocracy of Ireland. It is not 
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their interest to have the Land question solved by a native par- 
liament. Bul U.., Loped, and they said, that the Government 
would be frightened by the cry, and would relinquish the Bill— 
just as Chinese troops fancy that their barbarian opponents may 
be put to flight by painted shields, terrible as Medusa’s head, 
but harmless as any other compound of pasteboard and paint. 
With a kind of Chinese logic, the leaders of the agitation in 
Ireland have adopted the Repeal cry, considering it as the most 
effective form of protest. And probably the Orange democracy 
is more to be influenced by such a cry than by the danger of a 
Church to whose doctrines and discipline they are notoriously 
indifferent. In crying “Repeal” when they do not mean it, 
the Protestant aristocracy is playing with edge-tools, or 
rather playing into the hands of the Orange and Fenian 
democracy. 

It would be but reasonable if the same considerations which 
induced the Lords to affirm the principles of the Irish Church 
Bill by a majority of 33, should induce them also not to make or 
not to insist upon amendments which are subversive of those 
principles. One of the principles, indeed, that of disestablish- 
ment, has the advantage of such simplicity and unity that it 
can scarcely be modified. Even the Bishops own that the 
national verdict for disestablishment is positive and irrevoc- 
able. With this it is manifest that disendowment follows, so 
far at least as it is absolutely necessary to disestablishment. 
Of course it may be argued that disestablishment requires only 
a partial disendowment. But this difficulty will then arise : 
disestablishment is in its very nature disendowment; when 
the nation disestablishes its Church, ecclesiastical funds 
cease to be vested in the Church, which ceases to exist 
as a recognised corporation, and come into the hands of 
Commissioners. Partial disendowment, then, is technically 
impossible ; properly speaking, anything left to the Church 
will be a re-endowment. Mr. Gladstone in his Bill happily 
got over this difficulty by a series of clauses which in matter of 
fact were instructions to the Commissioners to sell at half their 
real value, to the new Church body, a great quantity of property 
in houses and land, part of which would remain as parsonages 
and glebes for the clergy, while part might be sold and the pro- 
ceeds invested. He also, by several excellent financial contriv- 
ances, showed the way in which the Church body might 
capitalize the annuities for life-interest, and so save out of them 
a considerable endowment. The consequence of all this would 
be that the new “free Church in the free State” would hold 
its endowments, not as gifts, but as purchases from the State. 
With such property the State could not have any pretence to 
interfere. But the amendments in the notices of the House 
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of Lords point quite another way. The omission proposed by 
Lord Grey in the preamble suggests that the surplus is to be 
used for religious purposes, that is, for the re-endowment of 
the disestablished Church. Now, either this new endowment 
must be given to the disestablished Church only, or to all the 
Irish confessions proportionately. In the first alternative, the 
old injustice and inequality are offensively preserved ; in the 
second, the verdict of the people at the hustings, and the pro- 
mise made to the last Parliament, are set at nought, or eluded. 
And in both alternatives the endowments are made to be direct 
gifts from the State, with which the State must retain its right 
to interfere at pleasure, instead of being assimilated to private 
corporate property by the medium of sale and purchase. More- 
over, if glebes and‘houses are sold to the Church body, that body 
would have the right to sell again, and would naturally sell the 
houses and glebes in places where it could not see its way to 
planting a self-supporting Church. But if these glebes and 
houses are granted directly by the State, the same option to 
sell can hardly be expected; and then in the most Catholic 
parts of Ireland we may see the rudiments and nucleus of 
proselytizing missions founded by the State. Now, however 
excellent missions and missionaries may be in themselves, 
they ought to be backed by their own charity, their own 
convictions, and the voluntary support of their own fellow- 
believers, and not by the forces or gold of the Government. 
Moreover, one of the features of the Irish Establishment most 
offensive to Irishmen generally has been its position in the 
Catholic provinces, where if it did anything in the way of reli- 
gion, it could only be by proselytism. It never could appear 
just that the Government should stud the land with agents 
charged to take advantage of poverty, misery, and the pity of 
parents for their starving children, and commissioned to buy 
souls for a mess of pottage, in order to recruit the ranks of the 
Establishment. And yet this evil would be continued if houses 
and glebes were given by the State in every parish to the dis- 
established Church, whether or not the gift was balanced by 
equivalent donations to the Catholics and Presbyterians. Such 
a measure would result in the State’s appearing to set up mis- 
sionary centres where they are not wanted. The principle of sale 
and purchase, as embodied in the Bill in its present form, avoids 
all these evils. It saves the State from all suspicion of interfer- 
ence with religious teaching. It allows the supply to be regu- 
lated by the demand, and instead of blindly giving a house and 
garden where perhaps no minister is required, it permits those 
conveniences to be had just where they are wanted. And it 
saves the property thus given for ecclesiastical purposes from 
the direct and constant control of the State, thus leaving the 
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Churches free, instead of making them Erastian appendages to 
the State. 

It is to be hoped, then, that the Lords will respect the prin- 
ciple of disendowment as well as that of disestablishment, 
that they will not let the Erastian ideas which characterize the 
Tory party generally infect the endowment which they leave to 
the disestablished Church ; and that if they insist upon treating 
the disestablished Church with more generosity than they say 
the House of Commons has treated it with, they will remember 
that there is one principle which comes before generosity, and 
that is justice. Whatever distribution of gifts they make, they 
ought to be equal; that is proportionately, not absolutely, 
equal. And if amendments which do not observe these con- 
ditions do not stop the Bill, if the House of Commons accepts 
as much of the Lords’ amendments as it can, they will 
mar the Bill, make it certain that a fresh agitation will be 
raised upon the subject, and will necessitate fresh legislation 
upon it within a very little time. It was only in 1867 that the 
personal payment of rates was considered by the Tories the one 
condition which made household suffrage tolerable. Now there 
is a Bill introduced by the Government into the House of Com- 
mons to destroy that fanciful safeguard, because of the enor- 
mous grievances which it has caused. The representation of 
minorities is in nearly as bad a plight. It is not worth while 
to tack on the present Bill any similar appendages, only to dis- 
appear within a few years, the sole effect of which will be to 
cause an act of conciliation to be done in the most unconcilia- 
tory way. For the peace and good government of the Empire, 
it is most important that this great question should be settled 
at once in a permanent and thorough way. For the advantage 
of the Liberal party it is not so important. It is not against 
their interests that there should still be grievances to abolish, 
or that their opponents should make themselves unpopular with 
the nation. Whatever the House of Lords may do, the nation 
has testified by its acts its desire to be just to Ireland. The 
men whom we wish to conciliate are our fellow-citizens ; they 
have taken part with us in the whole political action of the 
session, and with us they are watching what is now taking 
place. They see as well as we can see where the good-will lies, 
and as well as we can they can place their finger upon that 
which hinders its perfect embodiment. It is patent to Ireland 
and to the whole Empire that is not the fault of the people, of 
the Commons, or of the Liberal party, if a great act of reconci- 
liation between united but antagonistic nations, should be 
accompanied by hostile feeling against an order which does not 
scruple to interfere in the work in a spirit inimical to the ex- 
pressed will of all the three nations concerned. 
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THE NortH British REVIEW completes its 100th Number at 
a time when the principle in which it originated has won a 
signal victory. Founded in connection with a movement which 
will always be memorable in the history of religious liberty, it 
has gradually extended its scope over the domain of general 
politics and secular learning; and through a quarter of a 
century it has upheld the supremacy of principle and conscience 
in the various spheres of human activity. The idea with which 
it is primarily associated has now, in a conspicuous instance, 
been adopted and applied by the State. And the same event 
which marks a new epoch in the national policy opens a new 
career to the Review, and invites it to a wider range in the field 
of literature, and a closer connection with public affairs. 

The great measure which has occupied the present session of 
Parliament is not an isolated fact. It is one indication of a 
change which is beginning to affect all the nations of Christen- 
dom in all the departments of their life. The vast progress of 
the age in wealth and comfort has been exceeded by its 
progress in knowledge; and its intellectual conquests are less 
significant than its advance in intellectual morality. Perceiv- 
ing that theory must be tested by experience, and practice 
regulated by theory, it is beginning to combine the precision 
of inductive philosophy with the constancy, the patience, 
and the flexibility which are learned by historical research. 
The new spirit has already established its ascendancy over 
those branches of learning which have perfected their methods 
in the study of nature, and over those departments of govern- 
ment which are subject to the doctrines of political economy. 
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Their example is producing an analogous revolution in historical 
and political literature. And the great act of legislative justice 
which is growing to completion before our eyes bears witness 
to the consciousness that political obligation is determined, not 
by arbitrary maxims of expediency, but by definite and con- 
sistent principles,—-principles which can establish the policy 
of the State on a sure foundation, beyond the antagonism of 
classes and the tumult of fluctuating opinion. 

A literary organ which is to take part in the serious culture 
of the time, and to exert an influence on the progress of affairs, 

‘must frankly identify itself with the conquests and demands of 
the new epoch. Passing beyond the narrow formalism of 
schools and parties, it must appeal to a wider range of sym- 
pathies, and a higher integrity of conviction. It must welcome 
truth from whatever quarter, and pursue justice at whatever 
cost. Its aim must be the victory of scientific truth over 
ignorance and error, over passion and interest, over the irre- 
sponsible authority of tradition, and the blind force of num- 
bers. Its instruments must be those impartial methods of 
inquiry in which the strength and discipline of the intellect 
are sustained by an unflinching sincerity. And it must be ani- 
mated by that spirit of genial tolerance and various adaptive- 
uess which is taught by the analysis of human nature, and the 
manifold permutations of history. 

Such is the ideal to which this Review aspires, not in for- 
getfulness of the responsibility it assumes, nor of the difficulties 
over which its path will lie, but drawing confidence from the 
magnitude of its objects, and believing that in politics, and in 
religious as well as secular literature, the moment is opportune 
for its endeavour. 

The political connection which, in spite of many errors and 
shortcomings, has been identified with the development of our 
constitutional liberties, and with the advance of science in our 
legislation, has entered on a new phase of its existence. It has 
come forth from its contact with the enlarged constituencies, 
purified from the ignoble terrors and the wayward vanity which 
had justly reduced it to impotence in the immediate past. And 
it follows a wise and resolute leader, at whose call the nation 
has risen, for the first time in history, to the full height of its 
imperial vocation. To the policy symbolized by his name the 
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Review will give that hearty support which is due to the begin- 
ning and the promise of a salutary and momentous reform. It 
will pursue in the blended light of history and reason the 
solution of those problems which lie before us in the sphere of 
government, and which constitute the danger and the hope 
of our society. Maintaining a foreign policy based on the know- 
ledge of foreign countries, it will recognise the obligations of 
international morality, and the mutual fellowship of civilized 
States. And, looking beyond the external form of institutions, 
and the superficial resemblance of party designations and 
watchwords, it will sympathize abroad with the struggle and 
the progress of the same principles which it proclaims at home. 

The advance of religious knowledge is signalized by a succes- 
sive transfer of questions from the region of denominational 
controversy to the sphere of scientific discussion ; and so far 
as they occupy this sphere they can be adequately treated, 
like other metaphysical and historical subjects, without the 
necessity of assuming or denying the postulates of confessional 
theology. The Review will not enter the arena in which eccle- 
siastical systems contend; nor will it, either expressly or by 
implication, disparage the issues of their struggle. But it will 
labour in the field of that religious science which exists apart 
from the conflict of Churches, and can be studied and promoted 
without immediate reference to their claims. 

In dealing with purely secular literature, it will exclude no 
branch of intellectual activity which it has space and oppor- 
tunity to treat with effect. The desire of the age is for sub- 
stantial knowledge; and the pursuit of truth has divested 
learning of its academic character, and freed it from the restric- 
tions of nationality. Its advance can no longer be followed 
within the confines of this or that particular language; nor can 
a competent criticism now exist without the concurrence of 
scholars of every country in which the spiritual and material 
sciences are cultivated with originality and independence. The 
Review is justified by the extent of its foreign as well as home 
relations in addressing itself to the work it has chosen. A 
change which will be made in its form will enable it, quarter 
by quarter, to combine with its longer papers a series of notices 
of important books ; and, by means of these notices, it will en- 
deavour to provide, by degrees, a systematic critical survey of 
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the higher contemporary literature of our own and other 
countries. 

At the outset of its new career, the Review invites the 
literary assistance of scholars who appreciate the principle on 
which it rests. Those who are best qualified to give instruction 
to others best understand to how small a portion of the field 
of knowledge their own qualification extends; and a Review 
which dedicates itself to the advance of scientific learning can 
only attain its purpose by the constant accession of new contri- 
butors in all the departments of research. It cannot become 
the literary monopoly of any given body of men, however 
numerous or energetic they may be. The pages of this Review, 
therefore, will be always open to those who, whether eminent 
or obscure, have acquired a mastery of the methods by which 
the results of science are obtained. Without allowing actual 
controversy between its writers, it will admit that wide diver- 
sity of view which is inseparable from the process of honest 
investigation. And, while fully recognising the importance of 
literary form, it will assign a higher value to the fruits of 
patient study and the evidence of systematic thought. 
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the Uniformitarian hypothesis disproved, 
419-421; examination of Professor Hux- 
ley’s Address, 422 seg.; British popular 
geology, 425, 426; &i W. Thomson’s 
Reply, 427, 428; periods required by Uni- 
formitarians, 429; general survey of the 
subject, 430 seg. ; Thomson’s three argu- 
ments, 431-436; answerto Huxley’scharge 
of inconsistency, 437; the reasoning in 
Thomson’s arguments strictly cumula- 
tive, 438; triumph of scientific truth, 
439. 

Germany, Reconstruction of, 253; the battle 
of Sadowa, and its results, 253; excep- 
tional position of Germany amongst her 
neighbours from the first dawn of her his- 
tory, 253-4; the French Revolution, 254; 
history of the Confederation of the Rhine, 
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255; its contract with France, 256; the 
battle of Jena, 257 ; the history of Prussia 
between 1807 and 1813 the turning-point 
in the history of Germany, 257; the war 
of liberation, 258; Prussia and Austria, 
259; Prussia at the Vienna Congress, 
260; King Frederick-William u1., 261; 
neither freedom nor union for Germany 
gained at Vienna, 262; Baron von Stein, 
263; Act of the Germanic Confederation, 
263,—its distinctive character, 264; the 
Frankfort Diet, 264, 265; policies of 
Austria and Prussia subsequent to the 
Final Act of 1820, 266; Germany’s poli- 
tical professors, 266, 267 ; the ‘‘ Staaten- 
bund,” 267, and the “ Bundesstaat,” 268 ; 
the discussions of 1848-49 in the Frank- 
fort Parliament, 269-72; the crown of 
Germany offered to the King of Prussia, 
but declined, 272; the new Confederacy 
proposed by Prussia, 273; Austria sum- 
mons the Diet to meet at Frankfort, 274; 
the subsequent conflict, 274-276; the 
Italian war gives the signal for the resus- 
citation of the German question, 277 ; the 
campaign of 1859, 278-9; the attitude of 
the several governments interested in the 
solution of the German question, 279-81 ; 
incidents of the political campaign be- 
tween the Great Germans and the Little 
Germans, 281-2; the programme of re- 
form issued by the Wurzburg Coalition, 
282-3; replies of Austria and Prussia, 
283-4; formation of the Bismarck minis- 
try at Berlin, 285, and the legacies be- 
queathed to him by his predecessors, 286- 
88 ; the two lines of policy taken up by 
him, 288 ; aspect of the conflict with the 
Wiirzburg Coalition at this time, 289; 
eventful conversation between Bismarck 
and the Austrian Minister at Berlin, 290, 
291; interview between the Emperor of 
Austria and the King of Prussia, 292; a 
Congress of Sovereigns proposed shortly 
afterwards by Austria, 292, declined by 
Prussia, 293; the Austrian programme, 
293-95; reply of the Prussian cabinet, 
296, 297; independent action of the two 
great Powers, 298; the controversy inter- 
rupted by the death of the King of Den- 
mark, 299; subsequent events till the 
battle of Sadowa, 299; reconstructed 
Germany, 300-303 ; examination of the 
North German Constitution, 303-314. 


Hamitton, Sir William,—Memoir of, 475 ; 


birth and parentage, 477; early studies, 
478 ; at Glasgow and Oxford Universities, 
479 ; intimate friends, 480; Mr. Christie’s 
Oxford reminiscences, 481; additional 
patticulars by Mr. Traill, 482-3; final 
examination for his degree at Oxford, 483; 
studies for the Scottish Bar, and passes 
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as advocate, 484; adjudged heir-male to 
Sir Robert Hamilton of Preston, 484; the 
patrimonial estate, 485; notice of his 
ancestors, 485; career at the Bar, 486 ; 
his merits unrecognised, 487; life in 
Edinburgh, 1813 to 1820—anecdote of 
this period given by Professor Baynes, 
488-489 ; candidature for the Moral Philo- 
sophy Chair in Edinburgh, 489-90; elec- 
tion to that of Civil History, 490; his 
marriage, and its influence on his charac- 
ter and subsequent career, 491; researches 
in Phrenology, 492; Mr. Carlyle’s remini- 
scences of him, 492-494 ; his first appear- 
ance as a critic, in 1829, in Edinburgh 
Review, 495; subsequent contributions to 
that Journal, 496 ; contest for the Chair 
of Logic in 1836, 497, 498; opening of 
the class, 499; description of the class- 
room, 501; sketch by Professor Baynes, 
501-503 ; reminiscences by Dr. Cairns, 
503-505 ; work of the class, 504 ; courtesy 
to his students, and the general effect and 
value of his teaching, 506; influence of 
his writings in America—passage from a 
paper by Professor Porter, 506, 507 ; his 
edition of Reid’s Works, 507; honours 
conferred on him from abroad, 508; small 
recognition of his claims in his own coun- 
try, 508,509; struck by paralysis in 1844, 
509; the pension, 510,511; Sir William 
in his latter days, 512; his edition of 
Dugald Stewart’s Works, 513; unfinished 
literary labours, 514; last years, illness, 
and death, 514, 515. 

Holberg, Ludvig,—the father of modern 
Danish literature, 440; no national litera- 
ture before him, 441; parentage, 441 ; 
visit to Holland, 442; visits England, 
and studies at Oxford, 443; returns to 
Copenhagen and lectures on his travels, 
443; publishes his first work, 444; his 
visit to Rome, and return to Copenhagen, 
where he is appointed Professor of Latin 
and Rhetoric, 445; period of literary 
activity, 446-48; his illness and death, 
448; his simple mode of life, 449; dis- 
tinctive features of his genius, 450 ; his 





desire to found a national literature, 451 ; 
his strength as a moralist, and his weak- | 
ness, 452, 453; his influence on the lan- 
guage, 454, 455; his three principal 
works—‘‘ Peder Paars,” 455, ‘‘ Niels 





Klim,” 456-59, and the Comedies, 459 ; 
comparison between Hoiberg and Moliére, | 
460, 461; translations from one of his | 
comedies, ‘‘Erasmus Montanus,’’ 461-72 ; 
charges brought against hiscomedies, 472; 
the “‘ Epistles,” 473; influence of his 
works on the minds of his contemporaries, 
474. 

Hudson's Bay Company, The: origin, his- 
tory, and present condition of the Red | 


INDEX. 


River Settlement, 159; Sebastian Cabot 
—Henry Hudson—Prince Rupert, 160 ; 
nature of the Company’s title, 161; Par- 
liament petitioned in 1690, by the traders, 
162; the Company’s failure, 163; the first 
legislative inquiry into its affairs, 164; 
the North-West Fur Company, 165; rivalry 
and warfare between the Companies, and 
their subsequent amalgamation, 165, 166, 
168; the Charter of the Company de- 
nounced as illegal—opinion of counsel as 
to its validity, 166; Lord Brougham’s 
opinion, 167 ; Right Hon. Edward Ellice, 
166, 167; misgovernment of Red River 
Settlement, and grievances of the settlers, 
168-170 ; the Hudson’s Bay dispute, 170; 
the Company’s pretensions, 171 ; the por- 
tion of territory styled the Fertile Belt, 
171; the character of the country mis- 
represented by the Company’s officials, 
171 seqg.; Sir'George Simpson’s paradox, 
173 ; expeditions to explore the country, 
174; route to the Rocky Mountains, 175; 
testimony of the independent explorers, 
Lord Milton and Dr. Cheadle, 175 ; change 
of opinion indicated in the Company’s last 
prospectus, 176; the Company and the 
Stock-Exchange, 177; agitation in the 
Dominion of Canada as to the acquisition 
of the Company’s territory, 178; Cana- 
dian forests, 179 ; definition of the footing 
on which the Company was to stand in 
relation to the Dominion, 180; Mr. Glad- 
stone’s propositions, 181 ; the ‘‘ Rupert’s 
Land Act, 1868,’’ 182 ; Colonial adminis- 
tration, 183; desirability of extinguishing 
the claims of the Company by an imme- 
diate payment in poe 184, 185; our 
imperial policy, 185; Canada as a field 
for emigration, 186; route to the East 
through the Dominion of Canada, 187 ; 
importance of having this controversy 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company finally 
settled, 188; probable issue of its settle- 
ment, 189. 


Inp1a,—Public Works in: want of roads, 


226; application of the term ‘“ Public 
Works,” 227; the means available for 
work,—forced labour, 227; the idea of 
‘Government’ to a Hindu, 228; com- 
pulsory labour under the Mogul Shahs, 
229; peculiar position of the British 
Government in India, 229; its results— 
much writing, little working, 230; diffi- 
culties and et to the operations 
of the Public Works department, 220, 
231; responsibilities of the officers, 231 

their work, 232-234; financial arrange- 
ments, 235-236; the American blockade 
and the supply of cotton, 236; need of 
assistance for works in India, 237; in- 
ducements to lay out money in improving 
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India, 238 ; staff of the Department, 239 ; 
engineering Colleges, 240; labour and 
labourers in India, 241 ; Major Chesney’s 
“Indian Polity,” 242; State versus private 
enterprise, 243; operations connected with 
irrigation, 244; road-making hindered by 
the want of suitable materials, 245; rail- 
ways, tramways, and bridges, 246; the 
contract system, 247 ; what is necessary 
to make the Public Works department 
really useful, 248; administration of the 
department, 249; consequences of the 
minute system of supervision at present 
exercised, 250; the question of Russian 
invasion, 251; importance and necessity 
of enlisting on our side the interests and 
sympathies of the people of India, 252. 

Irish Church Measure, 568 ; Lord Salisbury 
on the functions of the House of Lords, 
569; his advice with regard to its present 
action, 570, 571; it is more than a Senate, 
572; the attainment of equality between 
the confessions the present problem, 573 ; 
policy of Gladstone and Bright, 574; the 
Irish Church Bill and its object, 574, 
575; its character as passed by the 
House of Commons, 575-77 ; examination 
of Mr. Disraeli’s speech on the second 
reading, 577-581 ; the question of endow- 
ments, 582, 583; position of the Church 
as contemplated by the Bill, 584-586 ; 
arrangements for the employment of the 
surplus, 586 ; Maynooth and the Regiwm 
Donum, 586 ; tithes, 587 ; general justice 
of the measure, 588 ; present state of Ire- 
land, 589 ; effect of the large majorities in 
the House on the great body of the people, 
590; the new Irish Lord Chasadien. 591; 
to what are the recent outrages in Ireland 
to be attributed? 592-96; liberation of 
the Fenian prisoners, 596; the banquet 
at Cork, 597 ; demonstrations against the 
Bill in the North, 598 ; amendments to be 
introduced in the House of Lords, 599, 
600 ; generosity and justice, 601. 


Laypor, Walter Savage,—Forster’s bio- 
graphy of, 550; birth and parentage, 551, 
552; his waywardness as a boy, 553 ; at 
Rugby school, 554; his year at Oxford, 
556; Dorothea Lyttleton, 557; becomes 
an author, 558; writes political articles 
—visit to Paris, 559; residence at Bath 
—‘‘Tanthe,” 560; raid into Spain —pur- 
chase of Llanthony, 560, 561; marriage 
with Julia Thuillier, 562; settles at 
Florence till 1835, when he returned to 
Bath, 563; acquaintanceships formed 
there—Forster, Dickens, Eliza Lynn, 
563, 564; death at Florence, 564; descrip- 
tion of his person, 564; his love of chil- 
dren, 565; remarks on his genius, 566. 

Lunacy, Increase of, 123; statistics of the 











asylums in England and Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland, 123, 124; nature and causes 
of the increase, 124; the numbers ad- 
mitted into asylums during the last ten 
years, 125, 126; discharges and admis- 
sions unequal, 127; private and pauper 
lunatics, 128; different classes of the dis. 
charged, 128 ; the curable and incurable, 
129, 130; the question as to the possibility 
of providing for some of the insane poor 
otherwise than in asylums, with probable 
benefit, 131-133 ; the Report of the Scotch 
Commissioners on this question, 133, 134 ; 
desirability of providing for this class less 
pretentious buildings, 135; the additions 
in constant demand in County and 
District Agsylums, 136-138; remedies 
proposed: (1.) transference to buildings 
intermediate in character between work- 
houses and asylums, 139-40; (2.) trans- 
ference to the workhouse, 142; condition 
of the insane in workhouses, 141—in 
England, 142, 1483—in Scotland, 144, 145 
—and in Ireland, 145; (3.) transference 
to private dwellings, 146; state of pauper 
lunatics so disposed of at present, in Eng- 
land, 146, 147—in Scotland, 147 seg.— 
and in Ireland, 150; results of the exami- 
nation of the three proposed outlets for 
the chronic insane in asylums, 150, 151 ; 
recent provisions of the law to keep down 
undue accumulation in establishments, 
151-53; other considerations affecting 
this question, 154; madhouses and asylums, 
154; reform in treatment of the insane, 
155, 156; importance of early treatment 
of the disease, 157 ; the relations between 
mental and bodily health, 157 ; import- 
ance of the whole subject, 158. 


Man, Early History of; see Early. 
Man's Chief End,— What is it? 190; Mr. 


Arnold on ‘‘ Culture and Anarchy,” 191 ; 
the ideal of culture and its realization, 
192; thesis to be proved,—that culture 
prosecuted with a view to the entire per- 
fection of our manhood and the reflex 
glory of God, is the one absolute and un- 
transferable end of human existence, 192 ; 
what are the essentials of human nature ? 
193; ‘‘ man’s chief end” as defined by 
the Westminster divines, 194, 195; the 
educational schemes of so-called “ practi- 
cal men”? vitiated by a fundamental flaw, 
196, 197; this doctrine of culture not 
separative and exclusive, but intensely 
social, 198; a well-educated mind sym- 
pathizes with other departments of study 
than those it is specially acquainted with, 
199; ideal of an educated life, 200; the 
religious faculty, 201, 202; the relation 
in which religious culture stands to human 
perfection, 203; operation of the law of 
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intellectual and moral habit, 204; three 
results of recognising the ideal, as here 
defined, 204-207 ; can this ideal be real- 
ized? 207; obstacles and objections, 208- 
211; summary of the laws of culture, 211 ; 
Mr. Arnold’s teaching on this subject, 
212; Hellenism and Hebraism, 212-215; 
contrast between the two tendencies so 
designated, 215; Mr. Arnold’s doctrine 
lays too much stress on thought, and in- 


definitely postpones action, 216, 217; | 


his anticipations of the future somewhat 


sad, 218, and why, 219; his range of cul- | 


ture unduly narrowed, 220; his anta- 


gonism to “machinery,” 220, 221; the | 


austerity of his attitude towards his own 
generation, 222; his classification of 


British society, 223; “ whence do we | 


come ?” ‘‘ whither do we tend ?’’ 225. 


Milman’s (Dean) ‘“ Annals of St. Paul’s,” | 
99; his early life, and literary labours, | 
99, 100; careless editing of the “Annals,” | 


101; notices of early Deans, 102, and 
Bishops of London, 103; the humour and 


urbanity of his writings, 103, 104; his | 
style compared with that of Gibbon, 105- | 
108 ; characteristics of it, 108-112 ; con- | 
troversies in which he was engaged, 112 ; | 
his ‘ History of the Jews,” 113-115; his | 
“ History of Christianity,”’ and Dr. New- | 
man’s review of it, 115-117; his distaste | 


for pure dogma, and preference for the 


devotional over the controversial, 117-119; | 


not chargeable with indifference towards 
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Thurlow, 372; Wordsworth’s dogmatism, 
373; Robinson’s opinion of Waverley, 
373, 374; practice as a barrister, 374; 
Brougham and Queen Caroline, 375 ; 
notices of Carlyle, 376, and J. S. Mill, 
377 ; Walter Savage Landor, 377; Emer. 
son’s Lectures, 377 ; old age, illness, and 
death, 378; the author’s character, 379; 
hisconnexion with the Unitarians, 379, 380. 


Royal Engineers, The: recent diffusion of 


the knowledge of military matters, 1; 
power of the newspaper, 2; our military 
skill in modern campaigns, 3, 4; Lord 
Napier and the Abyssinian expedition, 4, 
5; present position of our artillerymen 
and engineers, 5, 6—is it a just one? 6; 
Lord Napier invited to Chatham by the 
officers of the Royal Engineers, 6, 7; the 
Royal Military Academy at Chatham, 8, 
and the training received there, 9; occn- 
pations of the corps in the time of peace, 
10; their work on service, 11—siege of 
Delhi, 11, 12; Sir Hugh Rose at Jhansi, 
escalading, 13, 14; disabilities of Engi- 
neers, and the unjust treatment they have 
received, 15, 16; instances of services 
rendered by them in the field, 16, 17; 
lessons to be gathered from the last 
struggle between Austria and Prussia, 18; 
necessity of army reform,—sale of com- 
missions, 19; social position of officers, — 
cost of a cadet at Chatham, 19, 20; in- 
justice of excluding ordnance officers from 
commands, 21. 


his order, or carelessness for the religious | Russian Literature ; see Turguenief. 
truth he was pledged to teach, 119-122. | 


TurcuEnter’s Novels: literature in Russia, 
22, 23; Turguenief’s characteristics as a 
writer of fiction, 24; serfdom as depicted 
in ‘‘ A Sportsman’s Notes,” 25 seq.; illus- 


Revowvutions in the Queen’s English; see 
English language. 
Robinson, Henry Crabb,—Diary and Cor- | 


respondence of, 357; his early life, and 
studies, 358, 359; visit to Germany, 360; | 
interview with Goethe, 361 ; residence at | 
Frankfort, 362; matriculates as a student | 


at Jena, 362; life at a German Univer- 


sity —- years ago, 363; notable per- | 


sonages whose acquaintance he made, 
364; Madame de Staél, 365; death of 


Schiller, 366; narrow escape from expul- | 
sion, 367; Mrs. Barbauld, and Charles | 


Lamb, 367 ; narrow escapes from capture 
on the Continent, 368; becomes special 
correspondent of the Times during the 
Spanish Revolution of 1808, 368; sketches 
of notable writers in the Times, 369, 370; 
legal studies, 370; Coleridge as a Lec- 


turer, 371; anecdote of Lord Chancellor | 


trations of the dealings of proprietors with 
their serfs, 26-32 ; manners and customs 
of the peasantry in their relations to each 
other, 33, 34; his descriptions of scenery, 
35, 36; stories illustrating various phases 
of Russian society —‘‘ Moomoo,” 37—‘“‘ The 
Tavern,” 38, 39; pictures of the higher 
ranks of society—‘‘ Faust,’’ 39-41 ; special 
merits of his novelettes, 41-43; ‘‘The 
Diary of a Superfluous Man,” 43, 44; 
plot of “Lisa,” 45-51; the new school 
of Radicals as depicted in “‘ Fathers and 
Children,” 51-58; Nihilism in Russia, 53, 
58 ; the novel entitled ‘‘ Smoke,” holding 
up to ridicule the patriotic party who 
have no need of Western culture, 59-64 
Turguenief’s other writings, 64. 


EDINBURGH : T. CONSTABLE, 
PRINTER TO THE QUEEN, AND TO THE UNIVERSITY. 
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| KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


The best remedy for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and Chest. In 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS, NEW EDITION. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL beg to announce an entirely new edition of the whole of 
Mr. Carty.e’s Works, to be complete in Thirty Volumes. It will be carefully revised 
by the Author, handsomely printed in demy 8vo, with Portraits, Maps, etc., and 
entitled — 


THE LIBRARY EDITION OF THE COLLECTED WORKS 
OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Volumes already published. 
SARTOR RESARTUS: 
THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF HERR TEUFELSDROCKH. 
With a Portrait of the Author. Price 7s. 6d. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Vol. I. Price 9s. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Vol. II. Ready March 15. 











OUR LIFE IN JAPAN. By R. Mounreney Jepuson and E. Pennew. 
Exmuirst, 9th Regiment. In the press, in demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations 
from Photographs by Lord Watrer Kerr, Signor Beato, and native Japanese 
Drawings. [In a few days. 

HORSESHOES AND HORSESHOEING: their History, Traditfons, 
Uses, and Abuses. By Grorcz Fiemine, Veterinary Surgeon, Royal Engineers. 
In the press, in demy 8vo, with 200 Engravings. 

FOREST LIFE IN ACADIE; and Sketches of Sport and Natural 
History in the Lower Provinces of the Canadian Dominion. By Caprain Harpy. 
In the press, in demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 

DOTTINGS BY THE ROADSIDE. By Dr. Szemann. In the press, 
in demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 

THE GUN, ROD, AND SADDLE. By Usiguz. Nearly ready, in 
crown 8vo. 

FLOOD, FIELD, AND FOREST. By Gzoraz Rooper. In the press, 
crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 

UNDERGROUND LIFE; OR, MINERS AND MINING. By L. 
Smionrn. This day, in imperial 8vo, with 170 Woodcuts, 16 richly-coloured 
Plates, and 14 Maps, 42s. [This day. 

THE FEUDAL CASTLES OF FRANCE (Western Provinces). By 
the Author of “ Flemish Interiors.” In demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 14s. 


[This day. 
ORVAL; or, The Fool of Time, and other Imitations and Paraphrases. 
By Rosert Lytton. Foolscap 8vo, extra cloth, 9s. [This day. 


UNDER EGYPTIAN PALMS; or, Three Bachelors’ Journeyings on 
the Nile. By Howarp Hoptey. In cr. 8vo, with Illustrations, 8s. [This day. 


“ XAVIER AND I.” By Freperica Ricuarpson. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[ Ready. 
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NEW WORKS OF THE SEASON. 


THE CONTINUITY OF 8CRIPTURE, as declared by the Testimony 
of our Lord and of the Evangelists and Apostles. By Wm. Pacs, Lorp 
Haruertey. Third Edition, with Additions. Post 8vo. 6s. 


LIVES OF LORD LYNDHURST AND LORD BROUGHAM. 


By the late Lorp CamppeLt. 8vo. 16s. 


THE THREE IRISH CHURCHES: a Historical Lecture delivered 
at Sion College on January 28, 1869. By Dran Srantey, D.D. 8vo. 1s. 


THE BRITISH MISSION TO THEODORE, EMPEROR OF 
ABYSSINIA. With Norices of the Country, Government, and Peorte. By 
Hormuzp Rassam, first Assistant Political Resident at Aden in charge of the 
Mission. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. [Shortly. 


THE ROYAL ENGINEER. By the Right Hon. Sir Francis B. Heap, 
Bart. With Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 


RESEARCHES IN THE HIGHLANDS OF TURKEY, including 
Visirs to Mounts Apa, Arnos, and Otympus, and to the Monrenzcrins, and 
other Trrees, with Chapters on the Bauiaps, Porutar Taxes, and Surer- 
stiTions of the Mopern Grrex. By Rev. H. F. Tozer, F.R.G.S. With Map 
and Illustrations. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 


NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU AND ELBA. A Journal of 
Occurrences in 1814-15, with Notes of Conversations. By Sir Nem Campsext, 
C.B. With a Memoir of that Officer. By Rev. A. N. C. Mactacuzan, M.A. 
With Portrait. 8vo. 15s. 


A RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA; or, Notes on the Resources and 
ApministraTion of TurKEy—the Conpition and Cnaracrer, Manners, Customs, 
and Lanevace of the Curistian and Mussutman Porurations. By S. Sr. Crap, 
and C. A. Broruy. 8vo. 

ON MOLECULAR AND MICROSCOPIC SCIENCE. By Mary 


SomeErviLLE. With 180 Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 


A CHAPTER OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
GuapstonE, M.P. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
THE ISLANDS OF THE EAST INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO; a 


Porutar Description of their Naturat History and GrograpHy, with some 
account of Dancers and ApveNTURES among many Tripes. By Axperr S. 
Bickmore, F.R.G.S. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN THE TERRITORY OF 
ALASKA (RUSSIAN AMERICA), and in other parts of the Norra Paciric. 
By Freperick Wuymrer. With Map and 30 Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 


PRINCIPLES AT STAKE: Essays on the Cuurcn Questions oF THE 
Day. By Various Wrirers. Edited by Rev. Georaz Henry Sumner, M.A. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


THE ATTRACTIONS OF THE NILE AND ITS BANKS. By 
Rev. A. C. Smite. With Woodcuts. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 


AMERICA SINCE THE WAR; or, Last Winter in tHe UnitTep 
States. By Rev. F. Barwam Zivcxe, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 











JOHN MURRAY, Atsemarte Srreer. 
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Half-a-Crown, Monthly. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 


THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, AND SOCIAL. 





CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 
1. THE TWO RELIGIONS: THE RELIGION OF THE BIBLE AND THE 


RELIGION OF THE CHURCH 


eo bo 


. THE CULTIVATION OF THE SPEAKING VOICE. By Joun Hotta. 
VICE-REGAL SPEECHES AND EPISCOPAL VOTES IN THE IRISH PAR- 


LIAMENT. By W. Maziere Brapy, D.D. Part II. 


aan 


By Proressor Contnerton. 


. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1 


. BOLINGBROKE. By the Rev. Jonn Honr. 
. ON THE STUDY OF SCIENCE BY WOMEN. By Lyopia Ernestine Becker. 
. THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST IN THE CATECHISM. 





NEW BOOKS. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, 
POET-LAUREATE. 
. POEMS. Small 8vo, 9s. 
MAUD, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 


5s. 
. IN MEMORIAM. Small 8vo, 6s. 
i = SRERORSS : a Medley. Small 


IDYLLS OF THE KING. Small 8vo, 


’ ENOCH ARDEN, &c. Small 8vo, 6s. 
. SELECTION from the above Works. 


Square 8vo, 5s. 


By THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
PRIMEVAL MAN. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., 
DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
1. ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES, chiefly 
on Church Subjects. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
2. THE NEW TESTAMENT. A Re- 


vision of the Authorised Version. Crown 8vo, 


6s. — 


By W. R. 8. RALSTON. 
KRILOF, AND HIS FABLES. With 


Illustrations by HouGHTon and ZWECKER. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


By the Authors of “POEMS 
WRITTEN FOR A CHILD.” 


CHILD-WORLD. With Illustrations. 
Square 32mo, 3s. 6d. 


mm CO ne 


IMP oO 








By the Rev. A. W. THOROLD. 


THE PRESENCE OF CHRIST. Crown | 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 











By CHARLES MERIVALE, D.C.L. 


HOMER'S ILIAD. In English rhymed 
Verse. 2 Vols. 


By E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF ASCHYLOS. 
A‘new Translation, with a Biographical Essay, 
and an Appendix of Rhymed Choral Odes. 2 
Vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 





By SARAH WILLIAMS (SADIE). 


TWILIGHT HOURS: A Legacy of 
Verse. With a Memoir by E. H. Piumprag, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





By J. 8. HOWSON, D.D., 


DEAN OF CHESTER. 


THE METAPHORS OF ST. PAUL. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By JOHN W. KAYE. 
LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS. Popu- 


lar Edition, in 3 Vols. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


Vol. I.—LORD CORNWALLIS, SIR JOHN 
MALCOLM, MOUNTSTUART ELPHIN- 
STONE. [Now ready. 


y MENELLA BUTE SMEDLEY. 
POEMS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
1. LONDON POEMS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


2. IDYLS AND LEGENDS OF IN- 
VERBURN. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


3. UNDERTONES. Crown 8vo, 5s. 








STRAHAN & CO., PuBLisHers, 56 LupGATE HILL. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Second Edition. This Day, 
GREATER BRITAIN: A Record of Travel in English-Speaking Countries during 
1866-7. By Coarntgs WeNntWorTH Ditke,M.P. With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


“* We seldom meet with a work so able and suggestive.” —Spectator. 
*« A most entertaining and almost fascinating book of travel.” —Kverybody. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: THE LAND OF THE ORANG-UTAN AND 
THE BIRDS OF PARADISE. A Narrative of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
ALFRED RussEL WALLACE. 2 vols., with 9 Maps and 50 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 24s. [This day. 


A HISTORY OF THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. By C. R. Marxuay, F.S.A. 
With a Chapter by Lieut. W. F. Pripzavx, containing an account of the Mission and Captivity of 
Mr. Rassam and his Companions. With Maps, 8vo, lds. 


“ Unquestionably the best that has yet appeared.”— Daily Telegraph. 
MISS MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES—1852-68. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


“ Miss Martineau’s large literary power and her fine intellectual training make these little sketches 
more instructive and constitute them more genuinely works of Art than many more ambitious and diffuse 
biographies.”— Fortnightly Review. 


THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT’S SPEECHES on Questions of Public Policy. 
Edited by Professor Rogzrs.. With Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s, Second Edition. 


“« The volumes before us are p d of the deepest interest for all who have watched the course 
of politics for the last twenty years, as well as for all who can appreciate manly thought couched in pure 
and often noble language.” Edinburgh Review. 


ON LABOUR: ITS WRONGFUL CLAIMS AND RIGHTFUL DUES, actual 


Present and possible Future. By W. T. Taornron, Author of ‘A Plea for Peasant Proprie- 





tors.’ 8vo. 14s. [This day. 
REV. THOMAS BINNEY’S SERMONS, Preached in the Kixe’s Weien House 
CHAPEL—1829 to 1569. 8vo, 10s. 6d. [This day. 


ANNALS OF OUR TIME. A Diurnal of Events, Social and Political, which have 
happened in or had relation to the Kingdom of Great Britain, from the Accession of Queen Vic- 
toria to the opening of the present Parliament. By JoserH Irvine. 8vo, half bound, 21s. 

[In a few days. 

LECTURES ON POETRY delivered before the University of Oxford in 1868. By 
Sir F. H. Doris, Professor of Poetry. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ Full of thoughtful discrimination and fine insight.”—Spectator. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. . 





CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


PROFESSOR PHILLIPS’ ‘ VESUVIUS.’ 

ConTEexTs,—Vesuvius at Rest—In Action—In the Nineteenth Century—Characteristic Phenomena 
—Periods of Rest and Activity—Form and Structure—Minerals—Lava and Ashes, etc. With 
Coloured Map of Lava Currents and Numerous Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

(This day. 

** Contains much historical and scientific matter, reduced to a pleasant and readable form. We 

regard it as a work which deserves a place on the shelves of every student of physical science,”— 
Examiner. 


A SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, Theoretical and Practical. By A. 
Mactagex, The Gymnasium, Oxford. Illustrated by A. MacponaLp. Extra fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[This day. 
“It is marked in every line by good sense, and is so clearly written that no one can mistake 
ts rules.” —Lancet. 


BACON’S ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. Edited by W. Apis Waienr. 
With Preface and Notes. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. [This day. 








Oxrorp: Printed at the CLarenvon Press; and Published by Macmutuan & Co., 
London, Publishers to the University. 
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PUBLISHED BY DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO., 
CAMBRIDGE. 





IMMORTALITY. Four Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge. Being 
the Hulsean Lectures for 1868. By J. J. 8. Penowns, B.D., Vice-Principal and Professor of 
Hebrew in St. David’s College, Lampeter. [Nearly ready. 

ANALOGIES IN THE PROGRESS OF NATURE AND GRACE. Four Sermons preached 
before the University of Cambridge, being the Hulsean Lectures for 1867 ; to which are added Two 
Sermons preached before the British Association. By the Rev. C. Prircuarp, President of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, late Fellow of St. John’s College. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

NOTES ON THE PRINCIPLES OF PURE AND APPLIED CALCULATION, and on the 
Mathematical Principles of Physical Theories. By the Rev. J. Cuatuis, N.A., F.R.S., Plumian 
Professor of Astronomy and Experimental Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. [Nearly ready. 


PLATO’S APOLOGY AND CRITO. With Introduction, Notes Critical and Explanatory. 


By WILHELM Waensr, Ph.D. Post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
TERENCE. With Notes Critical and Explanatory. By Wimsetm Waener, Ph.D. 

Post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
THEOCRITUS. Translated into English Verse by C. S. Catvertey, late Fellow of 

Christ’s College, Cambridge. (In the Press. 


GREEK VERSE COMPOSITION, for the use of Public Schools and Private Students. 
Being a Revised Edition of the Greek Verses of Shrewsbury School. By the Rev. Gzonck Preston, 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 4s. 6d. [ Ready. 

THE CONTINUITY OF THE HUMAN WITH THE DIVINE. A Sermon preached in 
the Church of St. Peter, Norwich, at the Meeting of the British Association in 1868. To which is 
added an Address delivered to the Church Congress at Dublin, on the Influence of Scientific Studies 
on Religious Belief. By the Rev. C. Parrcuarp, M.A., F.R.S., late President of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, and Hulsean Lecturer in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. Price ls. 6d. 

TESTAMENTA XII PATRIARCHARUM; Ad fidem Codicis Cantabrigiensis Edita: 
Accedunt Lectiones cod. Oxoniensis. The Testaments of the xii Patriarchs; an Attempt to estimate 
their Historic and Dogmatic Worth. By Ropsert Sinker, M.A., Chaplain of Trinity College, and 
late Crosse and Tyrwhitt University Scholar. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DEATH AND LIFE IN NATIONS AND MEN. Four Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in April 1868. By T.G. Bonney, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

A SHORT TREATISE ON SIN, based on the Work of Julius Miiller. By the Rev. O. 
Gover, B.D., Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

DOCTRINE OF THE PERSON OF CHRIST, an Historical Sketch. By Ocravius 
Gover, B.D., Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3s. 

“It is pleasant to welcome such a well-reasoned thoughtful treatise as Mr. Glover’s on the Doctrine of 
the Person of Christ. . . . . The whole book will be found most useful to students of Theology, espe- 
cially when preparing for examination, the ten chapters being compact and well arranged.”—Church and 
State Review. 

EWALD’S (H.) LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. By H. Ewatup. Edited by Ocravius 
Giover, B.D. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

ORIENTAL MYSTICISM. A Treatise on the Sufiistic and Unitarian Theosophy of the 
Persians. Compiled from Native Sources by E. H. Patmer, Scholar of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Member of the Asiatic Society, and of the Société de Paris. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 


MISSION LIFE AMONG THE ZULU-KAFIRS. Memorials of Henrterra, Wife of the 
Rev. R. Robertson. Compiled chiefly from Letters and Journals written to the late Bishop Mackenzie 
and his Sisters. Edited by Anse Mackenziz. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

WHEWELL’S (Rev. Dr.) ELEMENTS OF MORALITY INCLUDING POLITY. By the 
Rev. W. WHEWELL, D.D., late Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fourth Eition, in 1 vol. 
8vo. 15s. 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY IN ENGLAND. By the 
Rev. W. WHeweLL, D.D. New and Improved Edition, with additional Lectures. Crown 8vo. 88. 

KENT’S COMMENTARY ON INTERNATIONAL LAW. Revised, with Notes and Cases 
brought down to the present year. Edited by J. T. Appy, LL.D., Regius Professor of Laws in the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. 16s. 





DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO., CAMBRIDGE; 
BELL & DALDY, Lonpon. 
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TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 
One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated. 
NOTICE.—Two Serial Stories will commence in the next number (for April), published March 16th. 





I. 
GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “ East 
Lynne,” etc. 
Il. 


AUSTIN FRIARS. By the Author of “‘ George Geith.” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS NEW WORKS. 


A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS BY CAPT. R. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS OF THE HIGHLANDS OF THE BRAZIL; 


With a full Account of the Gold and Diamond Mines; also, Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles 
of the great river San Francisco, from Sabara to the Sea. 


By Capt. RICHARD F. BURTON, F.R.G.S., etc. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, price 30s. 


«It is only by driving the reader to the work itself that we can hope to convey a notion of its con- 
tents.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘The book is a valuable contribution to science and geography.”—London Review. 

“These two handsome volumes contain a prodigious amount of matter, a large portion of which will 
be quite new to English readers who have little acquaintance with the interior of the country. Captain 
Burton’s narratives have the rare merit of presenting to the eye a picture so realistic in its details that 
nothing is left to the mere imagination.” — Morning Star. 











THE LIFE OF EDMUND KEAN. BRITISH SENATORS ; 
From various Published and Original Sources. OR POLITICAL SKETCHES, PAST 
By B. W. HAWKINS. AND PRESENT. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. By J. EWING RITCHIE. 


1 vol. post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. MAXIMS BY A MAN OF THE 











By an AMERICAN. WORLD. 
1 vol. 8vo0, 12s. By the Author of ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 
Reprinted, with Additions, from Tinsley’s Magazine. 1 vol. cr. 8vo. bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. 





NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A LONDON ROMANCE. By Cuantes H. Ross, Author of ‘The Pretty Widow,”’ 
etc. 3 vols. 

IN SILK ATTIRE. A Novel. By Wittiam Brack, Author of “ Love, or Mar- 
riage.” 8 vols. 

ALL BUT LOST. A Novel. By G. A. Henry, Author of ‘‘The March to Mag- 
dala.” 3 vols. 

THE TOWN-TALK OF CLYDA. A Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ One Foot in the 


Grave.” In 2 vols. 

JOHN TWILLER: A Romance of the Heart. By D. R. Srarxey, LL.D. 

es TO — FORTUNE. A Novel. By the Author of “A Man of 
Mar! 8 vols. 


UNDER LOCK AND KEY. A Novel. By Tuomas Sperient, Author of “ Brought 
to Light,” etc. 3 vols. 


THE DOCTOR OF BEAUWEIR. By Witt1am Gizert, Author of “ Shirley Hall 
Asylum,” “ Dr. Austin’s Guests,” etc. etc. In 2 vols. 


MAD: A Story of Dust and Ashes. By Grorce Manvitte Fenn, Author of “ Bent, 
not Broken.” In 3 vols. 


BURIED ALONE. A Story. By a New Writer. 
STRANGE WORK. A Novel. By Tuomas Arcuer. In3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS AND WORKS IN THE PRESS. 





LITERARY AND SOCIAL JUDG- 
MENTS. By W. R. Greg. Second Edition. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. 500, handsomely bound in 
cloth, 12s. 

Contents: —1. Madame de Staél. 2. British and 
Foreign Characteristics. 3. False Morality of 
Lady Novelists. 4. Kingsley and Carlyle. 5. 
French Fiction: The Lowest Deep. 6. Chateau- 
briand. 7. M. de Tocqueville. 8. Why are 
Women Redundant? 9. Truth versus Edification. 
10. The Doom of the Negro Race. 11. Time. 
12. Good People. 


THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM: its 
Foundation and Superstructure. By W. R. Gree. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 300, cloth, 6s. 


TRUTH versus EDIFICATION. By 
W. R. Gree. Feap. 8vo, pp. 40, cloth, 1s. 


WHY ARE WOMEN REDUNDANT? 
By W. R. Gree. Demy 8vo, pp. 40, cloth, 1s. 


THE TRAVELS OF A HINDOO TO 
various PARTS of BENGAL and UPPER 
INDIA. By Brotanaute CxHuNDER, Member 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. With an Intro- 
duction by J. Tatspors WHEELER, Esq., Author 
of “A History of India.” Dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to His Excellency Sir John L. M. Lawrence, 
Bart., G.C.B., G.C.8.1., Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


ESSAYS on Italy and Ireland and the 
United States of America. Reprinted from the 
Revue des Deux Mondes and the Westminster 
Review. By J. W. Prosyy. Crown 8vo, pp. 
xii—336, cloth, 5s. 

Contents :—1. Milan and Venice since the War 
of 1859. 2. Italy, Venice, and Austria. 3. Italy 
and the War of 1866 (Custozza with a Map). 4. 
Two Temporal Powers (the Anglican Church in 
Ireland and the Roman Church in Italy). 5. The 
Church System of Ireland and Canada. 6. The 
United States Constitution and the Secessionists. 


ORIGINAL SANSKRIT TEXTS ON 
the ORIGIN and HISTORY of the PEOPLE of 
INDIA: their Religion and Instituti Col- 
lected, Translated, and Illustrated by J. Murr, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. Vol. 111., The VEDAS: 
Opinion of their Authors and of later Indian 
Writers on their Origin, Inspiration, and Autho- 
rity. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo, 
pp. 316, cloth, 16s. 


IKHWANU-S SAFA; or, Brothers of 

* Purity. Describing the Contention between Men 
and Beasts as to the Superiority of the Human 
Race. Translated from the Hindustani. By Prof. 
J. Dowson, Staff College. In 1 vol. crown 8vu, 
pp. 164, cloth, 7s. 


THOUGHTS ON IRELAND: Its Pre- 
sent and its Future. By the late Count Cavour. 
Translated by W. B. Hopesox, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, pp. 122, cloth, 3s. 


VISHNU PURANA: A System of Hindu 
Mythology and Tradition. Translated from the 
Original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes de- 
rived chiefly from other Puranas. By the late 
Horace Harman Witsoy, M.A.,F.A.8.  Thor- 
oughly revised and edited, with Notes, by Dr. 
Firzepwarkp Hatt. Vol. rv., 346 pp., cloth, 
10s.6d. Vols. 1. 11. 111. 10s. 6d. each. 

[ Vols. v. and vt. in the press. 








INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF 
GOD. This volume contains the most complete 
account of the Mysteries of Eleusis ever given. 
8vo, cloth, 14s. 


TREATISES ON LIGHT, COLOUR, 
ELECTRICITY, AND MAGNETISM. By Jo- 
HANN FRRDINAND JENcKEN, M.D. Translated 
and Prefaced by Historical and Critical Essay, by 
Henry D. Jencxen, Barrister-at-Law, M.R.L, 
gen ete. etc. Demy 8vo, pp. xxxviii., 234, 

oth, 5s. 


THE TRAVELS OF THE BUDDHIST 
PILGRIM FAH HIAN. Translated from the 
Chinese. With Notes and Prolegomena, by 8. 
Bgat, Chaplain in H.M.’s Fleet, a Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and formerly of Trin. 
Coll., Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth. [In the press. 


FREE TOWN LIBRARIES; their Forma- 
tion, Working, and Results, in Britain, France, 
Germany, and America. Together with a Review 
of the Legislation concerning them ; and of the Re- 
lative Provision of Libraries (of all kinds) in the 
various States of Europe; and with Historical No- 
tices of Famous Collectors, and of the Places of 
Present Deposit of their several Collections. By 
Epwarp Epwarps. In1 8vo vol. [Jn the press. 


MEMOIRS ON THE HISTORY, PHIL- 
OLOGY, AND ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION of 
the RACES of the NORTH-WESTERN PRO- 
VINCES of INDIA: being an Amplified Edi- 
tion of the Glossary of Indian Terms. By the 
late Sir H. M. Extiot, K.C.B., of the East In- 
dia Company’s Bengal Civil Service. Arranged 
from Manuscript Materials collected by him, and 
Edited by Joun Beamas, M.R.A.S., Bengal Civil 
Service, Member of the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, the 
Philological Soc. of London, and the Société Asi- 
atique of Paris. In 2 vols. 8vo. [In the press. 


THE HISTORY OF INDIA FROM 
THE EARLIEST AGES. By J. Ta.Boys 
WHEELER, Assistant Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Foreign Department. In 3 vols. 

[ Vol. 11., containing the R , in the press. 

THE HISTORY OF INDIA AS TOLD 
BY ITS OWN HISTORIANS; comprising the 
Muhammadan Period. By the late Sir H. M. 
Euuiot, K.C.B., of the East India Company's 
Bengal Civil Service. Edited from the Posthu- 
mous Papers of the Author, by Prof. Dowson, of 
the Sandhurst Military College. 

{ Vol. 11. in the press. 

MISCELLANIES, chiefly Academical and 
Historical. By F. W. Newmay. In 1 vol. cr. 8vo. 

[In the press. 

THE ETHICS AND LETTERS OF B. 
DE SPINOZA. From the Latin. With a Life of 
the Philosopher, and a Summary of his Doctrine. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. [In the press. 


SANSKRIT PROSODY EXPLAINED. 
By CHartes Paitie Brows, Author of the 
Telugu Dictionary. German and French Trans- 
lations of the above are in preparation. In 1 vol. 
crown 8yvo, cloth. [In the press. 


NUMISMATA ORIENTALIA ILLUS. 
TRATA. The Plates of the Oriental Coins, An- 
cient and Modern, of the Collection of the late 
Wiut1am Manspey, F.R.S., etc. etc. Containing 
57 Plates, engraved from Drawings made under 








Lonpon: TRUBNER & CO., 60 PATERNOSTER Row. 


his direction. New Edition. (In the press. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S NEW WORKS. 


THE CHURCH AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: A History of 
the Relations of Church and State from 1789 to 1802. By E. pe Pressensé, D.D., 
Author of ‘‘ Jesus Christ, His Times, Life, and Work,” etc. etc. Translated by 
the Rev. Jonn Srroyan. In crown 8vo, 9s. cloth. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF ENGLISH ENGINEERS, and of 
the INTRODUCTION of the RAILWAY SYSTEM into the UNITED KING- 
DOM. By a Civil Engineer, Author of ‘“‘The Trinity of Italy.” In demy 8vo, 
12s. cloth. 


“ A thoroughly pleasant and readable book. In a series of light sketches, the whole 
story of the beginning of the great railway system is told, and the difficulties of the 
engineers from naent obstacles as well as the opposition of bostile classes ; and as the 
writer was in the kernel of the business from his connexion with the leading engineers, 
his personal recollections are especially interesting. . . . This book teems with anec- 
dotes both amusing and illustrative.” —Zconomist. 








FRET NOT; and other Poems, including Hymns with Music. By 


Henry Bateman. In square crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 7s. 6d., gilt edges. 


ANCIENT HYMNS AND POEMS, chiefly from the Latin. Translated 
and Imitated by the Rev. T. G. Crirrey. In fcap. 8vo, price 2s. cloth, red 
edges. 

‘‘ These translations are beautifully rendered, and form a charming little volume.” — 

Watchman. 

“‘ Many of these medieval strains are very sweet.” —Literary World. 


MISREAD PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. By Rev. J. Batpwin 


Brown, B.A. In crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d., cloth, red edges. 


THE KING'S DAUGHTERS; or, WORDS ON WORK TO EDU- 
CATED WOMEN. By Annie Harwoop, Translator of Pressensé’s “Life of 
Christ.” Price Half-a-Crown, elegantly bound in cloth. 

“The book is full of wise counsels, embodied in easy, idiomatic English. It is 
obviously the result of wide experience and keen observation. Educated women who 


want to know how they can best serve their generation cannot do better than begin the 
new year with a perusal of Miss Harwood’s suggestions.” — Freeman. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE CROSS. By Jerome Savonarora. Trans- 
lated from the Latin, with Notes and a Biographical Sketch, by O’Detn Travers 
Hutt, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ English Monasticism,” ete. In crown 8vo, price 5s., 
cloth elegant. 


“ The writings of Savonarola have been till recent years comparatively little known. 
This is one of the most valuable of them, translated from the original Latin, and 
showing a marvellously clear view both of Christian doctrine and Christian practice. 
The study of the Scriptures led him to the same great truths as the later Reformers 
which he ——— with wonderful power and distinctness. This book, even in the 
present day, furnishes a very able defence of Christianity.” — Christian Work. 





Lonpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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LATEST EDITIONS NOW ON SALE, 


LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS, viz.— 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES IL. 
Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 
Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post 8vo, 48s. 
People’s Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s, 
Travellers’ Edition, 1 vol. square crown 8vo, 21s. 
People’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. 


SIXTEEN ESSAYS, which may be had separately :— 
Addison, and Walpole, Is. Lord Bacon, 1s. 
Croker’s Boswell’s Jobnson, 1s. | Lord Clive, 1s. 
Frederick the Great, 1s. Milton and Macchiavelli, 6d. 
Hallam’s Constitutional Iistory, 1s. | Pitt, and Chatham, 1s, 
Lord Byron, and the Comic Dramatists of Ranke, and Gladstone, 1s. 
the Restoration, 1s. Warren Hastings, 1s. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 
People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


SPEECHES, Correctep spy HIMseE.r. 
Library Edition, 8vo, 12s. 
People’s Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Speeches on Parliamentary Reform, 16mo, Is. 


LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 
Illustrated Edition, feap. 4to, 21s. 
Miniature Illustrated Edition, imp. 16mo, 10s. 6d. 
With Ivry and The Armada, 16mo, 4s. 6d. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 


AMERICAN BOOKS.—SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S Monthly BULLETIN contains 
a LIST of all NEW AMERICAN IMPORTATIONS, with Prices, Announcements, and Literary 
orem from America and the English Colonies. Sent post free for One Year on receipt of 

stamps. 

FOREIGN BOOKL.—SAMPSON LOW & CO. having purchased the old-established 
Business of the late WILLIAM ALLAN & CO., Foreign Booksellers, of Stationers’ Hall Court, 
they will henceforth combine a Continental Foreign Department with their English and American 
business. 








Crown Burtpines, 188 Freer Street, Feb. 15, 1869. 
Third Edition, 


SERMONS BY THE REV. JOHN KER, GLASGOW. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


‘** This is a very remarkable volume of sermons. And it is no doubt a most favourable symptom of 
the healthiness of Christian thought among us, that we are so often able to begin a notice with these words. 
We cannot help wishing that such notice more frequently introduced to our readers a volume of 
Church of England sermons. Still, looking beyond our pale, we rejoice notwithstanding. 

“*‘ Mr. Ker has dug boldly and diligently into the vein which Robertson opened; but the result, as 
compared with that of the first miner, is as the product of skilled machinery set against that of the 
vigorous unaided arm, There is no roughness, no sense of labour; all comes smoothly and regularly on 
the page—one thought evoked out of another. As Robertson strikes the rock with his tool, unlooked- 
for sparkles tempt him on; the workman exults in his discovery; behind each beautiful, strange thought 
there is yet another more strange and beautiful still. Whereas, in this work, every beautiful thought 
has its way prepared, and every strange thought loses its power of startling by the exquisite harmony of 
its setting. Robertson’s is the glitter of the ore on the bank ; Ker’s is the uniform shining of the wrought 
metal. We have not seen a volume of sermons for many a day which will so thoroughly repay both 
purchase and perusal and re-perusal. And not the least merit of these sermons is, that they are 
eminently suggestive.”—Contemporary Review. 

** He has gone down in the diving-bell of a sound Christian philosophy, to the very depth of his theme, 
and has brought up treasures of the richest and most recherché character, practically showing the truth 
of his own remarks in the preface, ‘that there is no department of thought or action which cannot be 
touched by that gospel which is the manifold wisdom of God.’ These subjects he has exhibited in a 
style corresponding to their brilliancy and profoundness—terse and telling, elegant and captivating, 
yet totally unlike the tinsel ornaments laid upon the subject by an elaborate process of manipulation— 
a style which is the out of the sentiment and feelings within; shaping itself in appropriate drapery.”’ 
— British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 


EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, EDINBURGH. 
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ABSOLUTE SECURITY POLICIES, 


UNFORFEITABLE, UNCONDITIONAL, AND UNCHALLENGEABLE, 





ISSUED BY THE 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


62 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, EC. 





The Directors of this Company, in deference to an objection not unfrequently urged 
by persons invited to assure, that the ordinary mode of Life Assurance is in their opinion 
defective or uncertain, by reason of the operation of the customary conditions, have re- 
solved to promulgate the present Tables, and to issue Assurances under them which 
shall be absolutely Unforfeitable, Unconditional, and Unchallengeable. 

For the reason referred to, many persons hesitate or decline to assure on the ground 
that, in the event of inability or unwillingness to continue payment of their premiums, 
the Assurance will become forfeited. To this class of the public the system now intro- 
duced will especially commend itself, being entirely free from all conditions of forfeiture 
on account of non-payment of premium, or from any other cause whatever; while at the 
same time it absolutely guarantees at decease, even when a default is made in payment 
of the premium, a fixed sum in respect of every premium paid, bearing the same propor- 
tion to the total amount assured as the number of premiums actually paid may bear to 
the whole number originally contracted to be paid. 

Besides this important advantage, every Policy will expressly state what sum can at 
any time be withdrawn on the discontinuance of the Assurance. 

The assured will thus always have the option of retaining either an ascertained fixed 
sum payable at decease, or, in case of need, of withdrawing a certain amount, according 
to the duration of the Policy, such amounts being set forth on every Policy, and render- 
ing unnecessary any future reference to the Company on these points, as is the case with 
ordinary Assurances. 

Creditors assuring the lives of debtors will appreciate this feature as one greatly 
protective of their interests, and it will likewise commend itself to bankers, capitalists, 
and others who are in the habit of making advances collaterally secured by Life Policies, 
as they can at any time learn, by mere inspection, the exact value, either immediate 
or reversionary, of a Policy of this description. 

Every Policy issued on this plan will be without any conditions as to voyaging, 
foreign residence, or other usual limitations. By this freedom from restrictions of all 
kinds the objections before referred to will be entirely removed, and the Policies will 
become at once positively valuable as actual securities. 

In addition to the foregoing statement of advantages, the number of premiums is 
strictly defined. The longest term provided for is twenty-five years, and the shortest 
five years, as shown by the Tables. Thus bankers, creditors, and others holding Policies 
of this class as security, may always know the utmost amount they may be called upon 
to advance so as to maintain the full benefit of the Assurances—a matter of great 
importance where Policies are held as collateral security. 

It is only necessary to add that, as a consequence of the Policies under these Tables 
being unforfeitable and unconditional, they will also be unchallengeable on any ground 
whatever. They may, therefore, be aptly termed Absolute Security Policies. 


The PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY possesses an income of £215,000 a year. 
Its position is unquestionable, and it obtains the largest amount of New Business of any 


Office in the Kingdom. 
HENRY HARBEN, Secretary. 





SPECIAL AGENTS WANTED. 




























EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





REV. MARK PATTISON. 


SUGGESTIONS ON ACADEMICAL ORGANISATION. With 
especial reference to Oxford. By Marx Parrison, B.D., Rector of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DOUWES DEKKER. 
MAX HAVELAAR;; or, Tue Corree Auctions or THE Dutcu TRADING 


Company. By Mutrartuut. Translated by Baron AtpHonse Nanvuys. 8vo, with 
Maps, 14s. 


DR. HUTCHISON STIRLING. 


SCHWEGLER’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. Translated and 
Annotated by J. Hurcuison Srirtine, LL.D., Author of “The Secret of Hegel,” 
Second Edition, Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


JERROLD, TENNYSON, MACAULAY, ann OTHER ESSAYS. 
By J. Hurcuison Srirtine, LL.D., Author of ‘The Secret of Hegel,” etc. Fcap. 
8vo, 5s. 


REV. WILLIAM HANNA. 


THE MINISTRY IN GALILEE. By the Rev. Wituram Hanna, | 


D.D., LL.D., Author of ‘‘The Last Day of our Lord’s Passion,” etc. Second 
Edition, 1 vol. ex. fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


MISS GREENWELL. 


LIFE OF FATHER LACORDAIRE. By Dora Greenwett. Fcap. 
8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


PROFESSOR D’ARCY THOMPSON. 
SALES ATTICI; or, Tue Maxims, Wirry anp Wise, or ATHENIAN 


Traaic Drama. Collected, Arranged, and Paraphrased by D’Arcy WentwortH 
Tuompson, Professor of Greek, Queen’s College, Galway, Author of ‘‘ Day-Dreams 
of a Schoolmaster,’’ etc. Feap. 8vo, 9s. 


DAY-DREAMS OF A SCHOOLMASTER. By D’Arcy W. Tuompson. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


PROFESSOR SMYTH. 
LIFE AND WORK AT THE GREAT PYRAMID. By C. Piazza 


Smytu, Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. 3 vols. demy 8vo, £2, 16s. 


ON THE ANTIQUITY OF INTELLECTUAL MAN, rrom a Prac- 
TICAL AND ASTRONOMICAL Point or View. By C. Piazza Suyru, F.R.SS.L. &E., 
Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. Crown 8vo, 9s. 





THE PYRAMID AND THE BIBLE. The Rectitude of the one 
in accordance with the Truth of the other. By a Cuercymay. Fcap. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 
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EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





PROFESSOR TAIT. 


THERMODYNAMICS. By P. G. Tart, Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the University of Edinburgh. 1 Vol. Demy 8vo, 5s. 


ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
THE LIMITS OF PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY. By Wim 


Lorp AxrcusisHor oF York. 2d Edition, 8vo, 1s. 


PRINCIPAL SHAIRP. 


STUDIES IN POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY.—Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, and Keble. By J. Campsett Suairp, Principal of the United College of 
St. Salvator and St. Leonard, St. Andrews. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


WILLIAM F. SKENE. 


THE FOUR ANCIENT BOOKS OF WALES, containing the Cymric 
Poems attributed to the Bards of the Sixth Century. With Facsimiles and Map. 
By Witt F. Skene. 2 Vols. 8vo, 36s. 


LORD LINDSAY. 


A MEMOIR OF LADY ANNA MACKENZIE. By Atexanper Lorp 
Linpsay. F cap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


COUNT MUNSTER. 
POLITICAL SKETCHES of the STATE of EUROPE from 1814- 


1867. By George Herserr Count Minster. Demy 8vo, 9s. 


PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 


HOMER AND THE ILIAD. By Joun Sruart Buacxie, Professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 4 Vols. demy 8vo, 42s. 


DR. DAVID PAGE. 


MAN: Wuere, Wuence, and WuitHer? Being a Glance at-Man in 
his Natural-History Relations. By Davin Paes, LL.D. F cap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


W. C. CARTWRIGHT, M.P. 
ON THE CONSTITUTION OF PAPAL CONCLAVES. By W. C. 


Cartwricut. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


J. F. M‘LENNAN. 


MEMOIR OF THOMAS DRUMMOND, R.E., F.R.A.S., Under- 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 1835 to 1840. By Joun F. M‘Lennan, 
Advocate. In 1 Vol. demy 8vo, price 15s. 


‘A clear, compact, and well-written memoir of the best friend England ever gave to 
Treland.”—Ezxaminer. 

“ Drummond’s career proves how much may be achieved by a man of indefatigable 
industry, honest and exact intellect, and high principle.”—Saturday Review. 

“* An admirable memoir of a man whom Ireland loved, and of whom Scotland is 
proud. . . . A chapter devoted to a sort of epitome of Irish history is a masterly piece 
of writing, showing a grasp of all the facts, a high power of discrimination and appre- 
ciation, and that readiness and rightness of sympathy without which history is indeed, 
as Plunket said, an old almanac.’’—Scotsman. 

“The volume appears most opportunely. The chapter on Drummond’s ideas for 
remedying the disaffected condition of Ireland, no less than that on the Boundary Com- 
mission, deserves at the present moment special study.”— Westminster Review. 





EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ON THE MANAGEMENT OF FOREST TREES. 
ARBORICULTURE; 


Or, a Practical Treatise on Raising and Managing Forest Trees, and on the Profitable 
Extension of the Woods and Forests of Great Britain. 


By JOHN GRIGOR, The Nurseries, Forres. 


“ He is a writer whose authorship has this weighty recommendation, that he can support his theories 
by facts, and can point to lands worth less than a shilling an acre when he found them, now covered with 
ornamental plantations, and yielding through them a revenue equal to that of the finest corn-land in 
the country. . . . His book has interest both for the adept and the novice, for the large proprietor 
and him that has but a nook or corner to plant out.”—Saturday Review. 

“It will be in the hands of every landed proprietor who wishes to improve his estate.” —Banffshire 


Journal. 
“ Mr. Grigor’s practical information on all points on which an intending planter is interested is par- 


ticularly good. We have placed it on our shelves as a first-class book of reference on all points relating 
to Arboriculture, and we strongly recommend others to do the same.”—The Farmer. 


In 8vo, Price 10s. 6d. 
NEW WORK ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


A POLITICAL SURVEY. 
By MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF, 
Member for the Elgin District of Burghs ; Author of Studies in Huropean Politics, 
A Glance over Europe, etc. 

“There are very few men, indeed, in England who will not be the wiser for the care- 
ful perusal of this book.” —ASpectator. 

‘*M. Grant Duff est peut-étre de tous les hommes d’état Anglais celui qui s’est le 
mieux dégagé des préjugés insulaires, et qui a étudié avec le plus de fruit et d’intelli- 
gence la politique européenne contemporaine. II a visité successivement la plupart des 
pays dont il parle, il s’y est mis en rapport avec les hommes, quelles que fussent leurs 
opinions, qui pouvaient le mieux le renseigner ; il a lu la plupart des ouvrages propres a 
l’éclairer, et en allant ainsi aux sources mémes, il est parvenu 4 une connaisance aidée 
d’ailleurs par un jugement droit et un grand sens pratique.”— Bibliotheque Universelle 
Revue Suisse, Jan. 1869. 

“‘ Ausgeriistet mit umfassendem Wissen und ungewohnlichen Sprachkenntnissen, hat 
er eine Reihe von Reisen unternommen, um sich durch eigene Untersuchung iiber die 
Zustiinde der wichtigsten Staaten und Nationalitaéten zu unterrichten, und wenige wer- 
den ‘sich finden, welche nicht nur iiber Frankreich, Deutschland, und Italien, sondern 
auch iiber Russland und Spanien mit gleicher Einsicht zu urtheilen im Stande sind.” — 
Hamburgischer Correspondent. 

“In following +. his Studies on European Politics by the Political Survey here be- 
fore us, Mr. Grant Duff has given strong evidence of the wisdom of the choice made by 
the Ministry in appointing him Under-Secretary for India. In the space of about 240 
pages he gives us the cream of the latest information about the internal politics of no less 
than forty-four different countries, under four heads, according to their situation in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, Northern and Central America, or South America.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

In 8vo, Price 7s. 6d. 








New Novel at all the Libraries. 


BLINDPITS. 


“‘ Blindpits is not a commonplace novel. Not only does its writer exhibit delicacy as 
well as power, but the story is characterized by tenderness and pathos, and enlivened 
by the perhaps rarer quality of humour.”—Saturday Review. 

“The art of making novels is now so well understood that it is almost a miracle to 
find one more clever than the rest, or clever in an unusual way. Both these merits may 
be fairly claimed for Blindpits, a story which will give new gratification to the most 
jaded reader. One would think that pictures of secluded female life would be supernu- 
merary after Cranford; but here we soon become deeply interested in two of the women 
who occupy the humble flat in grimy Ironburgh, and in another, an eccentric Scotch old 
maid, who lives at the lonely sea-side country-seat from which the novel takes its name. 
These three women are so exquisitely drawn, and with such equal fondness, by the author, 
that we hesitate to call either the heroine of the story. All who love ready wit, delicate 
humour, true pathos, and the most fresh and delicious bits of rural scenery and manners, 
will do well to read the novel, despite its uncouth name. The music of the Scotch dia- 
lect, which it here and there contains, is alone sufficient, like Bessy Barclay’s ways, ‘ to 

ure the laverock frae the lift.’”-—Putnam’s Monthly Magazine for February. 
In 3 Vols. 8vo, Price 31s. 6d. 
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EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
HUGH ELLIOT. 
By is Granppaucater, THE COUNTESS OF MINTO. 
Jn 1 Vol. 8vo, Price 12s. 


“MYSTIFICATIONS.” 

By Miss. STIRLING GRAHAM. 
Fourth Edition. Edited by JOHN BROWN, M.D. With Porrrarr of Lady Pirtyat. 
In 1 Vol. Fep. 8vo, Price 3s. 6d. 








THE LIFE, CHARACTER, AND WRITINGS OF 


BENJAMIN BELL, F.R.C.S.E., F.R.S.E., 
Author of a ‘‘ System of Surgery,” and other Works. 
By his Granpson, BENJAMIN BELL, F.R.C.S.E. 
In 1 Vol. Fep. 8vo, Price 3s. 6d. 





BOHNY’S RECREATIVE INSTRUCTION. 
5th Edition, oblong 4to, price 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY VINDICATED IN THE CASE 
OF THE WIGTOWN MARTYRS. 
By the Rev. ARCHIBALD STEWART. 
Second Edition, 8vo, Price 3s. 6d. 








IF THE GOSPEL NARRATIVES ARE MYTHICAL— 
WHAT THEN P 


Crown 8vo, Price 3s. 6d. 





CREEDS AND CHURCHES IN SCOTLAND. 
By Sir HENRY WELLWOOD MONCREIFF, Bart., D.D. 


In 1 Vol. 8vo, Price 3s. 6d. 





MEMOIR OF ALEXANDER THOMSON 
OF BANCHORY. 
By Rev. GEORGE SMEATON, 
Professor of Exegetical Theology, New College, Edinburgh. 
In 1 Vol. 8vo, Price 9s. 





DISINFECTANTS AND DISINFECTION. 
By Dr. ROBERT ANGUS SMITH. In 1 Vol. 8vo, Price 5s. 


** By common consent Dr. Angus Smith has become the first authority in Europe on the subject of 
Disinfectants. To this subject he has devoted a large portion of his scientific life; and now, in a com- 
pact volume of only 138 pages, he has condensed the result of twenty years of patient study. To 
sanitary officers, to municipal and parochial authorities, and indeed to all who are practically concerned 
in the public health and life—and who is not ?—we sincerely commend Dr. Angus Smith’s treatise.”— 
Chemical News. 


THE LORD RECTOR’S ADDRESS. 


Address by the Rignt Hon. JAMES MONCREIFF, on his Installation as 
Lord Rector of the University of Edinburgh. 8vo, Price 6d. 


NOTES ON OLD EDINBURGH. 
(ODDS AND ENDS, NO. XXII.) 
By the Author of “ The Englishwoman in America.” Price 6d. 













































EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





New Novel. 
THE AMAZON. AN ART NOVEL. 


By Franz Dince.stept. 
Critical Notice from ‘‘ Ueber Land und Meer.” 

“ The Amazon is unquestionably the most charming novel which has appeared for 
some time. The scene is laid in the cultivated circles of German society; and we 
admire especially the profound knowledge of human nature and experience, the phy- 
siological discrimination and unerring penetration with which Dingelstedt portrays men 
and situations, the artistic skill and tact with which the story is arranged and moulded, 
and the elegance and purity of his diction. It is a novel which we may read and re- 
read with undiminished pleasure.” 


HISTORICAL RECORDS OF THE FAMILY OF LESLIE, 
FROM A.D. 1067 TO 1868-9. 
Collected from Public Records and Authentic Private Sources. By Cotonen 
Cuarces Lesuiz, K.H., of Balquhain. In 3 Vols., demy 8vo. 


SELECT WRITINGS: POLITICAL, SCIENTIFIC, TOPO- 
GRAPHICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS, OF THE LATE CHARLES MAC- 
LAREN, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., Editor of the Scotsman, and President of the Edinburgh 
Geological Society. Edited by Roxserr Cox, F.S.A. Scot., and James Nicot, 
F.R.S.E., F.G.S., Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. 
With a Memoir and Portrait. 2 Vols., crown 8vo. 


PEASANT LIFE IN THE NORTH: BEING SKETCHES OF 
THE VILLAGERS AND FIELD LABOURERS IN GLENALDIE. 
1 Vol., crown 8vo, price 9s. 


PLATES AND NOTES RELATING TO SOME SPECIAL 
FEATURES IN STRUCTURES CALLED PYRAMIDS. 
By Sr. Joun Vincent Day, C.E., F.R.SS.A. 1 Vol., royal folio, price 28s. 


SERMONS BY THE LATE JAMES BANNERMAN, D.D., 
Professor of Apologetics and Pastoral Theology, New College, Edinburgh. Author 
of Inspiration: The Infallible Truth and Divine Authority of the Holy Scriptures. 
The Church of Christ: A Treatise on the Nature, Powers, Ordinances, Discipline, 
and Government of the Christian Church. In 1 Vol., extra feap. 8vo. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE FRENCH BAR FROM 
ITS ORIGIN TO THE PRESENT DAY. With Biographical Notices of some 
of the Principal Advocates of the Nineteenth Century. By Arcuratp Youna, 
Esq., Advocate. 1 Vol., demy 8vo. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
By the Author of Basil St. John. 


ON ALCOHOLIC STIMULATION, IN THE TREATMENT 
OF ACUTE DISEASES, AND ESPECIALLY OF TYPHUS FEVER. By 
W. T. Gampyer, M.D., Professor of Practice of Medicine in the University of 
Glasgow. 1 Vol., extra foolscap 8vo. 


CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT AND CHURCH INDEPEND- 
ENCE. By Sir Henry Wettwoop Moncrezrrr, Bart., D.D. Price 6d. 

















REPUBLICATION 


OF 


BAGSTER’S POLYGLOT 
BIBLE 
IN EIGHT LANGUAGES. 


TWO VOLUMES FOLIO. 


HALF-MOROCCO, 48. 8s. 






















LONDON: 


SAMUEL BAGSTER AND SONS; 
15, PATERNOSTER ROW. 








THE 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 


| AND ADMINISTRATION OF 


THE SACRAMENTS, 


AND 


OTHER RITES AND CEREMONIES OF THE CHURCH, 
ACCORDING TO THE USE OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND: 
TOGETHER WITH THE 


PSALTER, OR PSALMS OF DAVID; 


IN EIGHT LANGUAGES; 


NAMELY, 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 


SPANISH, GREEK, ANCIENT AND MODERN, LATIN; 


To which are added, the Services used at Sea, the Services for the 
Twentieth of June; with the form and manner of making, ordain- 
ing, and consecrating Bishops, Priests, and Deacons; also the 


Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, in Latin and English; and the 


Service used at the Convocation of the Clergy. 


Foolscap Octavo, price 12s. 
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SAMUEL BAGSTER AND SONS; 


15, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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HATCHARDS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, in Post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
THE HISTORY OF ETRURIA (Part III.) By Mrs. Hammron Gray. 


‘*A work which we strongly recommend, as certain to afford pleasure and profit to every reader.”— 
Atheneum. 


HATCHARDS’ NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Just Published, in Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s., be: : 
SWEET VIOLET, AND OTHER STORIES. By Cunisrina Fraser-Tytier. With Six 
full-page Lllustrations by M. F-T. 

«They are most remarkable for an easy and well-bred manner.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 

“This is pre-eminently a lady’s story-book. The stories in it are pure and fresh, and told with 
pleasing simplicity. The characters are sketched naturally, and the lessons which their lives teach are 
sound and true.”--Public Opinion. 

Just Published, in Fcap. 8vo, with three Illustrations, 3s. 6d., 
GRANDMAMMA. By Emma Davenvort, Author of “ Live Toys, ” “ Happy Holi- 
days,” ete. 

** This is a good story of the sensible order, and doubtless many a demure little damsel will be charmed 
with it. The Grandmamma herself is a capital old lady, and much too good a talker to weary her 
grandchildren.”—Daily News. 

“* The authoress bas adopted a very pleasant way of inculcating useful lessons to the young. This is a 
most suitable book for young children, and is sure to be a favourite in the nursery.”— Weekly Review. 

Just Published, in Demy 16mo, fancy cloth, 3s. 6d., 
HOLLY BERRIES ; or, Double Acrostics from the Poets. Edited by A. P. A. 

“The prettiest gift- book that we have received this season. It is beautifully got up for a drawing- 
room table.” —Anglo-American Times. 

** Here we have an admirable publication, entertaining and ingenious in its selections, tasteful in form, 
moderate in price, and sure to be acceptable as a gift-book.”—North British Daily Mail. 











HATCHARDS’ STANDARD JUVENILES. 
Lately Published, the First Edition of 25,000. 

1. PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT. The Sequel to the “Peep of Day.” 18mo, cloth, 

with Sixty-three Illustrations, 2s, €d. 
Over 720,000 copies of the Works by this Author have been sold.) 
By the same Author. ; ; 

2. THE PEEP OF DAY;; or, A Series of the Earliest Religious Instruction the Infant 
Mind is capable of receiving. 269th Thousand. Illustrated. Antique cloth, 2s. ; limp cloth, 1s. 2d. 

3. LINE UPON LINE; or, A Second Series of the Earliest Religious Instruction 
the Infant Mind is capable of receiving. (Part I.) 142d Thousand. Illustrated. 18nfo, 2s. 6d. ; 
limp cloth, 1s. 4d. 

4. LINE UPON LINE (Part II.) 125th Thousand. Illustrated. 18mo, 2s. 6d. ; limp 
cloth, 1s. 4d. 

5. LINES LEFT OUT; or, Some of the Histories left out in “‘ Line upon Line.” This 
First Part relates events in the times of the Patriarchs and the Judges. ‘The time would fail me 
to tell of Gideon, and of Barak, and of Samson, and of Jephthah.”—Heb. xi. 32. Fifteenth 
Thousand. Illustrated. 18mo, 3s. 


6. MORE ABOUT JESUS. ‘Twenty-fourth Thousand. [Illustrated. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 


7. READING WITHOUT TEARS; or, a Pleasant Mode of Learning to Read. Nine- 
teenth Thousand. Illustrated. Square cloth, 2s. 6d. 


8 READING WITHOUT TEARS (Part II.) Just Published. Third Thousand. 
Square cloth, 3s, 

9. NEAR HOME; or, the Countries of Europe described to Children. With Anecdotes. 
Fifty-first Thousand. Illustrated. Feap. cloth, 5s. 

10. FAR OFF (Part I.); or, Asia Described. With Anecdotes. Twenty-ninth Thou- 
sand, Illustrated. Fcap. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

11. FAR OFF (Part IT.); or, Australia, Africa, and America Described. With Anec- 
dotes. Twenty-first Thousand. llustygted. Feap. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Just Published, New Edition, Corrected. 

12. STREAKS OF LIGHT; or, Fifty-two Facts from the Bible, for the Fifty-two Sun- 

days of the Year. Eleventh Thousand. Fifty-two Illustrations. 18mo, 3s. 


13. TRACTS FOR CHILDREN ; or, Fifty-two Scripture Facts in Simple Language. 
Fourteenth Thousand. Ina Packet of Fifty-two Tracts, or bound together in cloth, 2s. 








HATCHARDS, Puprisners anp Booxsetters, 187 Piccapiuiy, Lonpon. 
























































COMPENSATION 


IN CASE OF INJURY, 


AND 


A FIXED SUM IN CASE OF DEATH 


CAUSED BY 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIN 


(IN THE STREETS, WALKING, RIDING, DRIVING, &c.,) 


MAY BE SECURED BY A POLICY OF THE 
alway Passengers Assurance 
COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, & 10 REGENT ST., LONDON, 


a a 





An Annual Payment of £3, to £6. 5s. insures 
£1000 at Death, and an allowance at the rate 
of £6 per Week for Injury. 


. ee i vbighseiiiaehiee 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 


MAY BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 


INSURANGE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNEYS, 


ISSUED AT ALL RAILWAY STATIONS. 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, 
or at the Head Office, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


R ere PASSENGERS ASSUR ANCE COMPANY, 
Emp d by Special Acts of Parlia 18 49 € 1864 
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BY ROYAL 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS: 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
EVERY PACKET BEARS THE FAC-SIMILE A ‘ 
OF HIS SIGNATURE. - | 


_ KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. | ; 




































| Incipient Consumption, Asthma, and Winter Cough, they are unfailing. Being free from every hurtful 

| ingredient, they may be taken by the most delicate female or the youngest child ; while the Public 

Speaker and Professional Singer will find them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation 

incidental to vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in the production of Melodious Enunciation 

Testimonial from Colonel Hewett, J.P. and D.L., 3d Brigade Cardiff Artillery Volunteers. 
“Ter. Mab. Ellis, Pondy-Pridd, Glamorgan, May 1866. 

‘Dear Sir,—I was attacked with a severe cough, which your Lozenges removed in a few days. 

My servants also, by taking your Lozenges, were soon cured. 

} “T feel it a duty (to the public) to offer my testimony to their efficacy, which you are at liberty to 

| publish, 

‘To Mr. Thomas Keating.” * Yours truly, W. Hewett.” 


The best remedy for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and Chest, In | 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THomas 
Keatino, Chemist, &c., 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medi- | 
cine Vendors in the World. 


ls, 








37 WEST STRAND, LONDON. 


Illustrated Catalogue of 500 other Articles, for Home or Continental 
Travelling, Post Free. 









ALLEN’S PATENT 
DESPATCH-BOX DESK, 





ALLEN’S NEW SOLID MAHOGANY LADY’S WARDROBE 
DRESSING BAG. DRESSING CASE, PORTMANTEAU, 


Prize Medal awarded 1862, for General Excellence. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


eee 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 





ON Orne 


| . Fresh copies of all the best New Books are added to Mudie’s Select Library as the 
demand increases, and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers 
| for an early and abundant supply of all the principal forthcoming Books as 
| they appear. 
| 








Ce eres 


| FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Commencing at any date. 








BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





REVISED LISTS 


Of the Principal Books added to the Library from January 1866 to the present time 
are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR JULY, 


Postage free on application. 








ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 
Of Surplus Copies of Popular Books of the Past and Present Seasons, in good Second- 
hand condition, at the lowest current prices, and 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND VOLUMES 


Of Selected Works, in Ornamental Bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries, 
and for Wedding and Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 


} 
| The Collection of Books at present on Sale includes more than 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
CITY OFFICE—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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Now ready, with 47 Engravings, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S INTRODUCTION TO THE CLASSI- 
FICATION OF ANIMALS. 

Conrents.—1. On Classification in General. 2. The Characters of the Classes of the 
Invertebrata. 3. The Characters of the Classes of the Vertebrata. 4. On the 
Arrangement of the Classes into Larger Groups. 5. The Subclasses and Orders into 
which the Classes of the Vertebrata are Divisible. 6. The Orders into which the 
Classes of the Invertebrata are Divisible. 

JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Bururneton Street. 





Now ready, with 89 Engravings, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
LABORATORY TEACHING; OR, PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES 
IN PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. Wi th Analytical Tables. By C. L. Broxnam, 
Professor of Practical Chemistry in King’s College, London. 
JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Buruneron Srreer. 





Now ready, Seventh Edition, enlarged, with 3 Steel Plates and 278 
Engravings on Wood, 8vo, cloth, 28s. 

PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. By W. B. Carpenter, 
M.D., F.R.S. Edited by Henry Power, M.B., F.R.C.S., Examiner in Physiology 
and Comparative Anatomy in the University of London. 

JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burtuiyeron Street. 





Now ready, Third Edition, with numerous Plates and Engravings on Wood, 8vo, cl., 16s. 
A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL HYGIENE. By E. A. Parkes, 
M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Military Hygiene in the Army Medical School, 
Member of the General Council ot Medical Education. 
JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burttneton Srreer. 











Now ready, with Col ‘oloure 1 Pl: ites and Tilustr: ative Cases, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


ANEW AN D SUCCESSFUL MODE OF TREATING CERTAIN 
FORMS OF CANCER; to which is prefixed a Practical and Systematic Descrip- 
tion of all the Varieties of this Disease, showing how to distinguish them one from 
another, and from Tumours, etc., simulating them. By ALExANpeR MArspen, 
M.D., F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Cancer Hospital and to the Royal Free Hospital. 

JOHN CHURC HIL L & SONS, New Bu RLINGTON Strut EET. 


Now ready, Second Edition, post 8vo, ‘cloth, 10s. 
ORTHOPRAXY. By Heatuer Biea, Assoc. I.C.E. This Manual has 
been carefully revised, almost entirely rewritten, and fifty new Engravings added, 
thus rendering it a complete Guide to the Modern Treatment of Deformities. 
JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burutneton Street. 














Now ready, Second Edition, Recast and Enlarged, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 
DIABETES: ITS NATURE AND TREATMENT. By F. W. Pavy, 
M.D., F.R.S., Senior-Assist. Physician to, and Lect. on Physiology at, Guy’s Hospital. 
len by the same Author, Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
DIGESTION: ITS DISOR DE RS AND THEIR TREATMENT. 
JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Buruinerton Srreet. 





BY DR. M‘CALL ANDERSON, 
Professor of the Practice of Medicine in Anderson’s U niversity ; ; Physician 
to the Dispensary for Skin Diseases, Glasgow. 


THE PARASITIC AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN. Second Edition, 
with numerous Engravings. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

ECZEMA. Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

PSORIASIS AND LEPRA. With Chromo-Lithograph, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Buruneron Srreer. 




















MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON: his Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence. 
Selected and Edited by Dr. T. SapteR. With Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. [Just ready. 





Companion Volume to the Cambridge Shakspeare. 
SHAKSPEAREANA GENEALOGICA. Part I.—Identification of the Dramatis 
Personz in the ‘‘ Historical Plays.”—Notes on Characters in “ Macbeth” and ‘‘ Hamlet.”—Persons 
and Places belonging to Warwickshire alluded to. Part I1.—The Shakspeare and Arden Families 
and their Connections, with Tables of Descent. By Gzorce Russsi Frencg. 8vo, lds. 





PROFESSOR ROSCOE’S “SPECTRUM ANALYSIS.” Lectures delivered in 
1868 before the Society of Apothecaries of London, With Appendices, Engravings, Maps, and 
Chromo-lithographs of the Spectra of the Chemical Elements and Heavenly Bodies. Medium 8vo, 
cloth extra, 21s. [This day. 


HABIT AND INTELLIGENCE: in their Connexion with the Laws of Matter and 


Force, A Series of Scientific Essays. By JosrepH Joun Murray. 2 vols. Svo, 16s. 


MISS MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES—1852-68. Second Edition, 


with New Preface. Crown 8yvo, 8s. 6d. 
OLDBURY: a Novel. By Annie Keary, Author of “ Janet’s Home,” etc. 8 vols 
crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
THE LILY OF LUMLEY. By Epirn Mityer. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
‘* The novel is a good one, and decidedly worth the reading.” —Examiner. 
New Volume of the “‘ Globe Series.”’ 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. Edited with Notes, 


Introduction, and Memoir by A. W. WarbD, M.A., Professor of History in Queen’s College, Man- . 


chester. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. [This day 





A BEGINNER’S DRAWING BOOK. By Pump H. Detamorre, F.S.A., Professor 
of Drawing in King’s College and School, London. Progressively arranged with upwards of 50 
Plates. Crown 8vo, stiff covers, 2s, 6d. 


THE BATHS AND WELLS OF EUROPE, their Action and Uses, with Hints on 
Change of Air and Diet Cures. By JoHN MacpHerson, M.D. With Map. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
6s. 6d. [This day. 

THE OXFORD SPECTATOR. Reprinted. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“« There is all the old fun, the old sense of social ease, and brightness, and freedom, the old medley 
of work and indolence, of jest and earnest, that made Oxford life so picturesque.”—Suturday Review. 











BOOKS FOR TOURISTS. 
THE GLOBE ATLAS OF EUROPE. Containing 48 Coloured Maps on the same 


scale, Plans of London and Paris, and a copious Index. It is strongly bound in half-morocco, with 
a flexible back, and can easily be carried in the pocket. Price 9s. 
*« It is simply the best thing of the kind we have seen, equally available for the knapsack or the reading- 
desk.”"—Pali Mali Gazette. 
THE SCENERY OF SCOTLAND, viewed in connection with its Physical Geology. 
By A. Gerxiz, F.R.S. With Illustrations and Geological Map. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
“* Deserves to be read by all who admire scenery and take an interest in any branch of geology, for it is 
amusing, picturesque, and instructive.” —Times. 
By the Rev. HucH Macmittay, Author of “ Bible Teachings in Nature.” 
HOLIDAYS IN HIGH LANDS: or Rambles and Incidents in Search of Alpine 
Plants. Extra fcap. 8vo. (Immediately. 
FOOTNOTES FROM THE PAGE OF NATURE: or First Forms of Vegetation. 
With Illustrations, Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By Antuony Trottopz. With sixty- 
four Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 21s. 

HOMER’S ILIAD in ENGLISH RHYMED VERSE. By Cartes 
Mertvate, B.D., D.C.L., Chaplain to the Speaker, etc. 2 vols.demy 8vo. 24s. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. Authorized Version, revised. By Henry 
Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. By the Author of “ Mabel’s 
Progress,” etc. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

PRIMEVAL MAN: being an Examination of some Recent Speculations. 
By the Duxe or Arayti. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

TWILIGHT HOURS: a Legacy of Verse. By Saran Wiitiams (Saviz). 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 

THE PRESENCE OF CHRIST. By the Rev. A. W. Tuoroty. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

KRILOF AND HIS FABLES. By W. R. S. Ratstoy. With Illus- 
trations by Houghton and Zwecker. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 

LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS, Illustrative of the History of the Civil 
and Military Services of Inlia. By Jonn Witu1am Kaye. New and Cheaper 
Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

POEMS (including LADY GRACE: a Drama, in Five Acts). By 
Menetia Bure Smepitey. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 

THE METAPHORS OF ST. PAUL. By J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean 
of Chester. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE TRAGEDIES OF ASCHYLOS. A New Translation, with a Bio- 
graphical Essay and an Appendix of Rhymed Choral Odes. By E. H. Prumprre, 
M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 

BRITISH SPORTS AND PASTIMES. Edited by Anrnony Trottope. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

PAUL GOSSLETT'S CONFESSIONS IN LOVE, LAW, AND THE 
CIVIL SERVICE. With Illustrations by Marcus Stone. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


CHILD-WORLD. By the Author of, and uniform with, “ Poems written 


for a Child.” With Illustrations. Square 32mo. 3s. 6d. 


POEMS AND ROMANCES. By Grorce Aveusrus Sruicox, Author of 


** Prometheus Unbound.”’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE REGULAR SWISS ROUND. By the Rev. Harry Jonus, M.A. 


With Illustrations. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. Date, M.A. New and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ANOTHER ENGLAND: Life, Living, Homes, and Home-makers, in 
Victoria. By E. Carton Boorn, late Inspector of Settlement for the Government 
of Victoria, Australia. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

GIRLHOOD AND WOMANHOOD. By Saran Tyrtzr. Uniform 


with “ Papers for Thoughtful Girls.” Crown 8vo. 5s. 








STRAHAN & CO., Pusiisuers, 56 LupGAte HILL. 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


TRAVELS IN THE CENTRAL CAUCASUS AND BASHAN, 
including Ascents of Kasbek and Elbruz, and a Visit to Ararat and Tabriz. By 
D. W. Fresurietp. Square crown 8vo. With Maps and Illustrations, 18s. 

CADORE, OR TITIAN’S COUNTRY. By Jostan Grizert, one 
of the Authors of “The Dolomite Mountains.” Imperial 8vo. With a Map, 
9 Woodcuts, 33 Drawings on Stone, and a Facsimile of Titian’s Original Design 
for his Picture of the Battle of Cadore. Price 31s. 6d. 

LETTERS FROM AUSTRALIA. By Joun Manringav. Post 8vo. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY OF COMMERCE AND COMMER- 
CIAL NAVIGATION. New Edition, corrected to the Present Time. 8vo, Price 
63s. cloth ; or 70s. strongly half-bound: in russia. 

ANALYSIS OF THE PHENOMENA OF THE HUMAN MIND. 
By James Miz. A New Edition, with Notes by AtexanperR Bain, ANDREW 
Finp.aTer, and Grorce Grote. Edited, with additional Notes, by Joun Sruarr 
Mitt. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN. By JounSrvuartMuw. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, Price 5s. 

FIVE YEARS IN A PROTESTANT SISTERHOOD AND TEN 
YEARS IN A CATHOLIC CONVENT ; an Autobiography. Post 8vo, Price 7s. 6d. 

Dr. HAROLD’S NOTE-BOOK. By Mrs. Gascorenz. Dedicated to 
Charles Dickens, Esq. Fp. 8vo, 6s. 

INVOCATION OF SAINTS AND ANGELS, compiled from Greek, 
English, and Latin Sources, for the use of Members of the Church of England. 
Edited by the Rev. Orpy Surptey, M.A. 24mo, 3s. 6d. 

ON PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND; its 
Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By Atrueus Topp. 2 vols. 8vo, 
Price £1, 17s. *,* Separately :—Vol. I., price 16s.; Vol. II., price 21s. 

HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF EDWARD III. By 
Witu1am Loneman. With 9 Maps and Plans, 8 Plates, and 16 Woodcuts. 2 
vols. 8vo, 28s. 

A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS FROM AUGUSTUS to 
CHARLEMAGNE. By W.E.H. Lecxy, M.A. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 

HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN EUROPE IN THE 
TIME OF CALVIN. By J. H. Merte D’Ausiené, D.D. Vol. V. 8vo, 16s. 

WATERLOO LECTURES: a Study of the Campaign of 1815. By 
Col. Cuartes C. Cuesney, R.E. Second Edition, enlarged. 8vo, with Map, 10s. 6d. 

A BOOK ABOUT WORDS. By G. F. Grauam, Author of “ English, 
or the Art of Composition,” etc. Fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, with the Author's last 
Copyright Additions. Shamrock Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth; or, with 
Eight Plates, 4s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

SIX LECTURES ON THE CHEMICAL CHANGES OF CARBON, 
delivered before a Juvenile Auditory at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By 
Wiuiam Op.inea, M.B.F.R.S. With Notes by Witt1am Crooxes, F.R.S. Crown 
8vo, Price 4s. 6d. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
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NOW PUBLISHING IN MONTHLY PARTS, 
Super-Royal Quarto, price 2s. 6d., 


OUR 


RURAL CHURCHES, 


THEIR HISTORIES, ARCHITECTURE, AND 
ANTIQUITIES. 


By SIDNEY CORNER. 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PAINTINGS BY THE AUTHOR. 
A Specimen Number sent Post-Fres for Thirty Stamps. 


HIS magnificent Work will comprise Illustrations of some of those of the 

Churches of our country that are most interesting either from their associations, or 

from the picturesque beauty of their situations, each Illustration being accompanied 

by a full descriptive account of the History, Architecture, and Antiquities of the Church, 
together with information on subjects of interest in its neighbourhood. 

The Book will be issued in Monthly Parts, each Part containing three Full-sized 
Coloured Plates, executed with the utmost care in the best style of Art. 

A Volume will be completed in Seven Parts, at Half-a-Crown each. Subscribers’ 
Names will be received by any Bockseller, or the amount of the Subscription 
(17s. 6d.) may be forwarded direct to the Publishers, who will supply the Work as 
issued. 

The Author invites the co-operation of the Clergy in making this important Work 
known, and will be glad to receive from them any Drawings or information that 
may be embodied in the Book. Letters should be addressed to the care of the 


Publishers. 





Among the Churches illustrated in the earlier parts will be the following : 


Leeds, Kent. Brooke, Isle of Wight. 

Fulham, Middlesex. | Barnes, Surrey. 

Greensted, Essex. | Stoke Pogis, Buckinghamshire. 
Beddington, Surrey. | Stanton Harcourt, Oxfordshire. 
Bishops Teignton, Devonshire. | Madley, Herefordshire. 

Somersby, Lincolnshire. | Irthlingborough, Northamptonshire. 


Crosthwaite, Cumberland. 
Etc. Etc. Etc. 


Stratford-upon-Avon. 





GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5 PATEeRNosTER Row, Lonpon. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 
THE PARKS, PROMENADES, AND GARDENS OF PARIS: 


described and considered in relation to the wants of Our Own Cities and of Public and 
Private Gardens. By W. Rosiyson, F.L.S., Times correspondent for the Horti- 
cultural Department of the Paris Exhibition, 1867. With 400 Illustrations, 8vo, 18s. 


Il. 
THE BRITISH MISSION TO ABYSSINIA. With Nortczs of the 
Counrrirs traversed from Massowan, through the Soopan, and back to ANNESLEY 
Bay, from Macpata. By Hormvuzp Rassaq, Political Resident at Aden in charge 

of the Missicn. With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


III. 
THE DISESTABLISHED CHURCH IN THE AMERICAN RE- 
PUBLIC. By W. F. Hoos, D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Chichester. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


IV. 

RIFLE VOLUNTEERS FOR FIELD SERVICE; their ARMS, 

EQUIPMENT, and ADMINISTRATION; a Letter to Commanding Officers of 

Rifle Corps. By Masor-Gexerat M‘Murpo, C.B., late Inspector-General of 
Volunteers. 8vo, 1s. 


v. 
REMINISCENCES OF ATHENS AND THE MOREA. By the 
late Eart or Carnarvon, Author of ‘ Portugal and Gallicia.” Edited by the 
Present Eart. With a Map. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


VI. 

CONSTITUTIONAL PROGRESS. Seven University Lectures. By 
Monracu Burrows, M.A., Chichele Professor of Modern History at Oxford. Post 8vo. 

VII. 

THE HIGHLANDS OF TURKEY, including VISITS to MOUNTS 
IDA, ATHOS, OLYMPUS, and PELION; with Notes on the Batuans, Tags, 
and CrassicaL Supersiitions of the Mopern Greek. By Rev. H. F. Tozer, 
Exeter College, Oxford. With Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 24s. 


vill. 
THE MILITARY FORCES OF THE CROWN;; their ADMINIS- 
TRATION and GOVERNMENT. By Cartes M. CLove. Vol. I. 8vo, 21s. 


Ix. 

THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO, 1865-6; a Poputar Description 

or THE Naturat History, Grocrapny, Manners, and Customs of the Peopxe, 

with Apventures and Travets. By Atsert 8. Bickmore, Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society of London. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. 


- 
FACTS AND ARGUMENTS FOR DARWIN. By Fritz Motier. 
From the German, with additions by the author. Translated by W.S. Dautas, 
F.L.S. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 6s. 


Zt. 

THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE; A RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA; 

or, Notes on the Resources and Apmrnistration of Turkey—the Conpition, 

Cuaracter, Manners, Customs, and Lanevuace of the Curistian and MussuLMan 
Porutations, &c. By S. St. Cram and C. A. Bropny. 8vo, 12s, 


XII. 
THE STRENGTH OF IRON AND STEEL. By Kwyvr Srvrrz, of 
Stockholm. Translated by Curister P. Sanpsere, Inspector of Railway Plant to 
the Swedish Government. With a Preface by Joun Percy, M.D., F.R.S. With 
9 Lithographic Plates. 8vo, 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Avsemarte Street. 
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THE READING NOVELS OF THE DAY 


AT EVERY LIBRARY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 











I. 
CUT ADRIFT. 
By ALBANY FOUBLANQUE, 
Author of “‘A Tangled Skein.” 3 vols. 

“The author of ‘Cut Adrift’? may be congratulated on having achieved a very 
undeniable success. Vigour is the uniform characteristic of the work, which contains 
many chapters belonging to the best kind of romance. ‘The book is cleverly contrived, 
and with artistic neatness.”’ 


IL. 
BREEZIE LANGTON: A STORY OF ’52 TO ’55. 
By HAWLEY SMART. 3 vols. Second Edition. 

“The force and truth of the hunting and racing sketches, the lively chat of the club 
and the barracks, the pleasant flirting scenes, and the general tone of good society, all 
carry us back far beyond the days of the extravagant ‘ White Rose’ to those of ‘ Kate 
Coventry’ and ‘ Digby Grand.’”—Saturday Review. 

“One of the most entertaining and spirited novels we have come across for a long 
time.”’— Atheneum. 

“ Every chapter of ‘ Breezie Langton’ is interesting and clever.”’"—London Review. 


Ir 


THE GIRLS OF FEVERSHAM. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Author of “ Nelly Brooke,’’ ‘* Love’s Conflict,” etc. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

‘Miss Marryat’s latest novel we call her best. The Squire, the Admiral, Rosalind, 
Polly, and ‘ Baby,’ are strong and elaborate conceptions. It is a decided success.”— 
Atheneum. 

IV 


THE RIVALS; OR, LOVE AND WAR. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Niéddebo Parsonage,” etc. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


‘The Danish author of ‘ Néddebo Parsonage’ has in our estimation few equals among 
the hosts of modern English novelists. The picture of the various battle-fields of the 
Danish war of 1848-1850 is given with very great literary skill and effect: as a story 
of certain leading features of the war the tale is one of great power. From beginning 
to end the leading character is very striking and graphic.” —Syectator. 


v 


ANNE SEVERIN. 
By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRADEN, 
Author of “‘ A Sister’s Story.” 3 vols. 


VI. 


RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 


The New Serial by the very popular Author of ‘Cometh up as a Flower,” was 
commenced in the May number of 


The Temple Bar Magazine, 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST 


OF 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 











THE LIFE OF THOMAS LORD COCHRANE, G.C.B., 
Tenth Earl of Dundonald, Admiral of the Red, Rear-Admiral of the Fleet 
(1814-1860). 

(Jn completion of the Autobiography of a Seaman, 1775-1814.) 


By us Son, THE Eveventn Eart or Dunponatp. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 
Portrait, 10s. 





HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CITY OF 
LONDON AND ITS LIVERY COMPANIES, 
By the Rev. Tuos. Arnunpewt, F.G.S., Vicar of Hayton, Yorkshire. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


[Ready. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF VISCOUNT 
STRANGFORD, 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 
By the Viscountess Strranerorp. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 





THE WEDDING-DAY IN ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES. 
By Epwaxzp Woop, Author of ‘‘ Curiosities of Clocks and Watches.” In 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 18s. [Ready. 








SIX YEARS IN THE PRISONS OF ENGLAND. 
By A Meronant. Edited by Frank Henperson. In 1 vol. post 8vo, 5s. [Ready. 





MY REMINISCENCES OF MENDELSSOHN, 
AND HIS LETTERS TO ME. 


By Epwarp Devriext. Translated from the German by Natauia Macrarren. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo, with beautiful Portrait, 10s. 6d. [ Ready. 





MEMOIRS OF THE CURE D’ARS. 


By Miss Motynevx, In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. [ Ready. 





A SISTER’S STORY. 
(RECIT D’UNE SCEUR.) 
By Mrs. Aveustus Craven. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. [ Ready. 





MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUISE DE MONTAGU. 


By the Baroness pz Noames. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Portrait. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In 8 vols. Now ready, Vol. I., 8vo, pp. clii., 264, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

THE SACRED HYMNS OF THE BRAHMANS, as preserved to us in the oldest 
collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita. Translated and explained by F. Max MiitLeR, 
M.A., Taylorian Professor of Modern European Languages in the University of Oxford, Feliow of 
All Souls’ College. 

Now ready, Vol. II., The Ramayana and the Brahmanic Period. 8vo, cloth, pp. Ixxxviii. and 680, 
with 2 Maps. Price 21s. In 3 vols. 

THE HISTORY OF INDIA FROM THE EARLIEST AGES. By J. Tatzoys 
WHEsLER, Assistant Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign Department, Secretary to 
the Indian Record Commission, Author of ‘‘ The Geography of Heredutus,” etc., etc. 








Just Published, Vol. II., with a Portrait of Sir H. M. Elliot. 8vo, x. and 580, cloth, 18s. In 3 vols. 
THE HISTORY OF INDIA AS TOLD BY ITS OWN HISTORIANS. The 
Muhammadan Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. M. Etuiot, K.C B’, 
Kast India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. By Prof. Jonn Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, 


Sandhurst. 
In the Press. 


MEMOIRS ON THE HISTORY, PHILOLOGY, AND ETHNIC DISTRIBU- 
TION of the RACES of the NORTH-WEST PROVINCES of INDIA: being an Amplified Edi- 
tion of the Glossary of Indian Terms. By the late Sir H. M. Extiot, K.C.B. Arranged from MS. 
materials collected by him, and Edited by Joun Bgamegs, Esq., M.R.A.S., Bengal Civil Service, 
Member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Philological Society of London, and the Société 


Asiatique of Paris. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
In the Press. 


FIVE YEARS IN BRITISH GUIANA: a Description of that Country and its 
Peoples, and an Account of their Political and Social Condition. By Joserpa Bzaumont, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, late Chief Justice of British Guiana. 

In preparation, Vol. II., Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, of 

ORIGINAL SANSKRIT TEXTS ON THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE 
PEOPLE OF INDIA: = Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and Illustrated by 
J. Morr, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 

BUDDHA AND HIS DOCTRINES: a Biographical Essay. By Orro Kistner. 
4to, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

SANSKRIT PROSODY EXPLAINED. By Cuartes Pair Brown, Author of 
the Telugu Dictionary. In 1 vol. 8vo, pp. viii., 56, cloth, 5s. 

TRAVELS OF FAH-HIAN AND SUNG-YUN, Buddhist Pilgrims from CHINA to 
INDIA (400 a.p. and 518 a.p.) Translated from the Chinese by Samuet Brat, B.A., Trin, Coll. 
Cam., Chaplain in H.M.’s Fleet, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Author of a Translation 
of the “‘ Pratiméksba” and the “ Amth&ba Sutra,” from the Chinese. With a Map, crown 8vo, pp. 
Lxxiii., 210, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

In 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 650, cloth, price 21s, 

FREE TOWN LIBRARIES; their Formation, Working, and Results in Britain, 
France, Germany, and America. Together with a Review of the Legislation concerning them ; and of 
the Relative Provision of Libraries (of all kinds) in the various States of Europe; and with Historical 
Notices of Famous Collectors, and of the Places of Present Deposit of their several Collections. 
By Epwarp Epwarps. 

OUR LEGENDS AND LIVES. A Gift for all Seasons. * Exeanora Lovrsa 
Hgavey. Crown 8vo, pp. x., 296, cloth, gilt, 6s. 

In preparation, the Completion of 

ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE AND BRITISH 
AND AMERICAN AUTHORS. For further particulars apply to Triipner & Co. 

HANDY NOTES FOR PROTESTANTS ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND 
PRINCIPLES OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. ByH. J. Preston. 8vo, pp. 40, sewed, 1s. 6d. 
SHUT YOUR MOUTH. By Georce Carty, Author of ‘ Notes of Travels amongst 

the North American Indians,” etc. etc. With 26 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author. 8Vo, 


pp. 92, cloth limp, 2s. 
Authorized Editions of 
HANS BREITMANN’S BALLADS. By Cuartes G. Letanp.—1. Hans Brerr- 
MaNny’s Party. Eighth Edition, with a New Ballad added. Library Edition, 1s., cheap Edition, 6d. 
2. Hans Breitmann’s CHRIsTMAS. Second Edition, 1s. 3. Hans BreitMaNN as A POLITICIAN. 
Second Edition, 1s. A Fourth Series of Hans Breitmann is in preparation. 


Lonpon: TRUBNER & CO., 60 PaTeRNosTER Row. 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, in 8vo, with Portrait, price 18s. 
MEMOIR OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart., Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. By Professor Vertcn, of 
the University of Glasgow. 


SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S LECTURES ON METAPHYSICS 
AND LOGIC. Edited by the Very Rev. H. L. MANSEL, B.D., LL.D., Dean 
of St. Paul’s, and Professor Veitcu. Four vols. 8vo, 48s. 


SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S DISCUSSIONS ON PHILOSOPHY 
ye LITERATURE, EDUCATION AND UNIVERSITY REFORM. Third 
idition. 8vo, 21s. 


LECTURES ON GREEK PHILOSOPHY AND OTHER PHI- 
LOSOPHICAL REMAINS OF JAMES F. FERRIER, B.A. Oxon, LL.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, etc., in the University of St. Andrews. Edited by 
Sir ALexanper Grant, Bart., LL.D., and Professor Lusnincton. With a Bio- 
graphical Memoir. Two vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


ON ARMY ORGANISATION. By Sir Arcurpatp Attson, Bart., 
Colonel in the Army, Companion of the Bath, etc. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


DOUBLES AND QUITS. By Laurence W. M. Lockuart, late Cap- 
tain 92d Highlanders. With twelve Illustrations by Sylvestris. Two vols. Post 
8vo, 21s. 


SONGS AND VERSES: Social and Scientific. By an Otp Conrrr- 
BuTOR to “‘ Maga.”” With the Music of some of the Songs. Third Edition, En- 
larged, price 3s. 6d. 


CHIPS AND CHAPTERS: A Book for Amateurs and Young Geo- 
logists. By Daviw Pace, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.G.S., Author of “ Text-Book of 
Geology and Physical Geography.” 


THE BOOK OF THE LANDED ESTATE. Containing Directions 
for the Management and Development of tlie Resources of Landed Property ; detail- 
ing the Duties of the Landlord, Factor, Tenant, Forester, Tenant and Labourer. 
By Rosert E. Brown, Factor and Estate Agent, Wass, Yorkshire. In 1 vol. 
royal 8vo, uniform with the ‘‘ Book of the Farm,” by Mr. Steruens. With nume- 
rous Engravings. Price One Guinea. 


IN THE PRESS. 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS AND HER ACCUSERS: Embracing 


a Narrative of Events from the Death of James V., in 1552, until the close of the 
Conference at Westminster in 1569. By Joun Hosack, Barrister-at-Law. 
This work will contain the ‘‘ Book of Articles’ produced against Queen Mary at 
Westminster, which has never hitherto been printed. 


SYMBOLISM; or, Mind—Matter—Language, as the Elements of Think- 
ing and Reasoning, and as the necessary Factors of Human Knowledge. By 
James Hate, M.A. 


JAPAN: Being a Sketch of the History, Government, and Offices of 


the Empire. By Watrer Dickson. Octavo, in One Volume. 











45 George Street, Epinsuren, and 37 Paternoster Row, Lonpon. 
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WORKS BY E. DE PRESSENSE, D.D. 








JESUS CHRIST: HIS TIMES, LIFE, AND 
WORK. Third Edition. Large crown 8vo. Price 9s. cloth. 


“‘M. de Pressensé is not only brilliant and epigrammatic, but his sentences flow on 
from page to page with a sustained eloquence which never wearies the reader. The 
Life of Christ is more dramatically unfolded in this volume than in any other work with 
which we are acquainted.” —Spectator. 

“One of the most valuable additions to Christian literature which the present gene- 
ration has seen.” — Contemporary Review. 

‘''M. de Pressensé’s work is characterized by the learning, patience, brilliance, and 
insight which have given him so high a place among the literary men of Europe.” — 
British Quarterly Review. 


[HE EARLY YEARS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


A Sequel to “ Jesus Christ: His Times, Life, and Work.” 
[In the Press. 


III. 
[HE CHURCH AND THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. A History of the Relations of Church and State from 
1789 to 1802. Crown 8vo, 9s. cloth. 


“M.de Pressensé is well known and deservedly respected as one of the leading 
divines of the evangelical section of the French Protestant Church. He is a learned 
theologian, and a man of cultivated and liberal mind. . . . He has done his work 
not only ably, but impartially. We are not aware that any previous writer has treated 
the subject from the purely ecclesiastical point of view.”—Saturday Review. 

“ As an historian - is what most Frenchmen of genius are. His style, which is 
national, singularly contrasts with any Engiish historical style. Its lightness and 
vivacity, its epigrammatic power, and what to Englishmen will appear to be the sub- 
jection of facts to ideas, are very different to anything we meet with in Englisu litera- 
ture. The book is a book for all nations. It is the philosophy of history, with regard 
to State churches, as drawn from the experience of the French Revolution.’”-—Non- 
conformist. 


[HE LAND OF THE ‘GOSPEL: NOTES OF 
A JOURNEY IN THE EAST. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


‘* Brilliant life-like sketches of persons, places, and events.”—Dritish Quarterly 
Review. 


[HE MYSTERY OF SUFFERING, AND 
OTHER DISCOURSES. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


‘Sermons, brimming up and running over with truth and beauty.” — Weekly Review. 

‘In these sermons we recognise the same intellectual power, the same exquisite 
felicity of diction, the same sustained and dignified eloquence, and the same persuasive, 
invigorating Christian thought, which are conspicuous in that work” (Jesus Christ : 
His Times, etc.)— British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 





Lonpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 PaTernosTER Row. 
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NEW AND RECENT WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. 


THE TRADES’ UNIONS OF ENGLAND. 
By M. Le Comre pve Paris. Translated by N. J. Senior, M.A. Edited by 
T. Hueues, M.P. Crown 8vo. [In the Press. 


THE QUEEN OF THE AIR: 
Being a Study of the Greek Myths of Cloud and Storm. By Jonn Rusxiy, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. [Jn the Press. 
LUDIBRIA LUNE; OR, THE WARS OF THE WOMEN 
AND THE GODS. 
By Witt1am Joun Courtnore. Crown 8yo. [In the Press. 


THE LADY OF LATHAM. 
Being the Life and Original Letters of Charlotte de la Trémoille, Countess of Derby. 
By Mavame Guizot pe Wirt. With a Portrait of Charlotte de la Trémoille, 
Countess of Derby. From a Picture in Possession of the Earl of Derby. Demy 
8vo. 14s. 

THE RING AND THE BOOK. 


By Roserr Brownine. 4 vols. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


MR. BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 


New and Uniform Edition. 6 vols. Fceap. 8vo. 5s. each. 


SELECTIONS FROM MR. BROWNING’S POEMS. 


Feap. 8vo. 6s. 








NEW COMPLETE AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, 78. 6d. each. Now ready, 
THE FOUR GEORGES. 
THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Complete in One Volume. With Portraits. 


DENIS DUVAL, LOVEL THE WIDOWER, 
AND OTHER STORIES. [On July 1. 








The 22d and concluding Volume will contain 


THE STORY OF CATHERINE, LITTLE TRAVELS, AND THE FITZBOODLE PAPERS, 
With a Portrait of the Author. [On August 1. 





Second Edition. ee Ready. 
HISTORY OF ART. 


By Dr. Wirnetm Lusxe, Professor of the History of Art. Translated by F. E. 
Bunnert. Second Edition, 2 vols. Imperial 8vo. With 415 Illustrations, handsomely 


bound in cloth. 42s. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE VICTORIOUS LIFE, 
By the Rev. Henry T. Epwarps, B.A. Oxon., Vicar of Aberdare. 

“This volume, with its attractive title, . . . consists of twenty sermons which were delivered in St. 
Elvan’s Church, Aberdare. They are all interesting, and some of them characterized by decided origin- 
ality and effective pulpit eloquence. . . . We regret that our space will not allow us to give more than 
one extract; but that, we trust, will be sufficient to indicate to our readers the style and quality of these 
discourses.” —Spectator. 


15 WATERLOO PLACE 








EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





SUGGESTIONS ON ACADEMICAL ORGANISATION. 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO OXFORD. 


By Marx Parrisoy, B.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MAX HAVELAAR; 
OR, THE COFFEE AUCTIONS OF THE DUTCH TRADING COMPANY. 
By Motraruu. Translated by Baron AtpHonsE Nanouys. 
8vo, with Maps, 14s. 
Now ready, 1 vol. cr. 8vo, price 6s. 
GOWODEAN: 


A PASTORAL, IN THREE ACTS. 
By James Satmon. 


Now ready, 2 vols. fep. 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 


KARL’S LEGACY. 
By the Rev. J. Woopra.t Exswortn, M.A., Cambridge. 


Sixth edition, with numerous additions, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


DAINTY DISHES. 
By Lady Harrier Sr. Cram. 


PLATES AND NOTES RELATING TO SOME SPECIAL 
FEATURES IN STRUCTURES CALLED PYRAMIDS. 
By Sr. Vincent Day, C.E., F.R.SS.A. 

1 vol. royal folio, price 28s. 


LIFE AND WORK AT THE GREAT PYRAMID. 
By C. Piazza Suyrn, Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. 
3 vols. demy 8vo, £2, 16s. ; 


ON THE ANTIQUITY OF INTELLECTUAL MAN, 
FROM A PRACTICAL AND ASTRONOMICAL POINT OF VIEW. 
By C. Piazza Sauytu, F.R.SS.L. & E., Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 


THE PYRAMID AND THE BIBLE. 
THE RECTITUDE OF THE ONE IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE TRUTH 
OF THE OTHER. 
By a Crercyman. F cap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NIGHTCAPS; 
A SERIES OF JUVENILE BOOKS. By “AUNT FANNY.” 
6 vols. square 16mo, cloth. In case, price 12s., or separately 2s. each volume. 


1. Basy NicHTCAPs. 8. Bia Nieutoars. 5. Otp Niautcars. 
2. Lirrte NiGHTCAPS. 4. New Nienurcaps. 6. Farry Nieutcars. 


“ Neither a single story nor a batch of tales in a single volume, but a box of six pretty little books 
of choice fiction, is Aunt Fanny’s contribution to the new,supply of literary toys for the next children’s 
season. Imagine the delight of a little girl, who through the munificence of mamma or godmamma, 
finds herself possessor of Aunt Fanny’s tastefully-decorated box. Conceive the exultation with which, 
on raising the lid, she discovers that it contains six whole and separate volumes, and then say, you 
grown-up folk, whose pockets are bursting with florins, whether you do not think that a few of your 
pieces of white money would be well laid out in purchasing such pleasure for the tiny damsels of your 
acquaintance, who like to be sent to bed with the fancies of a pleasant story-teller clothing their sleepy 
heads with nightcaps of dreamy contentment. The only objection we can make to the quality and 
fashion of Aunt Fanny’s Nightcaps is, that some of their joyous notions are more calculated to keep 
infantile wearers awake all night than to dispose them to slumber. As nightcaps for the daytime, 
however, they are one and all excellent.”—Atheneum. 








MEMOIR OF THOMAS DRUMMOND, R.E., F.R.A.S. 
UNDER-SECRETARY TO THE LORD-LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND, 
1835 To 1840. By Joun F. M‘Lennan, Advocate. 

In 1 Vol. demy 8vo, price 15s. 

“A clear, compact, and well-written memoir of the best friend England ever gave 


to Ireland.” —Zzaminer. 
CHARLES MACLAREN. 


SELECT WRITINGS: POLITICAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS, 
OF THE LATE CHARLES MACLAREN, F.R.S.E., 
Editor of the Scotsman. 
Edited by Rosert Cox and Professor Nicot. With a Memoir and Portrait. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, price 15s. 

“The student of political economy, as well as of physical science, will find many 

valuable hints in these volumes.’’— Spectator. 


. SERMONS 
By the Rev. JOHN KER, D.D., Grascow. 
5th Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


A POLITICAL SURVEY. 
By M. E. GRANT DUFF, 
Member for the Elgin District of Burghs ; Author of Studies in European Politics, 
A Glance over Europe, etc. 1 vol. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


A MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
HUGH ELLIOT. 


By his Granddaughter, the Countess or Minto. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s. 


ON THE CONSTITUTION OF PAPAL CONCLAVES. 
By W. C. CARTWRIGHT. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


THE FOUR ANCIENT BOOKS OF WALES, 


Coxtainine THE Cymric Poems ATTRIBUTED TO THE Barns oF THE SixTH CENTURY. 
With Facsimiles and Map. By WILLIAM F. SKENE. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


“MYSTIFICATIONS.” 
. By Miss STIRLING GRAHAM. 
Fourth Edition. Edited by JOHN BROWN, M.D. With Portrait of Lady Prruyau. 
In 1 vol. Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

THE LIFE, CHARACTER, AND WRITINGS OF 
BENJAMIN BELL, F.R.C.S.E., F.R.S.E., 
Author of a System of Surgery, and other Works. 

By his Grandson, BENJAMIN BELL, F.R.C.S.E. In 1 vol. Fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY VINDICATED IN THE CASE 
OF THE WIGTOWN MARTYRS. 
By the Rev. ARCHIBALD STEWART. Second Edition, 8vo, Price 3s. 6d. 


MEMOIR OF ALEXANDER THOMSON 
OF BANCHORY. 
By the Rev. GEORGE SMEATON, D.D., 
Professor of Exegetical Theology, New College, Edinburgh. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, price 9s. 


A MEMOIR OF LADY ANNA MACKENZIE, 
By ALEXANDER LORD + vane Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





IF THE GOSPEL NARRATIVES ARE 
MYTHICAL—WHAT THEN ?P 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


“ This is a striking littleessay, . . . thoughtful and subtle. It is an attempt to show 
that something like the philosophy of the Christian Gospel would be forced upon us by 
the facts of our spiritual nature, whether or not we had reason to believe in the super- 
natural history of revelation.” —ASpectator. 

“‘ This book is astriking and beautiful one, and may possibly do more good to the 
few than some suggestions in it will do harm to the many.’’—Daily Review. 

“ This intensely interesting treatise.’—The Watchmun. 

“To review this most powerful little book as it deserves would require a long article. 
It would indeed require a discussion pretty nearly as long as itself—(1.) As to the 
mental and spiritual attitude of the mind from which it proceeds. (2.) As to the pre- 
cise value of the results it comes to. (3.) As to how a mind which has come thus 
far is likely to stand affected towards what remains of the circuit of the New Testament 
teaching. . . . What is new in the argument is the marvellously striking way in which 
it is put, and the intensely vivid force with which an evidently personal experience of 
the Divine strength vouchsafed in answer to prayer is portrayed. Looked at in this 
aspect, its pages are absolutely thrilling—at least, they must be so to any one who has 
had any passages in his own spiritual history which at all correspond to what are here 
delineated. There are portions of it which do not suffer by being read alongside of St. 
Augustine’s unrivalled Confessions. . . . All thoughtful Christians will find much in 
this book which they may turn to account.”— The Literary Churchman. 

“ From such a Christianity may His gracious Spirit preserve us all."—The Presby- 
terian, edited by Rev. Dr. Rainy, Edinburgh. 





PEASANT LIFE IN THE NORTH. 


BEING SKETCHES OF THE VILLAGERS AND FIELD LABOURERS 
IN GLENALDIE. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, price 9s. 
Opinions of the Press. 


“The pictures are absolutely truthful and to the life, and the work has quite an 
ethnological value, as well as a romantic and human interest. . . . We have spoken 
of this story (‘‘ Muckle Jock”) at more length than we can speak of the others, because 
it is so exceedingly well told; because, while there is such an utter absence of affecta- 
tion of finery in it, it is so full of pathos and humour. Indeed, the same may be said 
of all the tales. Every page has some graphic touch more or less striking. In the 
midst of so much sickly and unnatural trash which goes under the name of novel- 
writing, a book like this comes as a real godsend.”—Saturday Review. 

“The sketches now before us have a peculiar and indescribable charm.”—The Lon- 
don Scotsman. 

“This book is a real addition to Scotch literature.”—ZHdinburgh Daily Review. 

“The author has shown marvellous tact in presenting his rustic scenes and charac- 
ters. . . . His merits are so original and conspicuous, that we cannot doubt they will 
be recognised by the public.” —Jnverness Courier. 

“ It is like a gleam of sunshine in the literary life of the reviewer when he encounters 
an original, honest book, like that now before us. . . . The author occasionally mor- 
alizes in sentences which we might almost imagine to be drawn from some of our older 
English philosophers, so pregnant are they with meaning. . . . We heartily com- 
mend a volume which we cannot read without acquiring a great respect and sincere 
admiration for the anonymous author.”"— The Examiner, London Review. 

“Tt is refreshing to come across a book like this, so rich in careful study, so sincere, 
and withal so unpretentious. . . . The sketches are nothing less than exquisite. 
They are so true, so natural, conceived with so much regard for the best in those whom 
the author paints, that we have no doubt the book will soon take quite a recognised 
and distinctive place. . . . The book, as a whole, is simply delightful, and we are 
only doing a mere duty when we urge our readers to procure it.” — The Nonconformist. 








EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE 
FRENCH BAR 


From its Origin to the Present Day ; with Biographical Notices of some of the 
Principal Advocates of the Nineteenth Century. 
By ARCHIBALD YOUNG, Advocate. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


ART RAMBLES IN SHETLAND. 
By JOHN T. REID. 
1 vol., handsome 4to, cloth, profusely illustrated, price 25s. 
“‘ The artist author has given us a deeply interesting book.”—Art Journal. 


SOMETHING FROM THE GOLD DIGGINGS 
IN SUTHERLAND. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Frost and Fire.” Price 6d. 











THE AMAZON. 


An Art Novel. By FRANZ DINGELSTEDT. In 1 vol. extra fcap. 8vo, 


price 7s. 6d. 





ARTHUR CLIFFORD. 


An English Story. By the Author of “ Basil St. John.” 1 vol. small 8vo, 
price 12s. 





ON THE MANAGEMENT OF FOREST TREES. 
ARBORICULTURE; 


Or, a Practical Treatise on Raising and Managing Forest Trees, and on the Profitable 
Extension of the Woods and Forests of Great Britain. 


By JOHN GRIGOR. 
In 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


**He is a writer whose authorship has this weighty recommendation, that he can support his theories 
by facts, and can point to lands worth less than a shilling an acre when he found them, now covered 
with or tal tati and yielding through them a revenue equal to that of the finest corn-land 
inthecountry. ... . His book has interest both for the adept and the novice, for the large pro- 
prietor and him that has but a nook or corner to plant out.”—Saturday Review. 

‘4 “It will be in the hands of every landed proprietor who wishes to improve his estate.” —Banffshire 
ournal. 

‘* Mr. Grigor’s practical information on all points on which an intending planter is interested is parti- 
cularly good. We have placed it on our shelves as a first-class book of reference on all peints relating to 
Arboriculture, and we strongly recommend others to do the same.”—The Farmer. 





DISINFECTANTS AND DISINFECTION. 
By Dr. ROBERT ANGUS SMITH. 
In 1 Vol. 8vo, Price 5s. 


‘* By common consent Dr. Angus Smith has become the first authority in Europe on the subject of 
Disinfectants. To this subject he has devoted a large portion of his scientific life; and now, in a com- 
pact volume of only 138 pages, he has condensed the result of twenty years of patient study. To 
sanitary officers, to municipal and parochial authorities, and indeed to all who are practically concerned 
in the public health and life—and who is not ?—we sincerely commend Dr. Angus Smith’s treatise.”— 


Chemical News. 











EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MEMOIR OF JOHN GREY OF DILSTON. 
By his Daughter, JOSEPHINE E. BUTLER. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. [ Ready. 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
By S. GREG. 
Second Edition, enlarged. 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 





THE CORONATION STONE. 
By W. F. SKENE, Author of “ The Four Ancient Books of Wales,” etc. etc. 
1 vol. small 4to. With illustrations. [In October. 


ARTHURIAN LOCALITIES, 
THEIR HISTORICAL ORIGIN, CHIEF COUNTRY, AND FINGALLIAN 
RELATIONS. 
With a Map of Arthurian Scotland. 
By JOHN S. STUART GLENNIE, M.A. 
1 vol. demy 8vo. 


ON ALCOHOLIC STIMULATION IN THE TREATMENT OF 


ACUTE DISEASES, 
AND ESPECIALLY OF TYPHUS FEVER. 
By W. T. GAIRDNER, M.D., Professor of Practice of Medicine in the University 


of Glasgow. 





1 vol. extra fcap. 8vo. (Immediately. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS OF THE FAMILY OF LESLIE, 
FROM A.D. 1067 To 1868-9. 
Collected from Public Records and Authentic Private Sources. 
By Colonel CHARLES LESLIE, K.H., of Balquhain. 


In 3 vols. demy 8vo. 








THE CLOSE OF THE MINISTRY. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM HANNA, D.D., LL.D., Author of “‘ The Last Day of Our 
Lord’s Passion,”’ etc. etc. 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. [In the Press. 


























MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 





The Corporation of 


The Scottish Provident 


ESTABLISHED 1837. lustitution. INCORPORATED 1848. 
No. 6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


IN ruts soctery alone Members can assure with right 
to share in the Whole Projits for Moderate Premiums. 
In OTHER OFFICES they may assure at Rates as low, 
but without any prospect of additions: OR, they may 
obtain the right to Profits, but only by payment of 
excessive Rates. 


ITS ADVANTAGES over other Offices are— 


A greatly larger original Assurance; with the prospect to good 
lives of eventually receiving very considerable additions. 


For payment of the same yearly sum as large an Assurance may 
generally be secured from the first, as can be looked for elsewhere 
after many years’ accumulation of Bonuses. Thus, a Policy for 
£1200 or £1250 may be had for the Premium usually charged 
for £1000 only. 

Such an arrangement is obviously more suited for securing 
a competent Family Provision than that which by the same 
yearly outlay secures a much smaller present Assurance, with the 
hope only of prospective additions. Even at the highest rate of 
Bonus it will take many years ere such a Policy will amount to 
the sum here secured from the first. 


From the distinctive principle on which the Surplus is divisible 
(no share being given to those by whose early death there is a 
loss), those who participate may confidently expect to receive con- 
siderable additions. Policies originally for £1000, which have 
shared at all the three septennial divisions, have been increased 


to £1400, £1600, and even to £1800. 


Full STATEMENTS OF THE PRINCIPLES will be found in the Annual Reports. 


G2 For particulars as to the Financial Progress and Position of the 
Institution, see fourth page. 








LONDON OFFICE: 18 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
J. Mum Leitcu, Local Secretary. 




















Scottish Provident Institution. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


Tuts INSTITUTION has taken a leading part in the relaxation of restrictions 
on Policies, and in the removal of grounds of challenge. At the General Meeting 
in 1849, the rule was adopted that error in the original statements should not involve 
forfeiture, unless proved to have been “ fraudulent as well as untrue ;” and, at the 
same meeting, the forfeiture which attached to death by capital punishment, by 
duelling, and even by suicrpE (unless occurring within six months), was removed. 


Surrenders.—lIn the event of inability to continue to pay the Annual Premiums, 
Members have, by an original rule of the Institution, the alternative of receiving, 
on surrender, the fair value of their Policy, in cash, according to a fred Table, or a 
new Policy, free of premiums, for an amount corresponding to the value. 

Foreign Residence and Travel.—Members (not seafaring men) are now at 
liberty to travel to or reside free of extra charge in any part of the world (Asia excepted) 
to the north of 35° N., and to the south of 30° S. Commercial men in particular will 
appreciate the boon conferred by this relaxation. Licences for places beyond the 
free limits are given on liberal terms ; and when an extra premium is charged, it 
has the advantage, according to the equitable principle of the Office, of bringing 
the assured souner to participate in Profits. 


TRANSFER OF ASSURANCES. 


- 
I ROM the lowness of its Rates, this Society is peculiarly suited to the case of those 
who may have joined Offices of less established position, and may now wish to transfer 
their Assurances, Even after 10 or 12 years there may be a pecuniary gain in sur- 
rendering the existing Assurance, and opening a new one with this Office. 


The following Tasr£ will furnish an illustration of how this can be effected : 


CoMPARISON of the Premiums wiih those of the other ScotrisH OFFICES. 

















| | With WHOLE PxoFITs. | oe —" oo 

| AGE. In the Scottish | In each of the Average of Average of AGE. 
Provident three other the Proprietary | the Propvictary | 

| Institution. | Mutual Offices. Companies, Companies | 

| 20 | £115 8 | £2 2 1 | £2 16 3 | £112 6 20 

;} 2 | 118 0 ; 266 | 28 2 | 117 0 | 25 

| 30 2 1 6 esi 2 | 3&3 2 2°2 6 30. | 
| $5 | 2610 | 218 2 | 21511 | 285 | 35 | 
| 40 | 214 9 36: 347 | 216 5 40 

|} 45 | 3 5 9 316 4 | 314 6 | 3 61 | 45 

| 50 } #27 492 | 487 | 819 8 | 8&0 

| ae — 





The average (participating) Premium in other Offices for £1000, at age 30, is slightly under 
£25. The Premium for £1000 in this Office, at age 35 (five years older), is only £23:8:4; 
and two years later, at age 37, still only £24:16:8. So that one who had assured with such 
an office seven years before would not be subjected to any increase in his yearly payments, while 


he ought to receive a sum in hand from the other office for the surrender. 

N.B.—The comparison is here made for convenience with the Scottish Offices only, which are all of un- 
doubted character. The rates of the other Offices are about the same in average amount. A Table 
showing the exact Premiums charged by all the Assurance Offices in the Kingdom will be found in 
the ‘* Post Magazine Almanac,” “‘ Letts’ Diary,” and other publications, 
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Scottish Provident Institution. 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS, BY DIFFERENT MODES OF PAYMENT, 
For Assurance of £100 at Death—With Profits. 





























| Annual | ANNUAL PREMIUM LIMITED TO 
Age. |i Premium pay- | aio Single ie 
~~ || able during | Twenty-one Fourteen Seven | Payment. 
I Life. Payments. Payments. Payments. Oe NS oe 
21 |/£116 8 | £210 6 | £3 411 | £510 0 | £33 0 1 21 | 
22 | 116 9 211 0 3 5 9 511 0 | 83 510 | 22 | 
23 | 117 2/21 6/365] 5121 | 311 2 | 2 | 
=m i ty 7 i9 1 8 611 518.1 3316 5 || 2 | 
2 | 118 0 | 212 6 | 37 8 suo | use | 25 | 
26 | 118 6 | 213 0 3710 | 51411 | 34 8 2 || 26 | 
27 | 119 2 | 218 6 $87 | 51511 | 8416 1 || 27 | 
2 | 1911 21441|895 | 5171 | 3 49 28 | 
29 | 208 | 214 8 | 310 3 | 518 6 | 3514 1 29 | 
*30 | 21 6 215 4/ 811 2/601 | 3 40 | *80 | 
31 | 2 261] 216 2 | 312 1/6110 | 36146 || ga | 
32 | 235 | 217 1 313 2 6 3 8 87 5 5 | 32 | 
8 | 246) 2180] 3144) 658 | 8717 2 | 33 | 
| 34 257 | 219 0 315 7 | 679 | 897°) Be 
| 35 2 610 3 0 2 31611 | 610 0 392 9 | 35 
36 $83 | 31 5 318 4 | 612 5 | 391611 | 36 
37 | 2 9 8 | 329 | 31911 | 615 0 | 4012 4 || 37 
8 | 2113/3843 ),417!] 617 9 | 4187 | 38 
39 jamie [ats $3 4/707 | 4 5 4 | 39 
40 | 214 9 S75 452)|])78 7 | #& 210 | @ 
41 | 2168 |/392}|472 768 | 44 011 | 41 
42 | 218 8 311 1 493 | 7911 | 4419 9 | 42 
43 | 3 011 313 1 411 5 | 713 38 | 4519 8 43 
44 3 3 8 815 8 41310 | 716 9 | 4619 7 44 | 
4 | 359] 817 6] 416 4] 807 | 48 0 8 45 | 
| 4 | 3851 40 0 4191 | 846 | 4 28 | 46 | 
| 47 || ll & 4 2 8 5-21) 8 8 8 | 505 8 | 47 | 
48 314 8 ax s ; ss 4.) £25 s).) 2S F 48 | 
49 318 1 48 9 5 8 9 81711 | 5214 1 | 49 
50 ! 417 412 1 512 4 9 210 | 5319 8 50 | 
51 | 456/415 5 | 5161 | 971 | 55 4 5 51 | 
52 || 4 9 5 4 18 10 51911 | 918 1 | 86 9 O 52 
53] 413 5 5 2 5 6 311 | 918 3 | 571211 53 
54 || 417 8 | 563 | 68 01/10 8 5 58.17 2 54 
55 5. 2 xi | 510 2 612 1 |10 8 6 | 60 0 8 55 











The Rates for higher Ages will be supplied on application. 
* ExaMPLe.—A person aged 30 may secure £1000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, ot £20 : 15s. 
This Premium, if paid to any other of the Mutual Offices, would secure a Policy for £800 only, instead of £1000. 
Or, if unwilling to burden himself with payments during his whole life, he may secure the same sum of 
£1000 (entitled of course to Profits), by twenty-one yearly payments of £27 :13:4,—being thus relieved of 
payment, before he has passed the prime of life, for a Premium nearly the same as most Offices require 
during the whole term of life. 




















Scottish Provident Institution. 


Progress & Financial Position, as shown by Statistics. 


By the recent publication of the “Insurance Register,” the public have the 
means afforded them of ascertaining the condition of the Life Assurance Offices. 
The facts thus brought together show that there is none which gives evidence of 
greater progress and stability than the ScorrisH ProvipEent InstiruTIoN. 

In New Business very few Offices exceed it. The business of such as do is in 
almost every case the aggregate result of the operations of various Offices recently 
amalgamated ; or it is in great measure drawn from abroad. Apart from such cases, 
there are not more than one, or two, which exceed it in regular yearly business. 

In regard to Accumulated Funds provided to meet the engagements—a test 
which, from the lowness of its rates, must be a severe one for the Institution—the 
result of a comparison is still more gratifying. Of the 113 existing Offices, the Scottish 
Provident in the order of establishment stands 50th. None of the (63) younger, 
and less than a half of the (49) older, offices, have as large a realised Fund. And it is 
to be borne in mind that the Institution’s Fund is raised entirely from its own Pre- 
miums. In many other cases the Fund assigned to an Office is the combined amount 
of the Funds of various Offices, transferred at amalgamation ; and (in the case of Pro- 
prietary Companies) frequently includes the paid-up portion of their Capital. 

The comparative Increase of the Funds gives even more decided indication 
of progress. The statements in the “ Insurance Register” have reference to Reports 
published at the two dates of 1864 and 1868. Only in the case of one of the oldest 
Offices has there been so great an increase in these four years; and in no single 
instance has there been so large a proportionate increase. 

The Realised Funds now exceed a Million and a Half. The increase in 
the year which has since been reported is £133,640 : 1 : 2—a sum which has pro- 


bably not been exceeded in the same year by any Office in the Kingdom, 


NEW BUSINESS or 1868. 

THE Report by the Dmrecrors showed that 1092 New Proposats had 
been accepted, assuring £541,127:10s.; New Presiums, £17,396: 11s. 
The Cuamms (including Bonuses) amounted to £80,284: 8s., less by 24°8 per 
cent than the expectation by the Carlisle, and 33:2 per cent than by the 
“ Office ” Table, which makes provision for a considerably greater mortality. 

There had been issued in all 18,796 Policies, assuring £8,676,152: 3s., 
of which 13,812, assuring £6,414,551:9s., were subsisting at the close of 
the year. The Total Receipts of the year were £243,783: 12:9. 
Copies of the Annual Report, with full information as to the Principles and Rates, 

may be had on application at the Head Offices or Agencies. 
JAMES WATSON, Manager. 
Epinpureu, June 1869. 
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| Hew Works 
an Course of Publication 


by 
Messrs. RIVINGTON, 


WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON; 


HIGH STREET, OXFORD; TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE REFORMATION OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
land ; its History, Principles, and Results. a.p. 1514—1547. 
By John Henry Blunt, M.A., Vicar of Kennington, Oxford, 
Editor of ‘‘The Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” Author 
of “ Directorium Pastorale,” &c., &c. 


8vo. 16s. 


NEWMAN'S (J. H.) PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN 
Sermons. 
Edited by the Rev. W. J. Copeland, Rector of Farnham, 
Essex. From the Text of the last Editions published by 
Messrs. Rivington. 


Complete in 8 vols. Crown 8vo. 5s. each. 


Lonvon, Orford, anv Cambrivge 




















2 Messrs. Rivington’s New Publications 





THE WITNESS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT TO 
Christ. ‘The Boyle Lectures for the Year 1868. 

By the Rev. Stanley Leathes, M.A., Preacher at St. James’s, 

Westminster, and Professor of Hebrew in King’s College, 


London. 
8vo. 9s. 


THE DIVINITY OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR 
Jesus Christ; being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. 
By Henry Parry Liddon, M.A., Student of Christ Church, 
and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 


Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY 
of Oxford. 
By Henry Parry Liddon, M.A., Student of Christ Church, 
and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 


Third Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 55. 


PREPARATION FOR DEATH. 

Translated from the Italian of Alfonso, Bishop of S. Agatha. 
Forming the Advent Volume of the “ Ascetic Library,” a Series 
of Translations of Spiritual Works for Devotional Reading from 
Catholic Sources. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. 


Square crown 8vo. 5S. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF IRELAND. 
In Eight Sermons, preached in Westminster Abbey. 
By Chr. Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln ; formerly 
Canon of Westminster, and Archdeacon. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 





London, Orford, and Cambrivge 
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THE VIRGIN’S LAMP: 
Prayers and Devout Exercises for English Sisters, chiefly 
composed and selected by the late Rev. J. M. Neale, D.D., 


Founder of St. Margaret’s, East Grinstead. 
Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE SworD AND THE KEYS. 
The Civil Power in its Relations to The Church; considered 
with Special Reference to the Court of Final Ecclesiastical 
Appeal in England. With Appendix containing all Statutes 
on which the jurisdiction of that Tribunal over Spiritual Causes 
is Founded, and also, all Ecclesiastical Judgments delivered by 
it since those published by the Lord Bishop of London in 1865. 
By James Wayland Joyce, M.A., Rector of Burford, Salop. 
8vo. Ios. 6d. 


SPIRITUAL LIFE. 
By John James, D.D., late Canon of Peterborough, Author 
of “ A Comment on the Collects of the Church of England,” &c. 
I2m0. 55. 


BIBLE READINGS FOR FAMILY PRAYER. 
By the Rev. W. H. Ridley, M.A., Rector of Hambleden. 
Old Testament—Genesis and Exodus. 
New Testament—St. Luke and St. John. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. each. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
as stated in Ecclesiastical Documents set forth by Authority 
of Church and State, in the Reformation Period between 1536 
and 1662. 
Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt. 
8vo. 75. 6d. 





London, Orford, and Cambridge 
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4 Messrs. Rivington’s New Publications 


SELECTIONS FROM MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 
With English Notes. 
By Henri Van Laun, French Master at Cheltenham College. 
Part 1.—HoONorR£ DE BALZAC, 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


A Kry TO THE KNOWLEDGE AND USE OF 
the Holy Bible. 
By John Henry Blunt, M.A. 
Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A KErEy TO THE KNOWLEDGE AND USE OF 
the Book of Common Prayer. 
By John Henry Blunt, M.A. 


Small 8vo. 25. 6d. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE CONCERNING EVIL 
Thoughts; wherein their Nature, Origin, and Effect are distinctly 
considered and explained, with many Useful Rules for restraining 
and suppressing such Thoughts: suited to the various conditions 
of Life, and the several Tempers of Mankind, more especially of 
melancholy Persons. 

By William Chilcot, M.A. 
With Preface and Notes by Richard Hooper, M.A., Vicar of 
Upton and Aston Upthorpe, Berks. 
Third Edition, elegantly printed with red borders. 16mo. 25. 6d. 


ENGLAND VERSUS ROME: A BRIEF HAND- 
book of the Roman Catholic Controversy, for the use of 
Members of the English Church. 

By Henry Barclay Swete, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. 
16mo. 25. 6d. 





Lonvon, Orford, and Cambrivge 
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LIBER PRECUM PUBLICARUM EccLEsi® AN- 
glicanee. 

A Gulielmo Bright, A.M., ct Petro Goldsmith Medd, A.M., 
Presbyteris, Collegii Universitatis in Acad. Oxon. Sociis, Latine 
redditus. 

In an elegant pocket volume, with all the Rubrics in red. 

New Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 


SKETCHES OF THE RITES AND CUSTOMS OF 
the Greco-Russian Church. 
By H. C. Romanoff. With an Introductory Notice by the 
Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ANNALS OF THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY, OXFORD, 
from its Foundation to a.p. 1867; containing an Account of 
the various collections of printed books and MSS. there pre- 
served; with a brief Preliminary Sketch of the earlier Library 
of the University. 

By W. D. Macray, M.A., Assistant in the Library, Chaplain 
of Magdalen and New Colleges. 
8vo. 125. 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 
By Henry Francis Lyte, M.A. 
New Edition. Small 8vo. 55. 


THE MysTERIES OF MounT CALVARY. 

By Antonio de Guevara. 

Being the First Volume of the “Ascetic Library,” a Series of 
Translations of Spiritual Works for Devotional Reading from 
Catholic Sources. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. 

Square crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





London, Oxfords, anv Cambridge 
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VESTIARIVM CHRISTIANVM: THE ORIGIN AND 
Gradual Development of the Dress of the Holy Ministry in 
the Church, as evidenced by Monuments both of Literature 
and of Art, from the Apostolic Age to the present time. 

By the Rev. Wharton B, Marriott, M.A., F.S.A. (sometime 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master at 
Eton), Select Preacher in the University, and Preacher, by 
licence from the Bishop, in the Diocese of Oxford. 

Royal 8vo. 38s, 


THE ANNOTATED Book OF COMMON PRAYER; 
being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary on 
the Devotional System of the Church of England. 

Edited by John Henry Blunt, M.A. 
Third Edition. Imperial 8vo. 36s. 


THE PRAYER BooK INTERLEAVED ; 
with Historical Illustrations and Explanatory Notes arranged 
parallel to the Text, by the Rev. W. M. Campion, B.D., Fellow 
and Tutor of Queens’ College and Rector of St. Botolph’s, 
and the Rev. W. J. Beamont, M.A., late Senior Fellow of 
Trinity College, and Incumbent of St. Michael’s, Cambridge. 
With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of Ely. 
fourth Edition. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FLOWERS AND FESTIVALS; OR, DIRECTIONS 
for the Floral Decorations of Churches. With coloured Illus- 
trations, 

3y W. A. Barrett, of S. Paul’s Cathedral, late Clerk of 
Magdalen College, and Commoner of S. Mary Hall, Oxford. 
Square crown 8vo. 5s. 


Lonvon, Orford, anv Cambrivge 
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SERMONS ON DOCTRINES FOR THE MIDDLE 
Classes. . 
By the Rev. George Wray, M.A., Prebendary of York, and 
Rector of Leven, near Beverley. 
Small 8vo, 55. 6d. 


Curious MyTHs OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By 8S. Baring-Gould, M.A., Author of ‘“ Post-Medizval 
Preachers,” &c. With Illustrations. 
First and Second Series. Mew Zditioz, Complete in one 
Volume. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
Beliefs. 
By S. Baring-Gould, M.A. Author of “Curious Myths of 
the Middle Ages.” 
Part I. Heathenism and Mosaism. 
8vo. (lu the Press.) 


HovusEHOLD THEOLOGY: A HANDBOOK OF 
Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer 
Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, 
&c., &c. 

By J. H. Blunt, M.A. 
Third Edition. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND For EVER: A PoEM 
in Twelve Books. 
By Edward Henry Bickersteth, M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, 
Hampstead, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Ripon, 
Third Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 


Lonvon, Orford, and Cambridge 
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SELECTIONS FROM MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 
With English Notes. 
By Henri Van Laun, French Master at Cheltenham College. 
Part 1.—Honoré DE BALzAc. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A Kry TO THE KNOWLEDGE AND USE OF 
the Holy Bible. 
By John Henry Blunt, M.A. 
Small 8vo. 2s. 60. 


A Key TO THE KNOWLEDGE AND USE OF 
the Book of Common Prayer. 


By John Henry Blunt, M.A. 
Small 8vo. 25. 6d. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE CONCERNING EVIL 
Thoughts ; wherein their Nature, Origin, and Effect are distinctly 
considered and explained, with many Useful Rules for restraining 
and suppressing such Thoughts : suited to the various conditions 
of Life, and the several Tempers of Mankind, more especially of 
melancholy Persons. 

By William Chilcot, M.A. 
With Preface and Notes by Richard Hooper, M.A., Vicar of 
Upton and Aston Upthorpe, Berks. 
Third Edition, elegantly printed with red borders. 16mo. 25. 6d. 


ENGLAND VERSUS ROME: A BrIEF HAND- 
book of the Roman Catholic Controversy, for the use of 
Members of the English Church. 

By Henry Barclay Swete, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. 
16mo. 25. 6d. 





London, Orford, and Cambrivge 
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LisER PrREcUM PuBLICARUM EccLESL® AN- 
glicanee. 

A Gulielmo Bright, A.M., ct Petro Goldsmith Medd, A.M., 
Presbyteris, Collegii Universitatis in Acad. Oxon. Sociis, Latine 
redditus. 

In an elegant pocket volume, with all the Rubrics in red. 

New Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 


SKETCHES OF THE RITES AND CUSTOMS OF 
the Greco-Russian Church. 
By H. C. Romanoff. With an Introductory Notice by the 
Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ANNALS OF THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY, OXFORD, 
from its Foundation to a.p. 1867; containing an Account of 
the various collections of printed books and MSS. there pre- 
served ; with a brief Preliminary Sketch of the earlier Library 
of the University. 

By W. D. Macray, M.A., Assistant in the Library, Chaplain 
of Magdalen and New Colleges. 
8vo. 125. 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 
By Henry Francis Lyte, M.A. 
New Edition. Small 8vo. 5s. 


THE MysTERIES OF Mount CALVARY. 

By Antonio de Guevara. 

Being the First Volume of the “Ascetic Library,” a Series of 
Translations of Spiritual Works for Devotional Reading from 
Catholic Sources. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. 

Square crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 





London, Oxfords, and Cambridge 
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VESTIARIVM CHRISTIANVM: THE ORIGIN AND 
Gradual Development of the Dress of the Holy Ministry in 
the Church, as evidenced by Monuments both of Literature 
and of Art, from the Apostolic Age to the present time. 

By the Rev. Wharton B. Marriott, M.A., F.S.A. (sometime 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master at 
Eton), Select Preacher in the University, and Preacher, by 
licence from the Bishop, in the Diocese of Oxford. 

Royal 8vo. 38s. 


THE ANNOTATED Book OF COMMON PRAYER; 
being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary on 
the Devotional System of the Church of England. 

Edited by John Henry Blunt, M.A. 
Third Edition. Imperial 8vo. 36s. 


THE PRAYER Book INTERLEAVED; 
with Historical Illustrations and Explanatory Notes arranged 
parallel to the Text, by the Rev. W. M. Campion, B.D., Fellow 
and Tutor of Queens’ College and Rector of St. Botolph’s, 
and the Rev. W. J. Beamont, M.A., late Senior Fellow of 
Trinity College, and Incumbent of St. Michael’s, Cambridge. 
With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of Ely. 
Fourth Edition. Small 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FLOWERS AND FESTIVALS; OR, DIRECTIONS 
for the Floral Decorations of Churches. With coloured Illus- 
trations. 

By W. A. Barrett, of S. Paul’s Cathedral, late Clerk of 
Magdalen College, and Commoner of S. Mary Hall, Oxford. 
Square crown 8vo. 55. 








Lonvon, Orford, anv Cambrivge 
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SERMONS ON DOCTRINES FOR THE MIDDLE 
Classes. ; 
By the Rev. George Wray, M.A., Prebendary of York, and 
Rector of Leven, near Beverley. 
Small 8vo, 55. 6d. 


Curious MyTHs OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By S. Baring-Gould, M.A., Author of ‘“ Post-Medizval 
Preachers,” &c. With Illustrations. 
First and Second Series. Mew Ldition. Complete in one 
Volume. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
Beliefs. 
By 8S. Baring-Gould, M.A. Author of “Curious Myths of 
the Middle Ages.” 
Part I. Heathenism and Mosaism. 
8vo. (lu the Press.) 


HousEHOLD THEOLOGY: A HANDBOOK OF 


Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer 
Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, 
&c., &c. 


sy J. H. Blunt, M.A. 
Third Edition. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND For EvER: A POEM 
in Twelve Books. 
By Edward Henry Bickersteth, M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, 
Hampstead, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Ripon, 
Third Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 





Lonvon, Orford, any Cambridge 
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THE HILLFORD CONFIRMATION: A TALE. 


By M. C. Phillpotts. 
18mo. Is. 


THE SACRAMENTS AND SACRAMENTAL ORDI- 
nances of the Church ; being a Plain Exposition of their His- 
tory, Meaning, and Effects. 

By John Henry Blunt, M.A. 
Small 8vo. 45. 6d. 


A 
SOIMEME: A STORY OF A WILFUL LIFE. 
Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


PAROCHIAL SERMONS. 
By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
2 vols., 8vo. 6s. each. 


CATECHESIS; OR, CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION PRE- 
paratory to Confirmation and First Communion. 
By Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Small 8vo. 2s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: A REVIEW OF PUBLIC 
Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1868; being the 
Sixth Volume of an Improved Series. 

8vo. (Mearly ready.) 

*,* Zhe Volumes for 1863, 1864, 1865, 1866, and 1867 may be had, 

price 18s. each. 





Lonvon, Orford, and Cambridge 
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Tuomas A Kempis, OF THE IMITATION OF 
Christ: a carefully revised Translation, elegantly printed with 
red borders. 

16mo0. 25. 6d. 


Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, 1s., or in Wrapper, 6d. 


THE RULE AND EXERCISES OF Hoty LIvING. 
By Jeremy Taylor, D.D., Bishop of Down, Connor, and 
Dromore. 
A New Edition, elegantly printed with red borders. 
16mo. 2s. 6d. 
Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, 15. 


THE RULE AND Exercises oF Hoty Dyinc. 
By Jeremy Taylor, D.D., Bishop of Down, Connor, and 
Dromore. 
A New Edition, elegantly printed with red borders. 
16mo0. 25. 6d. 
Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, 1s. 
*,.* The “Holy Living” and “ Holy Dying” may be had 
bound together in one Volume, 5s. Or without the red borders, 
as. 6d. 


A SHORT AND PLAIN INSTRUCTION FOR THE 
better Understanding of the Lord’s Supper; to which is an- 
nexed, the Office of the Holy Communion, with proper Helps 
and Directions. 

By Thomas Wilson, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Sodor and 
Man. 

New and complete Edition, elegantly printed with rubrics and 

borders in red. 16mo. (early ready.) 


INTRODUCTION TO THE DeEvouT LIFE. 
From the French of Saint Francis of Sales, Bishop and Prince 
of Geneva. 


A New Translation. 
16mo. (Lu the Press.) 





London, Orford, anv Cambrivge 
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DEAN ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
With English Notes, intended for the Upper Forms of Schools, 
and for Pass-men at the Universities. Abridged by Bradley H. 
Alford, M.A., Vicar of Leavenheath, Colchester ; late Scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. os. 6d. 


THOUGHTS ON PERSONAL RELIGION; BEING A 
Treatise on the Christian Life in its Two Chief Elements, 
Devotion and Practice. 

By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
New Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
An edition for presentation, Two Volumes, small 8vo. tos. 6d. 
Also, a Cheap Edition. 35. 6d. 


S1x SHORT SERMONS ON SIN. LENT LECTURES 
at S. Alban the Martyr, Holborn. 
By the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. 
fourth Edition. Small 8vo. 1s. 


OCCASIONAL SERMONS. 
By Henry Parry Liddon, M.A., Student of Christ Church, 
and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 


Crown 8vo. (lx preparation.) 


A FourTH SERIES OF PAROCHIAL SERMONS, 
preached in a Village Church. 

By the Rev. Charles A. Heurtley, D.D., Rector of Fenny 
Compton, Warwickshire, Margaret Professor of Divinity, and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

12mo. 55. 60. 


Lonvon, Orford, and Cambrivge 
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PopuLAR OBJECTIONS TO THE BOOK OF 
Common Prayer considered, in Four Sermons on the Sunday 
Lessons in Lent, the Commination Service, and the Athanasian 
Creed, with a Preface on the existing Lectionary. 

By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 


Second Edition. Small 8vo. 25. 6d. 


SICKNESS; ITS TRIALS AND BLESSINGS. 
Fine Edition. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Also, a Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d., or in Paper Wrapper, ts. 


DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL 
according to S. Matthew. 
Translated from the French of Quesnel. 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


THE PRIEST TO THE ALTAR; OR, AIDS TO THE 
devout Celebration of Holy Communion; chiefly after the 
Ancient Use of Sarum. 

8vo. (Ln the Press.) 


THE DoGmatTic FAITH: AN INQUIRY INTO 
the Relation subsisting between Revelation and Dogma. 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1867. 

By Edward Garbett, M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, 
Surbiton. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 





Lonvon, Orford, and Cambridge 
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THe LirE oF MADAME LOUISE DE FRANCE, 
Daughter of Louis XV.; also known as the Mother Térése de 
St. Augustin. 
By the Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Small 8vo. 6s. 


FAMILY PRAYERS: COMPILED FROM VARIOUS 
Sources (chiefly from Bishop Hamilton’s Manual), and arranged 
on the Liturgical Principle. 

By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, large type, 3s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 16mo. 1s. 


THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF THE EAST IN 
The Eighteenth Century ; being the Correspondence between 
the Eastern Patriarchs and the Nonjuring Bishops. With an 
Introduction on Various Projects of Reunion between the Eastern 
Church and the Anglican Communion. 

By George Williams, D.D., Senior Fellow of King’s College, 


Cambridge. 
8vo. 75. 6d. 


CATECHETICAL NOTES AND CLASS QUESTIONS, 
Literal and Mystical; chiefly on the Earlier Books of Holy 
Scripture. 

By the late Rev. J. M. Neale, D.D., Warden of Sackville 
College, East Grinstead. 
Crown 8vo. (ln the Press.) 


THE TREASURY OF DEVOTION: A MANUAL OF 
Prayers for Daily Use. 
Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, Rector of Clewer. 
16mo. Limp Cloth, 2s. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 





Lonvon, Orford, anv Cambrivge 
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PERRANZABULOE, THE Lost CHURCH FounD; 
or, The Church of England not a New Church, but Ancient, 
Apostolical, and Independent, and a Protesting Church Nine 
Hundred Years before the Reformation. 

By the Rev. C. T. Collins Trelawny, M.A., formerly Rector of 
Timsbury, Somerset, and late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
With Illustrations. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Miss LANGLEY’S WILL: A TALE. 
2 Vols., post 8vo. £1 Is. 


COUNSELS UPON HOLINESS OF LIFE. 
Translated from the Spanish of “The Sinner’s Guide” by 
Luis de Granada; forming a volume of the “ Ascetic Library,” 
a Series of Translations of Spiritual Works for Devotional 
Reading from Catholic Sources. 
Crown 8vo. (/x the Press.) 


NEwMan’s (J. H.) SERMONS BEARING UPON 
Subjects of the Day. 
Edited by the Rev. W. J. Copeland, Rector of Farnham. From 
the Text of the last Edition published by Messrs. Rivington. 
In One Volume. Crown 8vo. Printed uniform with the 


‘Parochial and Plain Sermons.” 
(Zn the Press.) 


REFLECTIONS ON THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE 
and on the Proceedings in certain Societies in London relative 
to that Event. In a Letter intended to have been sent to a 
Gentleman in Paris, 1790. 
By the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, M.P. 
New Edition. With a Short Biographical Notice. Crown 8vo. 
38. Od. 





London, Orford, and Cambridge 
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SPIRITUAL COMMUNINGS. 
By Sir Archibald Edmonstone, Bart. 
Small 8vo. 2<s. 


APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION IN THE CHURCH 
of England. 


By the Rev. Arthur W. Haddan, B.D., Rector of Barton-on- 


the-Heath, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Svo. (lx the Press.) 


THE Hoty BIBLE. 
With Notes and Introductions. 
By Chr. Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln; formerly 
Canon of Westminster, and Archdeacon. 


Imperial 8vo. 
Part S s @. 
{ I. Genesis and Exodus. Second Edit. 1 1 oO 


Vol. I. 38s. II. Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy. 
Second Edition oe eee OE te 
a { III. Joshua, Judges, Ruth. Second Edit. 0 12 © 
- U_ IV. The Books ofSamuel. Second Edit. 0 10 0 

f V. The Books of Kings, Chronicles, 

Vol. III. 215. Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther. Second 
( Edition .. 2 *@ 


VI. The Book of Job. Second Edition 0 9g o 
VII. The Book of Psalms. Second Edit. 0 15 © 
Vol. IV. 348. 9 yrqt, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of 
DE cs es ee eh wt OS 
Vol. V. Oe tlt cl ew oC tt OS 


THE PRAYER BOOK AND ORDINAL OF 1549. 
Edited by the Rev. H. B. Walton, Vicar of St. Cross, Holy- 
well, Oxford, late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College. With 
Introduction by the Rev. P. G. Medd, Senior Fellow and Tutor 
of University College. 
Small 8vo. (early ready.) 





London, Orford, anv Cambridge 
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| MANUAL FOR THE SICK. 
By Bishop Andrewes. 
With a Preface by the Rev. H. P. Liddon. 
Large type. 24mo. (ln the Press.) 


THE TRUE PASSOVER. 
By Thomas Parry, D.D., Bishop of Barbados. 
Small 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


From MoRNING TO EVENING: 
a Book for Invalids. 
| From the French of M. L’Abbé Henri Perreyve. Translated 
and adapted by an Associate of the Sisterhood of S. John 
Baptist, Clewer. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT FOR ENGLISH READERS; 
containing the Authorized Version, with a Revised English 

“gm Text; Marginal References ; and a Critical and Explanatory 

Commentary. By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
In 2 Vols. or 4 Parts, 8vo, price 545. 6d. 
Separately, 

Vol. 1, Part I.—The three first Gospels, with a Map. Second 
Edition. 12s. 

Vol. 1, Part II.—St. John and the Acts. Second Edition. 
Ios. 6d. 

Vol. 2, Part I.—The Epistles of St. Paul, with a Map. Second 
Edition. 16s. 

Vol. 2, Part IIl.— Hebrews to Revelation. 8vo. 16s. 


—— 


Ecyrt’s REcorD OF TIME TO THE Exopus 
of Israel, critically investigated: with a comparative Survey of 
the Patriarchal History and the Chronology of Scripture ; 
resulting in the Reconciliation of the Septuagint and Hebrew 
Computations, and Manetho with both. 

By W. B. Galloway, M.A., Vicar of St. Mark’s, Regent’s Park, 
and Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Hawarden. 
8vo. 155. 


Ne 





Lonvon, Orford, and Cambridge 





CATENA 


CLASSICORUM, 


A HSevies of Classical Authors, 


EDITED BY MEMBERS OF BOTH UNIVERSITIES UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


THE REV. ARTHUR HOLMES, M.A. 


FELLOW AND LECTURER OF CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, LECTURER AND LATE 
FELLOW OF ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE ; AND 


THE REV. CHARLES BIGG, M.A. 


LATE SENIOR STUDENT AND TUTOR OF CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, 
SECOND CLASSICAL MASTER OF CHELTENHAM COLLEGE, 


The following Parts have been already published :— 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIAE, edited 
by R. C. Jess, M.A., Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. The Electra. 35. 6d. 
The Ajax. 35. 6d. 

JUVENALIS SATIRAE, edited by 
G. A. Stmcox, M.A., Fellow and 
Classical Lecturer of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. Thirteen Satires. 35. 6d. 


THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA, edited 
by CHARLEs BicG, M.A., late Senior 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church, 
Oxford ; Second Classical Master ot 
Cheltenham College. Books I. and 
II. with Introductions. 6s. 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES 
PUBLICAE, edited by G. H. 
HEstorp, M.A., late Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of Queen’s College, 
Oxford ; Head Master of St. Bees. 

The Olynthiacs and the Philippics. 
45. 6d. 





ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE, 
edited by W. C. GREEN, M.A., late 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; 
Classical Lecturer at Queens’ College, 

The Acharnians and the Knights. 
4S. 

The Clouds. 
35. 62. 


35. 6a. The Wasps. 


ISOCRATIS ORATIONES, edited 
by JoHN EDWIN SANpys, B.A., 
Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s 
College, and Lecturer at Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Ad Demonicum et Panegyricus, 
45. 6d. 


PERSII SATIRAE, edited by A. 
PRETOR, M.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; Classical Lecturer of 
Trinity Hall. 35. 6d. 


The following Parts are in course of preparation :— 


PLATONIS PHAEDO, edited by 
ALFRED BARRY, D.D., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; Prin- 
cipal of King’s College, London. 

DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES 
PUBLICAE, edited by G. H. 
HeEstop, M.A., late Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of Queen’s College, 
Oxford ; Head Master of St. Bees. 

[De Falsa Legatione. 


MARTIALIS EPIGRAMMATA, 
edited by GEORGE BUTLER, M.A., 
Principal of Liverpool College ; late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES 
PRIVATAE, edited by ARTHUR 
HouMEs, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
of Clare College, Cambridge. 

[De Corona. 

HORATI OPERA, edited by J. M. 
MARSHALL, M.A., Fellow and late 
Lecturer of Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford; one of the Masters in Clifton 
College. 





HOMERI ILIAS, edited by S. H. 
REYNOLDS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

[Books I. to XII. 

TERENTI COMOEDIAE, edited by 
T. L. PAPILLON, M.A., one of the 
Masters of Rugby. 


HERODOTI HISTORIA, edited by 
H. G. Woops, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 


TACITI HISTORIAE, edited by W. 
H. Simcox, M.A., Fellow and Lec- 
turer of Queen’s College, Oxford. 


OVIDI TRISTIA, edited by Oscar 
BROWNING, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and Assistant 
Master at Eton College. 


CICERONIS ORATIONES, edited 
by CHARLES EDWARD GRAVES, 
M.A., Classieal Lecturer and late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Part. I.—Pro Ligario et Pro 
Rege Deiotaro. 


RIVINGTONS, 
Lonvon, Orford, and Cambridge 
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COTTAGE JM, DESIGN. 


(TRICHORD. CHECK ACTION) 
ROSEWOOD . 70 Guineas. WALNUT . 75 Guineas. 


jhe improvement has been attained by-an alteration of the 
Mechanism ; by a new mode of Stringing ; ‘by the use of the ‘‘ Stud ;” by the new 
Metallic Bridge ; and by the redistribution of the Supports of the “ Table d’Harmonie.” 
Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James Magazine of Feb., 1869, in an able 
article on Pianos in general, remarks :—‘‘ The tone is ¢ertainly’very fine, and those who 
have no room in their houses for Grand Pianos, would do well to try the new instrument.” 
The Leader of Jan. 2 says :—‘* We have inspected and can pronounce upon the merits of 
the ‘Stud’ Upright Pianoforte by Messrs. Cramer. The extrinsic advantages are that 
you get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an Instrument which takes up much less room, 
and is much less costly. Its intrinsic advantages are mechanical. . . . The effects may 
be appreciated (even by young ladies guileless of mechanics) in the richness of tone and 
susceptibility of shades of expression.” The Orchestra of Dec. 19 says :—‘ Most satis- 
factory, whether as regards tone and touch, or that less definable quality of answering 
to the feeling of the player, either in continuity or contrast. ‘The form and external 
finish leave nothing to be desired.” The London Review of Feb. 20 says :—‘‘ The 
ae of the grand pianos is threatened. Messrs. Cramer & Co. have invented a new 
style of cottage pianoforte, which, by the application of a new principle of stringing, 
gives forth much of the sonorousness, and produces those delicate effects of light and shade 
peculiar to the grand piano.” - Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says :—‘ A new construction, 
patented by Messrs. Cramer & 'Co., which produces a richness and amplitude of vibra- 
tion strongly resembling the grand piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for 
roducing delicate nuances of expression, and general, precision, this iristrument marks an 
important stage in the process of piano manufacture.” 
London: 207, Regent Street; 43, Moorgate Street. 
Brighton: West Street. Dublin: Westmoreland Street. Belfast: High Street. 


May be had of Woon & Co., Edinburgh; and J. Murr Woop & Co., Glasgow. 
Mixsom & Son, Bath; Smiru & Son, anv Hime, Liverpool. 
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CHANCEL ORGAN—WNo. l. 
~ONE MANUAL, 

In all, 56 Notes. 
Octaves of German Pedals. 


£7 10s. per Quarter for Three Years. 


CHANCEL ORGAN —No. 2. 
ONE MANUAL. 
CC to G3. In all, 56 Notes. Nine Stops. Two 
Octaves German Pedals. Two. Composition 
Pedals. General Swell. 
£12 12s. per Quarter for Three Years. 


CHURCH ORGAN —No. 3. 
> TWO MANUALS. 
CC to G’, In all, 56 Notes. Pedal Organ, CCC 
to E, 29 pipes. Couplers—Swell to Great; Great 
to Pedal. Sixteen Stops. Three Composition 
Pedals. 2} Octaves German Pedals. 


£25 per Quarter for Three Years. 


CC to G3, 


Five Stops. 1} 





CHAMBER ORGAN—No. I. 
ONE MANUAL. 
CC to G8, In all, .56 Notes. Four Stops. 
Octaves German Pedals. 
£6 per. Quarter for Three Years. 


CHAMBER ORGAN—No. 2. 
ONE MANUAL. 


CC to G8. In all, 66 Notes. Six Stops. General 
Swell. Two Octaves German Pedals. Two 
Composition Pedals. 


£10 per Quarter for Three Years. 


CHAMBER ORGAN—WNo. 2a. 
ONE MANUAL. 


CC to G8, In all, 56 Notes. Nine Stops. 23 
Octaves German Pedals. Two Composition 
Pedals., General Swell. 


£12 per Quarter for Three Years. 


Two 


DIAPERING FRONT~ PIPES - EXTRA. 





London: 207, Regent Street; 43, Moorgate Street. 


Brighton: West Street. 


_ Dublin : Westmoreland Street. 


Belfast : Castle Place. 
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SHANKS’S PATENT LAWN MOWERS FOR 1869. 
The Patent Improvements recently introduced give 
SHANKS’S MACHINE 
Several Important Advantages possessed by no other Lawn Mower. 
PATENT DOUBLE EDGED SOLE-PLATE, WIND-GUARD, &c., &c. 
The unprecedented Sale for 1868, notwithstanding the dryness of the season, forms the 
most convincing testimony how much these advantages have been appreciated. 





Patronised by Her Majesty the Queen ; His Majesty the Emperor of the French ; 
His Majesty the Xing of Saxony; His Majesty the KingofHolland; His Majesty the King of Prussia; 
The Crown Princess of Prussia ; The Duchess de Cambécéres ; 
The Marquis de Boissey ; Marshal Canrobert, d&c., &c. 


ALEXANDER SHANKS & SON, 


in presenting their Price List of Lawn Mowers for 1869, have much satisfaction in intimating that, 

among all the Exhibitors of Lawn Mowers at the Universal Exhibition of 1867, they are the only 

Firm to whom the Jury have awarded a Meda}, 

Tne Prize AwaRDED To A. S. & Son Is THE HIGHEST THAT HAS EVER BEEN GIVEN TO A LAWN MOWER 
AT AN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


HORSE & PONY MACHINES. 

[In addition to making the Revolving Cutter of their Machines self-sharpening, A. SHangks & Son 
have made the Sole-Plate of their Machine for 1869 with two edges—one in front, as usual, and one 
in reserve at the back. It will be seen that this arrangement enables the cutting parts to last 
twice as long as in other Machines. A. S. & Sow have also introduced a Wind-Guard into their 
Machine. This Guard prevents the mown grass from escaping the Box when the Machine is in ust 
during the prevalence of wind. 

The Horse and Pony Machines are provided witha Patent Delivering 
Apparatus to enable the Grass Boxes to be emptied without stopping 


the Machine. ; 
Prices on application. 


SHANKS’S NEW PATENT HAND MACHINE. 

Lhe Improvements which A. S. & Son were enabled to introduce into their Hand Machine last year 
have now undergone a Season’s trial, and the result has been so successful as to enable them to offer a 
Machine which far excels any other that has ever yet been offered, whether fof ease in working, 
or durability. The new Machine is perfectly silent in working, and has only to be compared with 
other Machines, when its superiority will be at once seen and understood. 

There is no ribbing with these Machines. "The Lawn when mown hasa 
most beautiful appearance, being as smooth as a piece ot' Velvet. 


There is not an Implement of the Garden of greater value than one of 
Shanks’s Lawn Mowers. Its construction is so simple that it may be worked 
by any one, while the rapidity and excellence of the work performed by the 
Sach ne over the Scythe make it not only a general favourite, but, as a 
Garden Implement, indispensably necessary. 


PRICES:— 
Width of Cutter. Width of Cutter. Silent Movement. 
‘ool Machine, £3.10 0 | 22-inch Machine, : . £8 10 O 
‘Sinehb Machine, 410 0 ; 24-inch Machine, ; 9 0 0 
14-inch Machine, 5 10 0 /| 16-inch Machine, 6 5 0) 
16-inch Machine, 610 0 | 19-inch Machine, >For Drawing only,, 615 0 7s. 6d. extra. 
19-inch Machine, 7 15 0 © 22-inch Machine, 7 6 0 


The 10, 12, and 14-inch sizes can be worked by a Lady or a Boy; the 16-inch by a Man; the 19-inch 
by a Man and Boy; the 22 and 24-inch by Two Men. 
The above are Net Cash Prices, and include Delivery to most of the Principal Railway Stations 
and Shipping Ports in the Kingdom. 
«= The Machines are warranted to give ample satisfaction, and, if not ap- 
proved of, they may be at once returned. 


Patentees AnD Sote Manuracturers, 
ALEXANDER SHANKS & SON, 
DENS IRON WORKS, ARBROATH, N.B.; 

LONDON OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS—27 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 
N.B,—A.S. & Son keep a Stock of Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, &c., dc,, at 27 Leadenhall Street, 
London from which Orders can at once be executed. 
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EDINBURGH (Head Office), 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 





LONDON, 4 Royal Exchange Buildings, Cornhill, 








Scottish Wivows’ Fund Life Assurance Society. 





Security and Prospects of Future Profit. 


The foregoing Balance-Sheet contains in simple form complete information on 
these all-important points, and thus clearly discloses what is most essential to 
every one contemplating Life Assurance. 


The grand elements of Security are exhibited in 
1. A Realised Fund, which has since increased to £4,700,000 (being the Largest Life 
Assurance Fund in Great Britain), all invested in Securities of the highest 
order, on which loss has never occurred. 
2. The setting aside of the whole Loading (479,547 per annum) on the Future 
Premium Revenue. 
. The Excess of Interest over and above £3 per cent, which, so long as present 
rates are maintained, will on the existing Fund yield about £60,000 per annum. 


& 


The Prospects of Future Profit are indicated 
1. In the amount of Profit which was realised during the last seven years (1859 to 
1866) £834,183. 
2. In the sources of /uture Profit, being the whole Annual Loading and excess of 
Interest as above, now receivable and accumulating, /ess expenses only, for 
Suture distribution at next and succeeding Valuations. 

NoTE. —Had the Society adopted the higher rate of £4 per cent, and thus discounted its whole 
Liabilities on the assumption that such a rate would as a certainty be realised in all time to 
come, its present position would have been materially weakened. The elements of Security and 

Suture Profit would in that case have been lessened by many Hundred Thousands of 


Pounds. 
Value of the Mutual System. 


Had the Society been a Proprietary Company, dividing a portion of its Profits 
among its Shareholders, its Financial Condition, as disclosed above, would have 
placed it in the first rank of Bonus-yielding Companies ; but as the whole 
Profits are divided among its Policyholders alone, their prospects of future 
Bonuses, if equalled, are certainly not surpassed by those of any other Institution. 
The great advantage of the Mutual System is very simply shown by the fol- 
lowing illustration taken from the Society’s own figures, solely with the view of 
conveying a definite idea of the Money Value of the Society’s Mutual System to 
its own Policyholders. The Profit realised during last seven years amounted, 
as already shown, to £834,183: 10:1. Now, had the Society been a Proprietary 
Company, from a tenth to a third—more probably a fifth—of this large sum 
would have been paid away to Shareholders. Under the Proprietary system, 


therefore, 


THE LOSS 
to the Society’s Policyholders would have been, 
Allowing one-tenth of the Profits to Shareholders - £83,418 
Allowing one-fifth (the most usual proportion) : - 166,836 
Allowing one-fourth . . : : ; : . 208,546 


Allowing one-third 278,061 
Such being the amounts saved by the Mutual System during the com- 
paratively short period of seven years, tt ts evident that during an average 
lifetime the saving to Policyholders must amount to an enormous sum. 








LIVERPOOL, Oriel Chambers, 14 Water Street. 
LEEDS, 18 East Parade. 

















Scottish Minos’ Fund Life Assurance Society, 





Bonuses Payable and Paid. 


The amounts of Profit realised by Life Assurance Offices differ in ratio so 
largely that the sums paid to representatives of deceased Policyholders, under 
Policies effected at the same time in different Offices, vary to the extent of 
Hundreds of Pounds; while under larger Policies the difference amounts to 
Thousands of Pounds Sterling. The Fact—that the selection of an Office 
involves Hundreds or Thousands of Pounds to those for whose benefit the 
Assurances are effected, ts surely sufficient to suggest the urgent importance of 
careful examination and ingutiry before effecting their Assurances. 


The practice of limiting information as to Bonuses, to a few selected Ex- 
amples of large Additions, declared under exceptional circumstances, either on 
Policies of extraordinary duration, or in cases where the Lives Assured have 
attained the extreme verge of human life, so far from affording any generally 
useful information, is much more likely to lead to serious misunderstanding on 
the part of ordinary readers. This practice the Society has always avoided. 
The following Table shows the sums payable, in the event of death in 1869, 
under Policies of £ 1000, of a// durations, now in force. 


























| Year of | Amount |; Year of | Amount || Year of | Amount || Year of | Amount || Year of | Amount 

Entry. | in 1869. || Entry. | in 1869. Entry. | in 1869 Entry. | in 18€9. entry. | in 1869. 

1817-19 | £2620 1828 41984 || 1837 | 41695 1846 | £1417 || 1855 | £1273 
1820 2218 1829 1955 1838 | 1661 |} 1847 | 1394 || 1856 | 1194 | 
1821 | 2189 1830 | 1925 1839 1627 || 1848 1370 1857 1175 | 
1822 2160 | 1896 || 1840 | 1597 i} 1849 1346 1858 1155 | 
1823 | 2130 || 1866 l 1841 | 1567 |} 1850 1323 1859 1136 
1824 | e101 | 1833 1832 1842 | 1537 }} 1851 1299 1860 1117 
1825 | 2072 1834 | 1797 || 1843 | 1507 | 1852 1276 I 1861 1104 
1826 2043 || 1835 | 1763 | 1844 | 1477 1853 1253 1862 1091 
1827 | 2014 1836 | 1729 1845 | 1447 1854 1233 1863 1078 








These Sums will be slightly greater or less according as the age was above or below 35 years ai entry. 


It should be kept in view that the above Table contains the Bonuses added, 
not merely to a few Policies effected in each year of entry, but to a// Policies. 
It is farther of importance to observe the high rate of Bonus now being paid 
at death under Policies of all durations, effected on lives of all ages. Thus 


The Claims Paid under Bonus Policies during the year 1868 
amounted to ; ; : ‘ . £382,563: 7°33 
While the Original Sums hinesill ‘aninial to : : 269,948 18 o 





The Bonuses Paid in a Single rar 
being therefore e113, as on 


On many of these Policies the Bonuses approached, and in some instances 
largely exceeded, the Original Sums Assured, but it will be seen that 
The Average Bonus Paid was 
£269,948: 18:0 : £112,413:9:11 : : £100:0:0 : £41 :12: 10) 
£41:12:10 per cent. 








BIRMINGHAM, Stephenson’s Chambers, 39a New Street. 
NORWICH, 48 St. Giles Church Plain. 











Scottish Wivows’ Fund Life Assurance Societv. 





Survender Values. 


Many Offices refuse to return any portion of the Premiums paid, unless the 
Policy shall have been of a certain number of years’ duration. In this way, 
Policyholders who have survived the object of their Assurances, who may be 
unable to maintain them, or who, forsany other reason, may wish to discon- 
tinue them, zwcur serious loss. The following Table contains Examples of the 
SURRENDER VALUES of Policies of £1000, and Vested Bonus Additions as at 
last Division of Profits at 31st December 1866. 























Age at Policy 5 Policy 10 | Policy 15 | Policy 20 | Policy 30 | Policy 40 | Policy 50 | 
Entry. Years old. | Years old. | Years old. | Years old. | Years old. Years old. | Years old. 
—— st Se | } ——— | __— —| 
20 S52 G16 | L191 | €283 | £528 £872 E1419 | 
25 58 126 212 3090 | §07 943 | 1520 | 
30 62 iat |. 2392 347 671 1029 =| 1590 | 
35 73 157 | 265 403 yan | RETO oe ea 
40 7 ns me 462 805 1164 
45 96 223 366 508 | 875 ie — 
50 12 262 400 566 | ot8 + > 4 
55 140 276 441 613 | “a ae ae 
60 137 306 =| 480 636 | 














_A Policy of the Scottish Widows Fund is thus readily convertible during the 
lifetime of the Member himself, to the extent of its proper Surrender Value. 


General Results. 


New Assurances last 5 years £4,680,678 | Realised Fund . . £4,700,000 
Total Claims Paid . - 6,260,000 !' Annual Revenue exceeds 600,000 


Payment of Claims at Death. 


The utmost facility has been attained for prompt Settlement of the large Sums 
annually being paid to Representatives of deceased Members, Claims being 
paid in full in any part of the United Kingdom, on production of English, Irish, 
or Scotch Administration. By Special Act of Parliament, the Representatives 
of English and Irish Policyholders are relieved from the necessity of taking 
out Scotch Administration, or of registering Probate or Letters of Administra- 
tion in Scotch Courts. 

Thus residents in any part of the country can avail themselves of all the 
advantages presented by the SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND without the loss of any 
Sactlity of Settlement afforded by any other Institution. 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS 
FOR THE ASSURANCE OF £100 AT DEATH, WITH PROFITS. 











| Age. | Premiums. | Age.| Premiums. || Age.| Premiums. | Age.| Premiums. Age.| Premiums. 
i—| 5264 |e ocat Tee emanate) Aa Z —|- a 
| 22 42 3 1 | 80 [£2 11 9 | 88143 3 © | 46143 18 7 | 54 ks 8 5 
}24)/ 2 5 7 | 82) 214 2 | 40] 3 6 3 | 48] 4 3.7 | 56] § 19 3 
|} 26] 2 7 6 || 34] 216 9 || 42] 310 o || 50] 410 7 | 58) 6 11 I0 
|} 28); 2 9 7 || 86] 219: 9 | 44] 314 1 | 52] 48 6017 4 9 











The Directors submit this Prospectus as a statement of the grounds on which 
they respectfully recommend prudent and thoughtful men to consider whether 
they may not, with the highest measure of advantage to themselves and their 
Jamiltes, confide to the Scottish Widows Fund the important trust involved in 
Life Assurance. 

By ORDER OF THE COURT OF DIRECTORS. 
SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 





Heap OFFfice, 
9 St. ANDREW Square, EpINBURGH. 











DUBLIN, 9 Lower Sackville Street. BELFAST, 17 High Street. 
DUNDEE, 53 Reform Strecit. 























CARSON'S 


















ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


(Patronized by 7000 and upwards of the Nobility and Gentry), 


FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


OUT-DOOR WORK, 


IRON, STONE, 
BRICK, AND 
WoopD, COMPO. 





ENTERED AT STATIONERS HALL 


ANY PERSON CAN LAY IT ON. 


3 cwt. 


Carriage free to any Station in Great Britain or Ireland. 
DETAILED PARTICULARS, WITH 
PRICES, TESTIMONIALS, AND PATTERN CARDS, 
Post-free on application. 
PREPARED OIL MIXTURE FOR THE ANTI-CORROSION. 





OILS, TURPENTINE, AND BRUSHES. 


VARNISHES, BOTH FOR OUTSIDE AND INSIDE PURPOSES. 
The Original Anti-Corrosion Paint is only to be obtained of 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. E.0. 


AND 


21 BACHELORS WALK, DUBLIN. 





CAUTION.—All Casks bear the Trade Mark, or are not Genuine. 
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| COMPENSATION 
ce _ IN CASE OF INJURY 


SUM IN CASE OF DEATH 


CAUSED BY 


ACCIDENT OF ANY 


(IN THE STREETS, WALKING, RIDING, DRIVING, &.,) 


MAX. BE SEOURED BY A POLICY OF THE 


i iltay Pussengers Assurance 
oe COMP a Ny, 

¥ 94 DORN & 10 REGENT ST., LONDON. 

ee Si Se seeshems, ee 


me Auehd Baas Of £3, to £6, 5s. insures 
dale at Death, and an allowance at. the rate 
gene ee per Week for Injury. 


eset aay 


IAiLBAT ACCIDENTS ALONE 


MAY BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 


INSURANGE TIGKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNEYS, 


ISSUED AT ALL RAILWAY STATIONS. 











RS OO 


For particulars apoly to the Olerks at any us 89 Railway Stations, to the Tocal Agents, 
or, at be Head Office, 


64. CORNHILL, LONDON, AS. 
ve eee VIAN, Secretary. 


ae paiLwaY ASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, © 
Empowered. by Spex bao Pariamens, 189 @ 3884 
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